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DEPTFORD^  originally  called  Depeford  or 
Deepford,  receives  its  name  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  the  river  Ravenfborn  running  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  town  with  a bridge  aerofs  it  in  the  road.  No  perfon 
whatever  need  be  told  that  whenever  an  Englifh  town 
or  village  terminates  in  ford , it  univerfallv  fignifies  a 
Shallow  part  of  a river  which  may  be  palled  without 
the  afliftance  of  a boat  or  ferry  : the  prefix  is  obvious, 
IU  E 
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Deptford  is  a confiderable  town,  and  in  the  year  173O 
was  divided,  by  a£t  of  parliament,  into  two  parifhes, 
called  St.  Pauls  and  St.  Nicholas. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  confifts  of  a chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aides:  it  was  rebuilt .from  the  ground, 
except  only  the  tower,  in  the  year  1697,  but  with  fo  lit- 
tle judgment,  that  a reparation  was  found  necedary  in 
1716,  at  the  expence  400I.  Among  the  monuments  is 
one  to  the  memory  of  Captain  George  Shelvock  the 
circumnavigator.  This  parifh  contains,  except  what  is 
occupied  by  hoiifes,  hardly  three  acres. 

The  parifh  of  St.  Pauls  contains  1800  acres,  of 
which  50O  are  arable,  500  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
the  remainder  meadows,  paftures,  and  marfii  land.  The 
foil  on  the  high  ground  a clay,  on  the  lbwer  fand  and 
gravel,  'which  cultivation  and  manure  have  changed  to  a 
rich  mould. 

Some  part  of  this  parifh  is  in  the  county  of  Surry* 
but  the  greater  part  in  Kent.  The  church  is  a handfome 
ftone  ftrudture,  built  under  the  a£t  of  parliament  pafTed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  for  erecting  fifty  new 
churches,  and  conlecrated  tor  ferviae  in  the  year  1730. 
It  confifts  of  a chancel,  a nave,  and  two  aides,  fupported 
by  Corinthian  columns:  the  pews'are  of  Dutch  oak*  By 
an  a6t  of  parliament,  the  fum  of  3500I.  out  of  the  duty 
on  coals  was  allotted  to  be  invefted  in  tile  purchafe  of 
lands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rector  ; with  the  ad- 
dition of  70I.  to  be  annually  paid  by  the  church-wardens 
rn  lieu  of  burial  fees,  except  when  the  corpfe  is  admitted 
into  the  church.  The  advowfon  is  in  the  family  of 
Wickham. 

B elides  the  two  churches,  there  are  feveral  other 
places  of  worfhip  for  methodifts,  quakers,  independents, 
and  anabaptifts.  The  parifh  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a vicar- 
age. The  number  of  houfes  in  the  whole  town  is  about 
3400,  of  which  2300  belong  to  the  parilh  of  St.  Paul. 

The  fociety  of  the  Trinity-houle  was  hr  It  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert, 
comptroller  of  the  navy;  and  was  incorporated,  under  the 
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title  of  madef,  warden,  and  affiftants,  of  the  guild  or  fra- 
ternity of  the  moll  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and 
of  St.  Clement  in  the  parifh  of  Deptford,  Sfrond,  in  the 
county  of  Kent*  It  confifts  of  a mailer,  deputy-ma-. 
Her,  thirty-one  elder  brethren*  and  other  inferior  mem* 
bers,  whole  number  is  unlimited.  .The  defign  of  this 
inftitution  was  the  increafe  and  encouragement  of  navi- 
gation, the  good  government  of  mariners,  and  iecurity  of 
ihips  : and  the  fociety  is  in  veiled  with  powers  adequate 
to  the  objedl  ; — appointing  pilots,  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing  light-houfes,  buoys,  beacons,  and  other  marks  for 
the  direction  of  veflels,  &;c.  The  ancient  hall,  fituated 
in  Water4ane,  Thames-hreet,  where  the  members  held 
their  meetings,  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1787, 
anda  new  building  eredied  for  thepurpofe  near  the  Tow- 
er. The  revenues  .which  arife  from  payments  made 
byfhips  for  tonnage,  bailaft,  advantages  of  light-houfes, 
beacons,  &c.  after  defraying  the  heceffary  -expenccs, 
are  applied  to  the  relief  of  decayed  feapien,  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

There  are  two  hofpitals  belonging  to  the  Trinity* 
houfe:  one,  built  in  the  reign  oi  Henry  VIII.  which  ori* 
ginally  contained  21  apartments,  was  in  the  year  1788 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  with  25*  The  other  was 
founded  about  the  year  1685,  an<>i  contains  5 6 apartments 
in  a large  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a ftatue 
of  Capt.  Maples,  who  gave  1300!.  towards  the  expences. 
Thepenlionersof  bothconfift  of  mailers  of  veflels  or  pilots 
paft  iervice,  or  their  widows  : 1. ingle  men  and  widows 
have  an  allowance  of  18I.  a year,  apd  thole  who  are 
married  28I.  The  charity  fchooi  has  a.  good  revenue. 

The  royal  dock-yard  at  Deptford  was  firil  eflablilh- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A ifore-houfe  was 
ere6Ied  in  the  year  1513,  which  now  forms  a fquare, 
with  additional  buildings  on  the  eafl>  weft,  and  fouth 
fide.  A fpacious  flore-houfe  parallel  to  this  has  been 
lately  built,  and  a long  range  of  fmaller  fiore-droufes 
linifhed  about  the  year  1780,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Charles  Middleton,  comptroller  of  the  navy*  The 
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whole  yard  covers  31  acres : it  contains  two  wet  docls* 
one  fingle,  the  other  double  ; three  flips,  a bafon,  and 
two  ponds  for  mails  ; with  fmitheries  for  forming  an- 
chors, timber  and  mail  houfes,  work-fhops,  and  apart* 
ments  for  the  officers.  Ships  of  the  largeft  fize  may 
be  conflrudled  here. 

Near  Deptford,  at  Brocele  or  Brockley,  was  a Pre- 
monflratenfian  monaflery,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  or  Richard  I.  which  did  not  continue  long,  for  in  the 
reign  of  King  John  the  monks  were  removed  to  Bay* 
ham. 

Blackheath  is  a large  elevated  fpot  of  fome  celebrity 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  country. — In  the  year  1012  the 
Danes  encamped  here,  while  their  fleet  lay  in  the 
Thames  off  Greenwich.  Wat  Tyler  with  his  affoci- 
ates  made  a Hand  here  in  1381  ; and  Jack  Cade  in  the 
year  1450.  In  the  year  1452  Henry  VI.  encamped  here* 
when  he  was  going  to  meet  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards Edward  IV.  In  1471  the  baftard  Falconbridge 
encamped  with  his  army ; as  did  Lord  Audley  with  his 
Cornifh  followers  in  1497,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  and  his  troops,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and 
afterwards  buffered  for  his  treafon.  Here  Henry  IV. 
in  1400  met  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Paleologus, 
who  came  to  folicit  his  affiffiance  againfl  the  Turkifh 
emperor  Bajazet.  In  1415  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London  met  Henry  V.  on  his  return  from  France, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  citizens  of 
London  met  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  who  came  to  me- 
diate a peace  between  England  and  France,  in  1416  : 
and  Edward  IV.  on  his  return  from  France  in  1474. 
And  in  1541  Henry  VIIL  here  met  his  intended 
queen,  Anne  of  Cleves.  » 1 

Ivlany  good  houfes  are  built  on  the  heath ; and 
on  the  call  fide  is  Mordeii  coliege,  an  hofpital 
creeled  by  Sir  John  Morden,  a Turkey  merchant. 
Several  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1708, 
he  ere6led  this  fpacious  flrudlure,  in  form  of  a college, 
folely  at  his  own  charge,  in  a held  call  Great  Stone- 
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Held,  not  far  from  his  own  habitation*  for  the  recep« 
tion  of  poor,  decayed,  honetl  merchants,  whereof  in  his 
life-time  he  placed  12  there.  But,  by  reafon  of  great 
Ioffes,  they  were  reduced  to  four  in  the  Lady  Morden’s 
time,  who  was  forced  to  retrench  the  expences  of  the 
houfe,  becaufe  the  fhare  allotted  her  by  the  laft  will  of 
Sir  John,  and  fome  parts  of  his  eftate,  did  not  anfwer  fo 
well  as  was  expedted. 

When  (he  died,  Sir  John’s  whole  eftate  coming  to 
the  college,  the  number  was  again  increafed ; and  there 
are  at  this  time  35  poor  gentlemen  in  the  houfe ; and 
the  number  not  being  limited,  they  are  to  be  increafed 
as  the  eftate  will  afford ; for  the  building  was  defigned 
for,  and  will  conveniently  bold,  40. 

Seven  T urkey  merchants  have  the  direction  and  vi~ 
iitation  of  this  hofpital,  and  the  nomination  of  the  per- 
ions  to  be  admitted  into  it : and  as  often  as  any  of  tliefe 
feven  die,  the  furvivors  are  to  choofe  others  to  fill  up 
that  number. 

The  treafurer  of  this  hofpital  has  40/.  per  annum. 
There  is  alfo  a chaplain,  who  is  to  read  prayers  twice 
a day  in  the  chapel,  and  to  preach  twice  every  Sunday. 
His  falary  at  firft  was  30/.  a year ; but  the  Lady  Mor- 
den  doubled  it  at  her  death.  She  was  in  other  refpects 
a benefadlrefs  to  the  college  : and  as  fhe  put  up  her  huf- 
band’s  ftatue  in  a niche  over  the  gate  of  the  college,  the 
truftees  have  alfo  put  hers  in  another  niche  adjoining 
to  that  of  her  hufband. 

The  penllon  is  20/.  per  annum  each.  At  firft  they 
wore  gowns,  with  the  founder’s  badge,  which  they 
have  not  done  for  fome  years. 

The  chapel  within  the  college  is  neatly  wainfcotted, 
and  hath  a coftly  altar-piece;  and  it  has  a burying- 
place  adjoining,  for  the  members  of  the  college.  The 
founder,  according  to  his  own  deure,  was  buried  in  a 
vault  under  the  communion-table  of  this  chapel. 

The  chaplain,  the  treafurer,  the  merchants,  are  all 
Indifpenfably  obliged  to  be  rehdent  there  ; and,  unlefs 
in  cafe  of  fickucfs,  no  other  perfons  are  to  refide.  live* 
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or  lodge  there  : and  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  as  a pen* 
fioner  who  cannot  bring  a certificate  to  prove  himfelf 
upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age. 

In  a word,  as  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  pleafant, 
the  air  good,  and  the  endowment  fufficient,  this,  may  • 
be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  comfortable  and  elegant 
pieces  of  charity  in  England, 

A magnificent  houfe  was  built  here  by  Sir  Gregory 
Page,  reckoned  one  of  the  finefl  feats  in  England  be-* 
longing  to  a private  gentleman ; but  was  fold  piece-* 
meal  by  a 61  of  parliament.  The  fale  began  in  z 7 8 7 3 
but  part  remained  unfold  in  the  year  1796. 

On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Blackheath  is  the  pleafant 
■village  of  Charlton,  anciently  a market  town;  near  which 
was  formerly  held  the  licentious  meeting,  on  St.  Luke’s 
day,  called  Horn-fair:  an  inftitution  falfely  afcribed  to 
king  John;  now  put  a flop  to  by  the  magift rates.  The 
Princefs  of  Wales  has  a houfe  here.  The  church  was 
repaired  by  Sir  Edward  Newton,  bart  to  whom  King 
James  I,  granted  the  manor. 

On  Shooter’s  Hill  is  a tower  eredled  to  Sir  E.  W, 
James,  in  memory  of  his  condudl  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
Near  Welling,  a fmall  village,  are  the  feats  of  Sir 
John  Boyd,  Lord  Eardly,  and  General  Paterfon, 

The  road  paffes  through  only  a fmall  part  of  the 
town  of  Crayford,  leaving  the  main  fbeet  to  the  left. 
Here  are  two  bridges  over  the  river  Cray,  which  joins 
the  Darent  near  Hartford,  This  river,  though  not 
large,  drives  a mill  for  flitting  and  rolling  iron,  and  a 
confiderable  mill  for  cotton. 

At  Crayford  a battle  was  fought  in  the  year  457  be- 
tween the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  which  proved  deci- 
lively  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  gave  Hengift,  their 
leader,  quiet  poffeiTion  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  artificial  caves  or 
holes,  of  various  depth,  from  ten  to  twenty  fathom,  by 
foroe  fuppofed  to  have  been  dug  for  the  fecretion  of 
goods  againft  foreign  invaders  : others,  with  more  pro-* 
bability,  confider  them  merely  as  exhaufled  chalk  pits. 
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From  Crayford,  We  next  proceed  to  Dartford,  amar^ 
ket  town,  on  the  Darent,  which  falls  into  the  Thames 
a little  to  the  north.  The  mouth  is  called  Dartford 
creek,  and  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  town  contains 
fome  good  inns,  four  hundred  houfes,  and  about  2500 
inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  iltua~ 
fion  is.  in  a valley  between  two  hills. 

? In  the  year  1331  Edward  III.  held  a tournament 
here ; and  the  fame  auguft  prince  founded  a priory 
of  Augufline  nuns,  which,  at  the  diholution,  was  re* 
ferved  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a palace.  The  ancient 
gateway  is  ufed  as  a liable,  and  the  other  part  of  what 
remains  is  now  converted  into  a farm-houfe, 

Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion  firft  broke  out  here,  occahoned 
by  the  indecent  behaviour  of  a tax-gatherer  towards 
the  daughter  of  Tyler,  who  killed  the  offender  with  a 
pole-ax. 

About  half  a mile  beyond  the  town,  towards  Ro* 
cheher,  is  a common,  or  heath,  called  Dartford  Brent, 
or  Brimpt,  where  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York, 
encamped  in  the  year  1452,  and  General  Fairfax  in 
1648.  The  hrh  wire  mill  in  England  is  faid  to  have 
been  eredled  at  Dartford. 

About  four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Dartford,  a little  to 
the  .right  of  the  road  to  Rocheher,  is  Swanefcomb,  fup* 
pofed  to  be  the  place  where  Swain,  king  of  Denmark, 
encamped,  after  landing  at  Greenhithe : and  here,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  Kentifh  men  made  their  lland 
againll  William  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  from  him 
a confirmation  of  their  laws  and  privileges. 

North  Fleet  is  a village  fituated  on  a hill  of  chalk. 
With  an  extenfive  view  over  the  Thames  into  Ehex. 
A market  was  formerly  held  here  on  every  Tuefday 
from  Eaher  to  Whitfimtide. 

The  next  place  is  Chalk  Street,  fo  called  probably 
from  its  foil. 

Gad’s  Hill  is  recorded  by  Shakfpeare  as  celebrated 
fof  robberies,  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a thief  in  the 
hi  h part  of  Henry  IV, 

From  Gad’s  Hill  we  come  to  Stroud,  a village  of  one 
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ftreet.  This  manor  being  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  the 
knights  templars,  they  eretfted  a marifion  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  parifh  near  the  Medway  ; which,  at  the  dif« 
iolution  of  their  order  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was 
given  to  the  hofpitallers,  but  in  a few  years  after  it  was 
veiled  in  the  crown,  Edward  III.  granted  it  to  the  Coun- 
tels  of  Pembroke,  who  gave  it  to  a monaftery  founded 
by  her  at  Denny  in  Cambridgefhire,  where  it  remained 
tili  the  general  fuppreffion.  It  is  at  prefent  a farm-houfe, 
of  a more  modern  ftyle,  with  little  remains  of  the 
ancient  building,  except  a cellar  vaulted  with  chalk 
and  ftone  groins : the  walls  are  of  an  extraordinary 
thicknefs.  Here  was  likewife  an  hofpital  founded  by 
Gilbert  de  Glanville,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  which,  at  the  fuppreffion,  was  given  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochefter.  Stroud  is  feparated 
from  Rochefter  only  by  the  Medway,  over  which  is  4 
ftone  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  five  hundred  and  iixty 
feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 

Rochefter  is  fituated  in  an  angle  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  being  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  claims  the  title 
of  city.  It  was  by  the  Britons  called  Dourbrys,  which 
the  Romans,  who  had  a ftation  here,  changed  to  Duro-» 
brivis,  or  Durobrivae : the  Saxons  called  it  Hroffcafter, 
whence  the  prefent  name  is  Armed.  About  the  year 
600,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  began  to  build  a church 
here,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Andrew  ; and  about  four 
years  after  placed  in  it  Juftus,  as  the  firft  bifhop,  and  a 
chapter  of  fecular  priefts,  who  being  reduced  to  four  or 
five,  were  by  Bifhop  Gundulphus  obliged  to  relign  in 
the  year  1089,  w^°  fettled  in  the  cathedral  fifty  or  fixty 
black,  or  Benedicftine  monks : but  the  priory  being  dif- 
folved  at  the  fuppreffion  of  monafteries,  Henry  VIII. 
Introduced  a dean,  and  fix  fecular  canons,  or  preben* 
daries,  fix  minor  canons,  a deacon  and  fub-deacon,  fix 
lay  clerks,  eight  chorifters,  &c.  This  church  was  re* 
built  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Bifhop 
Gundulphus,  and  confecrated  in  the  year  1130  by 
Corboyl,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury^  in  the  prefence  of 
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Henrv  I.  whole  ftatue  was  erecfted  on  one  fide  of  the 
weft  door,  and  that  of  his  queen,  Matilda,  on  the  other* 

Gundulphus  tower,  htuated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
cathedral,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  bilhop  vvhofe  name  it  bears,  as  a repofitory  of  the; 
treafures  and  archives  of  the  fee : fome  fuppofe  it  to  have 
been  eredted  for  a bell  tower,  others  for  an  ecclefiaftical 
prifon;  but,  whatever  might  have  been  the  deftinations 
it  was  certainly  intended  to  make  it  ftrong.  The  height 
was  originally  fixty  feet,  four  or  five  of  which  have  been 
either  taken,  or  fallen  down.  The  walls  are  fix  feet 
thick,  and  enclofe  an  area  of  about  20  feet  fquare : it 
was  divided  into  five  floors,  or  ftories  of  unequal  height, 
and  had  a communication  with  the  church  by  means  of 
an  arch,  or  bridge,  the  fteps  of  which  are  yet  vifible*. 
The  prefent  fteeple  was  eredted  about  the  year 
Beiides  the  cathedral,  there  is  one  parifh  church.  The 
epifcopal  palace  is  at  Bromley,  in  this  county,  no  bilhop 
having  relided  here  fince  the  reformation. 

The  caftle  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
Medway,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the* bridge,  and  was 
built  on  or  near  the  fpot  where  a caftle  had  been  eredted 
by  the  Romans  to  keep  the  Britons  in  awe,  at  leaft  be- 
fore the  conqueft.  When  befieged  by  the  Danes,  it 
fuffered  much,  and  afterwards  lay  long  defolate  and 
negledted.  In  this  fiege  the  Danes  threw  up  a high 
mount,  now  called  Bully-hill.  The  caftle  was  afterwards 
rebuilt;  and  the  prefent  remains  give  evidence  of  its  N or* 
man  conftrudlion,  being  probably  the  work  of  Odoy 
bifhop  of  Bayeux,  who  forfeited  it  by  treafon  in  the  life- 
time of  his  brother,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
though  reftored  to  favour  by  Rufus,  appeared  in  arms 
in  behalf  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  fortified 
the  caftle  of  Rochefter,  but  being  befieged  by  the  king, 
he  was  compelled  to  furrender,  and  quit  the  kingdom. 

Edward  VI.  repaired  the  walls  both  of  the  city  and 
the  Caftle,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  laft  work 
beftowed  on  them : from  that  time  the  caftle  was 
fuffered  to  moulder  away  by  degrees,  fo  that  in  the  next 
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century  It  was  of  little  importance.  In  the  year  1610 
it  was  alienated  from  the  crown,  and  granted  by  James  I. 
to  Sir  Anthony  Weldone,  Attempts  were  made  to  pull 
it  down,  but  the  mortar  was  found  fo  hard,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  feparating  the  {tone  would  not  be  defrayed  by 
.their  value.  It  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Child, 
the  banker. 

Rochefter  never  was  extenfive,  and  in  the  time  of 
Bede  was  efteemed  a cable,  or  fortrefs,  for  which  its 
Situation  was  well  Anted,  rather  than  a town.  The 
walls  with  which  it  was  formerly  furrounded  were 
thick  and  lofty  ; many  parts  are  yet  remaining,  but 
none  of  the  gates  are  {landing,  An  hofpital  for  lepers 
was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  as  it  were 
between  Kochefter  and  Chatham,  the  chapel  of  which 
is  ufed  as  a place  of  divine  worfhip  by  the  latter,  having 
only  one  parifh  church,  which  is  too  final!  for  its  inha- 
bitants, Rochefler  was  fir  ft  incorporated  by  Henry  II. 
but  the  prefect  charter  is  a grant  of  Charles  I,  The 
corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  aldermen,  recorder, 
town  clerk,  &e.  It  is  a borough;  feuds  two  members 
to  the  Britiili  parliament,  and  has  a weekly  market  on 
Friday, 

Among  the  hiftorical  occurrences  of  this  place*  we 
read,  that  in  the  year  676  it  was  deftroyed  by  Ethel- 
red,  king  of  Mercia.  In  839  it  was  lacked  by  the 
Danes;  and  in  885  again  attacked  by  them,  but  held 
out  till  relieved  by  Alfred.  In  1088  Oda,  biftiop  of 
JBayeux,  and  earl  of  Kent,  was  befteged  in  the  caftle 
by  William  Rufus,  and  compelled  to  furrender.  In 
1215  Kochefter  held  out  a liege  againft  King  John 
two  months,  but  was  at  laft,  through  want  of  provi- 
sions, obliged  to  open  the  gates  to  the  conqueror,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  the  fame  year  by  the  Dauphin 
of  France.  In  1264  it  was  befteged  by  the  Earl  of 
I.ercefter,  and  bravely  defended  by  Earl  Warren  for 
the  king.  The  drawbridge  was  deftroyed,  hut  the 
town  was  not  taken. 

Near  the  cuftom-houfc  is  a place  founded  for  the 
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reception  of  fix  poor  travellers,  who,  being  neither 
thieves  nor  profilers,  are  to  receive  one  night’s  Iodging8 
entertainment,  and  four  pence  each, 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  to  take  notice,  that 
there  is  in  the  river  Medway,  at  Rochefler,  and  in  fe- 
veral  of  its  creeks  and  branches  within  the  juriSdifitioi* 
of  the  city,  an  oyfler-fifhery,  which  is  free  to  every  one 
who  has  Served  feven  years’  apprenticeship  to  any  fifher-* 
man  or  dredger  who  is  free  of  the  faid  fishery ; and  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  Rochefler  hold  a court,  com-* 
monly  called  an  Admiralty  Court,  once  a year,  or 
oftener,  when  occafions  have  required  it,  for  the  re-* 
gulating  of  the  faid  fishery,  and  to  prevent  abufes  com*? 
mitted  in  it.  In  thefe  courts  they  appoint  from  time  to 
time,  when  oyflers  Shall  and  Shall  not  be  dredged  and 
taken,  which  they  call  opening  and  Shutting  the  grounds; 
alio  the  quantity  each  dredgerman  Shall  take  in  a day, 
which  is  ufually  called  Setting  the  flint.  They  have  a 
power  to  go  on  board,  and  enforce  thefe  orders;  and 
when  they  have  not  found  them  duly  obferved,  or  that 
the  brood  or  Spat  has  been  taken,  which  Should  have 
been  preferved,  they  feize  and  throw  into  the  river  and 
creeks  the  brood,  or  Such  oyfters  as  have  exceeded  the 
prefcribed  quantity, 

Perfons  who  dredge  or  fiSh  for  oyflers,  not  being  free 
of  the  fishery,  are  called  cable-hangers,  and  are  pre- 
sented and  puniffied  by  the  court,  Every  licenfed  dredger 
pays  6s.  8d.  yearly  to  the  Support  of  the  courts.  But  Se- 
veral litigious  perlbns  having,  in  procefs  of  time,  con- 
tefted  the  authority  of  this  court,  and  great  incon- 
veniences arifing  from  it,  to  the  endangering  the  filhery, 
and  to  the  deftrufition  of  all  good  order  and  rule,  the 
corporation  and  free  dredgermen  applied  to  parliament, 
and  an  a 61  pafied,  anno  J729,  eflablifhing  the  j ui if— 
didtion  of  the  city  of  Rochefler,  and  enforcing  the  au- 
thority of  the  faid  courts ; and  Since  that  another  a fit 
explaining  and  Supplying  defefils  ; So  that  at  prefent  this 
fifhery  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  all  fair  dealers 
find  their  account  in  it. 
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Four  miles  weft  from  Rochefter  is  Cobham,  which 
gave  title  of  lord  to  Sir  John  Oldcaftle.  In  the' reign  of 
Edward  III.  a chantry,  or  college,  was  founded  here  by 
John  Lord  Cobham,  for  five  priefts,  which  at  the  dii- 
iolution  was  refounded  for  poor  men  and  women.  The 
barony  of  Cobham  is  now  -veiled  in  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Four  miles  northof  Rochefter  is  Higham, 
where  was  a convent  of  Bcnedidiine  nuns,  founded  by 
King  Stephen,  About  a mile  to  the  north  of  Higham, 
and  five  from  Rochefter,  is  the  village  of  ClifFe,  fituated 
at  the  edge  of  extenfive  marihes,  called  ClifFe  marfhes. 
At  this  place,  according  to  fome  antiquaries,  three 
councils  were  held,  one  by  Cuthbert,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  742,  when  Ethelred,  king  of 
Mercia,  was  prefent ; another  in  802,  under  Kenulph, 
king  of  Mercia  ; and  the  third  in  822,  under  Beor- 
nulph,  fucceffor  to  Kenulph.  Near  to  ClifFe  was  Cow- 
ling caftle,  built  by  Lord  Cobham  in  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard IL  and  the  refidence  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  who 
fufFered  for  his  religion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The 
remains  ftiew  it  to  have  been  a ftrong  place,  and  the 
moat  around  it  very  deep.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
Shakfpeare  intended  to  reprefent  Sir  John  Oldcaftle 
under  the  name  of  FalftafF,  but  the  diflimilarity-of  cha- 
radfer  renders  it  improbable.  The  character  was  ideal ; 
and  the  name  of  Oldcaftle,  firft  adopted  by  Shakfpeare, 
feems  to  have  been  changed  out  of  refpedt  to  the  family 
then  exifting*  Something  of  this  alteration  is  hinted  at 
in  the  epilogue  to  the  third  part  of  Henry  IV.  <c  If  you 
be  not  too  much  cloy’d  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  au- 
thor will  continue  the  ftory,  with  Sir  }ohn  in  it,  and 
make  you  merry  .with  fair  Katherine  of  France:  where, 
for  any  thing  I know7,  FalftafF  (hall  die  of  a fweat,  un- 
id's  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions;  for 
Oldcaftle  died  a martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.”  The 
prefent  remains  confifts  of  a handfome  gate  fronting  the 
fouth,  flanked  by  two  round  towers  ; on  the  weft  are  the 
walls  of  a fort,  furrbunded  by  a moat,  formerly  fup-? 
plied  with  water  from  the  Thames,  but  now  almoft 
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nlled  up.  This  caftle  was  attacked  by  Sir  Thom&s 
Wyat  in  his  infurreffiion  againft  Queen  Mary;  but  it 
was  ib  well  defended  by  Lord  Cobham,  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas was  obliged  to  retreat. 

Two  miles  and  a half  to  the  fouth  of  Rochefter,  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  Medway,  is  the  village  of  Hailing, 
where  the  bifhops  of  Rochefter  had  formerly  a palace, 
the  ruins  of  which  were  removed  in  the  year  1759. 

■ Adjoining  to  Rochefter,  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  lies 
Chatham : the  road  to  Dover,  which  formerly  palled 
through,  has  within  a few'  years  been  made  a little  to 
the  fouth  of  the  town,  by  which  the  great  inconvenience 
and  the  ufual  obstacles  of  a narrow  ftreet;  and  buiinefs- 
of  a fea-port  town,  are  avoided  by  travellers.  Chatham, 
To  celebrated  for  its  dock-yard,  appears  as  a fuburb  to 
Rochefter  towards  the  eaft,  as  Stroud  does  towards 
the  weft.  It  principally  conftfts  of  one  long  nar- 
row ftreet,  with  many  fmall  branching  alleys. 
It  was  made  a royal  dock-yard  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  owed  its  firft  eftablifhment  to  that  great  fea- 
man  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  deferves  to  be  ftyled  the 
father  of  our  marine.  The  private  buildings,  as  the 
Jioufes  of  the  lea-officers,  directors,  infpectors,  and 
workmen  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  'are  well  buffi, 
and  many  of  them  (lately.  But  the  public  edifice's 
there  are,  indeed,  like  the  (hips  themfelves,  furprifingly 
large,  and  in  their  feveral  kinds,  beautiful.  The  ware- 
houfes,  or  rather  ftreets  of  warehoufes,  and  ftorehoufes 
for  laying  up  the  naval  treafure,  are  the  largeft  in  di~ 
menlion,  and  the  moft  in  number,  that  are  any- where 
to  be  feen  in  the  world.  The  rope-walks  for  making 
cables,  and  the  forges  for  anchors  and  other  iron- work, 
bear  a proportion  to  the  reft  ; as  alfo  the  wet-dock,  ca- 
nals, and  ditches  for  keeping  mails  and  yards  of  the 
greateft  lize,  where  they  lie  lunk  in  the  water  to  pre- 
ferve  them  : the  boat-yard,  rope-yards,  the  anchor- 
yard,  forges,  founderies,  all  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed. 

We  come  next  to  the  (lores  themfelves,  for  which 
all  this  provifton  is  made  5 and,  firft,  to  begin  with  the 
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blips  that  are  laid  up  there i the  fails,  the  rigging,  tli& 
ammunition,  guns,  great  and  imall  biof*  fmall  arms* 
i words,  cutlaffes,  half-pikes,  with  all  the  other  furniture 
belonging  to  the  /hips  that  ride  at  their  moorings  in  the 
river  Medway,  powder  excepted,  which  is  generally  car- 
ried to  particular  magazines,  to  avoid  difaber  ; all  thefe 
bores  are  repobted  in  feparate  buildings,  and  bore- 
houfes,  appropriated  for  the  furniture  of  every  fhip,  and 
may  be  taken  out  on  the  mob  emergent  occalion,  with* 
out  confufion. 

Befides  thefe,  are  warehoufes  for  laying  up  the  fur* 
niture  and  bores  for  /flips  in  general,  and  for  the  fur- 
ni/hing  other  /flips  to  be  built ; or  for  repairing  and  Sup- 
plying the  blips  already  there,  as  occafipn  may  .require. 

For  this  purpofe,  there  are  feparate  and  refpe&ive 
magazines  of  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  re/in,,  oil, 
fallow ; alfo  of  fail-cloth,  canvas,  cables,  banding  and 
running  rigging  ready  fitted,  and  cordage  not  fitted; 
with  all  kinds  of  fh ip-chandlery,  neceilaries,  fuch  as 
block,  tackles,  runners,  &c„  with  the  cock’s,  boat- 
fvya in’s,  and  gunner’s  bores ; and  alfo  anchors  of  all 
lizes,  grapnels,  chains,  bolts  and  fpikes,  wrought  and 
tinwrought  iron;  cab-iron  work,  fuch  as  pots,  caldrons, 
furnaces,  &c.  ; ajfo  boats,  fpare  mabs  and  yards,  with 
a great  quantity  of  lead  and  nails,  and  other  necebaries, 
too  many  to  be  enumerated. 

To  obferve  thefe  things  deliberately,  one  would  aU 
mob  wonder  what  blips  they  were,  and  where  they 
ihould  be  found, -which  could,  either  for  building  or  re- 
pairing, fitting  or  rehtting,  call  for  fuch  a quantity  of 
all  thefe  things : but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  one  fees 
the  -blips,  and  conbders  their  dimenbons,  and  confe- 
quently  the  dimenbons  of  all  things  which  belong  to 
them,  how  large,  how  brong  every  thing  mub  be,  how 
much  of  the  materials  mub  go  to  the  making  every 
.thing  proportionable  to  the  occahon,  the  wonder 
would  change  its  obje£l,  and  one  would  be  as 
much  amazed  to  think  how  and  where  they  fhouid 
be  fuppliedo 
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■ The  particular  government  of  thefe  yards  is  very  re- 
markable: the  cotiimiffioner,  clerks,  accomptants,' 
within  doors  ; the  {lore-keepers’, • yard-keepers,  dock- 
keepers,  watchmen,  and  all  other  officers,  without  doors; 
with  the  fubotd'i nation  of  all  officers,  one  to  another  re- 
fpedlively,  as  their  degrees  and  offices  require.  The 
watchmen  are  fet  duly  every  night  at  hated  and  certain 
places  within  the  fever  a 1 yards,  with  every  one  a bell 
over  his  head,  which  they  ring  or  toll  every  hour, . giv- 
ing fo  many  ilrokes  as  the  hour  reckons  ; and  then  one 
taking  it  from  another  through  every  part  of  the'  yard* 
and  of  all  the  yards,  makes  the  watch  be  performed' in 
a very  exacl  and  regular  manner.  In  the  river  is  a” 
guard-boat,  which,  like  the  main-guard  in  a garrilW, 
rows  the  grand  rounds  at  certain  times,  by  every  flfio 
in  the  river,  to  fee  that  the  people  on  board  are  at  their 
poll : if  the  man  placed  to  look  out  in  each  fhip  does 
not  call,  cc  Who  comes  there  ?”  the  guard-boats  board 
it  immediately,  to  examine  into  the  defetl  of  duty. 

The  expedition  that  has  been  fometimes  ufed  here 
in  fitting  out  men-of-war,  is  fcarce  credible  ; for  the 
workmen  told  us,  that  the  Royal  Sovereign,  a firfi-rate 
of  io6guns,  was  riding  at  her  moorings,  entirely  unrig- 
ged, and  nothing  but  her  three  mails  {landing,  as  is  ufual 
when  a fhip  is  laid  up  ; and  that  fhe  was  completely 
rigged,  all  her  mails  up,  her  yards  put  to,  her  fails  bent, 
anchors  and  cables  on  board,  and  the  ill  ip  failed  down  tg 
Black-ilakes  in  three  days,  Sir  Cloudeily  Shovell  being 
then  her  captain. 

We  do  not  vouch  the  thing  : but  when  wTe  confider, 
firfl,  that  every  thing  lay  ready  in  florehoufes,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  to  be  brought  out  and  carried  on 
board;  looo  or  1500  men  to  be  employed  in  it,  and 
more,  if  wanted  ; and  every  man  knowing  his  bulinels 
perfectly  well ; boats,  carriages,  pullies,  tackles,  cranes, 
and  hulk,  all  ready  ; we  do  not  know  but  it  might  be 
done  in  one  day,  if  it  were  tried.  Certain  it  is,  the 
dexterity  of  the  Engllfh  failors,  in  thole  things,  is  not 
to  be  matched  by  any  in  the  world. 
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The  building-yard,  docks,  timber-yard,  deal~yara,m£lh3 
yard,  gun-yard,  rope-walks,  and  all  the  other  yards  and 
places  fet  apart  for  the  works  belonging  to  the  navy,  are 
like  a well-ordered  city  : and  though  the  whole  place  is* 
as  it  were,  in  the  utmofl  hurry,  yet  you  fee  no  con- 
full  on  ; every  man  knows  his  bufinefs  : the  mailer- 
builders  appoint  the  working  or  converting,  as  they  call 
It,  of  every  piece  of  timber,  and  give  to  the  other  head-* 
workmen,  or  foremen,  their  moulds  for  the  fquaring  and 
cutting  out  of  every  piece,  and  placing  it  in  its  proper 
byrth  (fo  they  call  it)  in  the  fliip  that  is  building;  and 
every  hand  is  bufy  in  purfuing  thofe  directions  : and  fo 
in  all  the  other  works, 

January  i,  1756,  notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatham-dock  (from  the 
entrance  of  Smithfield-bank  to  the  Hiil-houle)  to  quit 
their  houfes  in  30  days  ; intrenchments  being  to  he 
thrown  up  in  their  room  ; about  which  neceffary  work 
of  defence  the  foldiers  quartered  in  that  neighbourhood 
diredlly  began,  with  an  augmentation  of  fixpence  a day 
to  their  pay;  in  confequence  of  which  the  fortifications 
which  furround  the  dock-yard  are  greatly  flrengthened 
and  enlarged,  as  well  on  the  extremities  of  the  dock- 
yard on  the  river  Medway,  as  on  the  land-iide  towards 
Brumpton,  where  they  are  near  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, fenced  with  a llrong  barricado  of  very  flout 
timbers,  and  deep  dry  ditch;  and  at  proper  diflances  are 
bailions,  faced  with  Hone  and  fods,  and  are  well  forti- 
fied with  heavy  cannon;  which  baftions  are  fo  difpofed 
and  fituated,  that  were  an  enemy  to  get  pofTeffion  of 
the  firft  next  Gillingham,  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  it  is  fo  ex  poled  to  the  fire  from  the  fecond  as  not 
to  be  maintained  but  at  great  hazard,  and  fo  one  an- 
noys the  other  progreffively,  to  the  great  fort  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  dock-yard,  contiguous  to  the  town  of 
Chatham,  which  exceeds  a mile  in  length,  the  buildings 
whereof  are  not  elegant,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
workmen  of  the  dock-yard,  wherd  are  now  conftantly 
Employed  upwards  of  2000  men* 
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By  the  new  additional  works  and  fortifications  on  the 
land-fide  aforementioned,  is  inclofed  Brumpton-hill,  of 
a confiderahle  Height  and  extent,  whereon  are  erefited 
ftreets  of  houfes,  parallel  to  each  other  ; they  are  three 
ftories  high,  with  garrets,  neatly  faihed,  &c.  which  ferve 
as  barracks  for  the  foldiers  : fo  that  for  beauty,  ftrength, 
convenience,  and  the  immenfe  quantities  of  all  forts  of 
Bores  for  the  building  and  equipping  the  large!!  fhips  of 
war,  this  dock-yard  of  Chatham  may  juftly  be  deemed 
the  moft  complete  of  any  in  the  world. 

It  is  about  1 6 or  18  miles  from  Rochefter  bridge  to 
Sheernefs  fort  by  water,  on  the  river  Medway  ; of  this 
it  is  about  14  miles  to  Blackftakes.  The  channel  is  fo 
deep  all  the  way,  the  banks  fo  foft,  and  the  reaches  of 
the  river  fo  fhort,  that,  in  a word,  it  is  the  fafeft  and  bed 
harbour  in  the  world;  and  fhips  of  80  guns  ride  afloat 
at  low  water,  within  mufquet-fhot  of  Rochefter  bridge. 
The  fhips  ride  as  in  a mill-pond,  or  a wet-dock,  except 
that  being  moored  at  the  chains,  they  fwing  up  and 
down  with  the  tide  ; but  as  there  is  room  enough,  they 
are  moored  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  cannot  fwing 
foul  of  one  another  : nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  any  acci- 
dent that  befel  any  of  the  king’s  fhips  here  by  florins  and 
weather,  except  in  that  dreadful  tempeft  in  1703,  when 
the  Royal  Catharine  wras  driven  on  chore,  and,  receiv- 
ing damage,  funk ; and  the  fhip,  being  old,  could  not  be 
weighed  up  again. 

Confiderahle  additions  have  been  made  to  the  fortifi- 
cations ftnce  the  year  1756,  before  which  the  principal 
or  almoft  only  defence  was  in  the  caftles  of  Upnor  and 
Gillingham,  w hich  were  very  inadequate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  place  again!!  any  ferious  hoftile  attack. 

Upnor  caflle  is  fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Med- 
way, a fmall  diftance  below  Chatham  dock, on  theoppo- 
fite  fliore.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
chiefly  of  ftone.  At  its  extremities  are  two  towers  ; the 
fouthernmoft  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
governor,  who  has  under  him  a ftbre-keeper,  clerk  ot 
vol.  11.  c 
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the  cheque,  a mailer-gunner,  and  twelve  other  gunners. 
All  the  forts  from  hence  to  Sheernefs  were  formerly 
fubordinate  to  this  caflle,  and  under  its  governor.  On 
the  top  of  a bank  a fmall  diftance  fouth-weft  of  the  caf- 
tle,  is  a modern  built  barrack,  capable  of  holding  a com- 
pany. The  pay  of  the  governor  is  ios.  per  day. 

The  excellent  fund  called  the  cheft  of  Chatham  was 
inftituted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  at  the  deiire  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  others.  It  is  formed  by  an  align- 
ment of  a portion  of  every  teaman’s  pay,  and  is  applied 
to  the  reliefof  failors  who  have  been  difabled  or  wounded 
in  the  fervice  of  the  royal  navy.  A market  is  held  here 
weekly,  on  Saturday.  The  celebrated  minifter  Mr. 
Pitt  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham  in  the  year  1766. 
Gundulph,  biihop  of  Rochefler,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  founded  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  dedicated  to 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  IIL 
and  increafed  by  feveral  benefa&ions.  It  was  governed 
by  a warden  or  prior. 

At  leaving  Chatham,  we  afeend  a hill,  and  the  next 
place  we  come  to  is  Rainham,  a village  of  little  more 
than  one  principal  ftreet.  In  the  church  are  fome  mo- 
numents of  the  Tuftons,  the  Earl  of  Thanet’s  family. 

The  village  of  Newington  had  formerly  a market, 
and  the  difeovery  of  urns  and  other  antiquities  makes 
it  probable  that  the  Romans  had  a ftation  here,  called 
Durolevum;  and  near  it,  on  a place  called  Standard  hill, 
the  Roman  eagles  were  once  difplayed.  The  name  of 
Key-ftreet  isderived,  asfuppofed,  from  Caii  Stratum;  and 
a hill  pa  fled  from  Newington  called  Carcol  hill,  or  Caii 
Collis,  from  C.iius  Trebonius  a Roman  officer. 

Sittingbourn  was  once  a market-town,  and  is  noted  for 
its  excellent  inns. 

Juft  by  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a fortification  raifed 
by  King  Alfred,  when  in  purfuit  of  the  Danes,  called 
Bavord-caftle.  Here  they  boaft  much  of  one  Norwood 
having  entertained  King  Henry  V.  on.  his  triumphant 
return  from  France  ; and  though  the  entertainment  was, 
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according  to  the  times,  very  elegant,  yet  the  whole  ex- 
pence of  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  9s.  9d. 

In  January,  1737-8,  were  found  in  a fhave  belong- 
ing to  the  elfate  of  Sir  John  Hales,  who  lived  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  within  his  manor  of  Tunftall,  neat- 
Sittingbourn,  feveral  hundred  broad  pieces  of  gold* 
which  were  thought  to  have  been  concealed  in  the  civil 
wars  by  an  ancelfor  of  Sir  John.  They  were  found  by 
a poor  boy  who  was  rambling  in  the  coppice  ; and  not 
knowing  their  value,  was  playing  with  fome  of  them  at 
a farmer’s,  who  got  poftelfton  of  them  ; but  not  being 
able  to  keep  the  fecret,  he  refunded  624  of  the  broad 
pieces  for  me  ufe  of  the  crown,  though  Sir  John  laid 
claim  to  the  whole,  as  did  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Mil- 
ten,  which  is  paramount  to  that  of  Tunftall. 

Bapchild  is  a village,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  an- 
cient Bacanchild  or  Becanceld,  where  a grand  council 
was  held  in  the  year  694,  by  Withred,  king  of  Kent* 
his  nobility  and  clergy  ; and  another,  in  798,  under  Ke- 
nulph,  king  of  Mercia.  Some  fix  here  the  Roman  Du- 
rolevum,  which  others  likewiie  look  for  at  Ofpringe, 
where  there  are  fome  appearances  of  a military  poll. 
An  hofpital,  called  Maifon  de  Dieu  was  founded  here  by 
Henry  III.  of  which  there  are  fome  remains  : it  was  at 
the  fuppreftion  granted  to  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge. 
A little  to  the  weft  of  Ofpringe  is  a feat  called  Judd’s 
Folly. 

After  pafting  Boughton-Street,  we  come  to  a long 
and  fteep  hill,  called  Boughton  hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  road  is  a defeent  for  about  two  miles  to  Har- 
bledown,  where  an  hofpital  for  lepers  was  founded  by 
Lanfranc,  archbtfhop  of  Canterbury,  the  governor  of 
which  is  fometimes  called  the  dean,  and  at  prefent  maf- 
ter.  H ere  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Gipps. 

Canterbury,  conftdered  as  ecclefiaftical,  is  the  ftrft  city 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  fttuated  in  a valley  on  the  river 
Stour:  and  with  good  reafon  boafts  its  antiquity;  though 
probably  without  truth,  when  aliuming  to  itl'elf  the  title 
«f  city  900  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  To  the 
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Romans  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  Durovernmn* 
and  among  them  was  confiderable : the  Britons  called 
it  Caer  Kent.  The  prefent  name  is  from  the  Saxons. 
During  the  heptarchy  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent;  and  before  the  introdudfion  of  Chriftianity,  the 
the  refidence  of  its  kings.  Although  it  was  feveral  times 
plundered  by  the  Danes,  and  the  gieateft  part  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  always  recovered.  It  was  anciently  furround- 
ed  with  walls,  and  had  five  gates. 

The  caftie  was  moll  probably  built  between  the  Dan** 
ifli  maffacre  in  the  year  xon,  and  the  conqueft.  It 
was  defended  formerly  with  a barbican  or  bulwark,  Or 
which  little  remains  at  prefent.  The  caftie  is  built  of 
rough  (tone,  firengthened  at  the  angles  with  quoins,  and 
is  nearly  fquare,  each  fide  externally  meafuring  about 
eighty-feven  feet:  the  walls,  on  a medium,  are  ten  feet 
thick,  and  about  fifty  high,  being  divided  into  feveral 
ftories,  having  feveral  (mall  windows,  irregularly  placed. 
There  are  two  entrances  oil  the  eaft  fide,  and  on  the 
weft  towards  the  fouth-weft  angle  an  oaft  or  kiln  has 
been  conftrudted  for  drying  hops,  which  projedts  beyond 
the  wall.  The  quarter-feffions  for  the  county  ufed 
formerly  to  be  held  here;  but  the  building  being  in  a 
ruinous  fiate,  a handfome  fefilons-houfe  was  eredted  in 
the  year  1730'  at  the  expence  of  the  county;  and  no 
life  is  made  of  the  caftie  except  to  fodder  cattle  in 
winter. 

There  were  anciently  20  churches  within  and  with- 
out the  walls,  of  which  15  remain  ; befides  which  there 
are  places  of  worfliip,  for  methoditis,  anahaptifts,  pref- 
hyterians,.  quakers,  and  jews. 

King  Ethelbert,  immediately  after  his  converfion  to 
die  chriftian  faith,  abouttheyear  600,  gave  his  palace  to 
St.  Auguftine,and  the  monks  his  companions,  who  here- 
upon began  to  build  a monaftery,  and  repaired  an  old 
church,  (aid  to  have  been  founded  and  filled  with  monks 
before  the  Romans  left  the  country,  dedicated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  ourbleffed  Saviour  Chrift.  Auguftine  was  confe- 
crated  Arohbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  primacy  be- 
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fiig  removed  from  London  in  his  favour,  has  continued 
ever  fince.  The  church  was  made  the  cathedral,  and 
for  the  mod:  part  under  the  care  of  a dean,  and  fecular 
canons,  till,  in  the  year  1003,  Archbilhop  Ealfric  turned 
them  out,  and  introduced  monks  ; but  thefe  were  foon 
after  ejected  in  their  turn,  and  the  feculars  remained  till 
in  the  year  1080  Archbifhop  Lanfranc  rebuilt  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  adjacent  buildings,  which  he  filled  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Benedidline  monks.  From  this 
time  the  monaftery  was  often  ftyled  the  church,  or 
priory,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  well  as  Chrift  church, 
and  was  at  the  reformation  endowed  with  a clear  yearly 
revenue  of  2387].  13s.  3d.  or,  according  to  Speed,  of 
2489I.  4s.  C)d.  At  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes, 
Henry  VIII.  refounded  the  church  for  a dean  and 
twelve  prebendaries,  fix  preachers,  fix  minor  canons, 
fix  fubftitutes,  twelve  lay  clerks,  ten  chorifters,  two 
mafters  and  fifty  fcholars,  twelve  almfmen,  &c. 

In  the  cathedral  was  formerly  the  (brine  of  Thomas- 
a-Becket,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  mur- 
dered at  the  altar  in  the  year  1170,  and  afterwards  ca- 
nonized. This  fhrine  was  long  the  objedt  of  devotion, 
and  greatly  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  devout  pilgrims, 
till  Henry  VII.  feized  the  riches  into  his  own  poffeffion, 
and  ordered  the  faint’s  name  to  be  erafed  from  the  ca- 
lendar. Thefe  pilgrimages  gave  rife  to  Chaucer’s  Can- 
terbury Tales. 

St.  Auguftine,  after  the  converfion  of  King  Ethel- 
bert,  eredled  a monafiery,  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
future  fepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Kent  and  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  Canterbury  ; for  which  purpofe,  as  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  burials  in  cities,  it  was 
founded  on  theeaft  fide,  a little  without  the  walls,  in  the 
year  605,  and  at  firfi:  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  : but  the  name  of  Auguftine  being  added  by  Dun- 
flan,  in  the  year  987,  it  has  generally  been  called  bv  the 
name  of  the  latter  only.  In  the  year  1011  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes,  but  foon  recovered  its  fplen- 
dour ; and  in  the  year  1063  Pope  Alexander  II.  eredte'd 
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it  into  a mitred  abby.  In  the  year  1168  the  church 
was  almoA  deflroyed  by  Are,  and  in  the  year  1271  it 
was  nearly  ruined  by  floods,  after  a prodigious  flo^m. 
After  the  diflolution,  it  remained  for  iome  years  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  crown,  and  was  repaired  by  the  board 
of  works,  whence  probably  it  was  called  palace,  a title 
it  yet  retains.  Charles  I.  confummated  his  marriage 
with  Henrietta  of  France  here  in  1625,  at  which  time 
it  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  Lord  Wotton,  of  Bodton 
Malherbe.  Thefe  venerable  remains  have  fuffered  al- 
moft  as  much  from  the  depredations  of  its  owners  as 
from  time.  It  is  at  prefent,  or  was  lately,  let  for  a pub- 
lic-houfe  ; the  ruins  of  the  church  have  been  ufed  as  a 
tennis  court;  the  great  gate  converted  into  a cockpit; 
and  in  the  year  1765  workmen  were  employed  to  pull 
down  the  tower,  but  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  cement 
it  was  found  that  the  ex  pence  would  not  be  defrayed  by 
the  value  of  the  materials.  It  at  prefent  belongs  to  Sir 
Hales,  Bart. 

There  is  faid  to  have  been  another  monaftery  on  the 
fouth  part  of  the  city,  dedicated  to  St.  Mildred.  With- 
out the  north  gate  an  hofpital  tor  the  poor,  tick,  and 
blind,  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Archbifliop  Lan- 
franc,  about  the  year  10S4,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  which  is  yet  in  being:  theTame  archbifliop 
founded  a houfe  for  fecular  priefts  in  the  Northgate- 
ftreet,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Gregory,  in  the  year  1084; 
which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  changed  into  a 
priory  of  black  canons.  The  fite  was  granted  to  the 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  in  exchange  for  Wimble- 
don, &c.  In  the  fouth-eafl  part  of  the  city  there  was  a 
convent  of  Benedidtine  nuns  founded  by  Archbifliop 
Atifeim  about  the  year  1100,  called  St.  Sepulchjre’s, 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  James  Hales.  There  is  at 
Eaftbridge  another  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  which  was  preserved,  by  the  care  of  Archbifliop 
Whitgift,  for  a mailer,  a fchool mailer,  and  brothers 
and  fillers.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  pilgrims,  and  the  foundation  is  afcribed  to  Arch- 
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bifhop  Lanfranc,  In  the  fouth  fuburb,  on  the  way  to 
Dover,  an  hofpital  was  founded  for  lepers,  to  the  honour 
of  St.  Laurence,  by  Hugh,  abbot  of  St.  Auguftine’s, 
in  the  year  1137,  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  John 
Parrot.  In  St.  Peter’s  parifh  was  an  hofpital  dedi- 
cated to  Sr.  Nicholas  and  St.  Catherine,  founded  by 
William  Cokyn,  a citizen,  which  about  the  year  1203 
was  united  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Thomas  at  Eafl-bridge. 
In  the  year  1224  a houfe  of  grey  friars  was  eftablifhed 
here,  which  in  1270  was  removed  by  John  Digges,  al- 
derman of  the  city,  to  an  ifland  called  Bynnewith,  where 
they  continued  till  thediffolution,  when  the  priory  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas  Spilman.  A pri- 
ory of  black  friars  was  founded,  it  is  faid,  by  Henry  III. 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  John  Harrington.  In 
the  parifh  of  St.  Margaret’s,  an  hofpital  for  poor  and 
aged  priefts  was  founded  by  Simon  de  Langton,  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  before  the  year  1243  : it  remain- 
ed till  the  17th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  on  the  fite 
the  bridewell  was  built.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  1.  and 
II.  the  Auguftine  friars  eremites  obtained  a fettlement 
here,  and  a houfe  in  the  parifh  of  St,  George  was  given 
them  by  R.  French,  baker.  It  was  given  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  George  Harper.  An  hofpital  called  Maiard’s 
fpital  was  founded  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty. 
Without  Canterbury,  at  Tanington,  an  hofpital  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  honour  of  St, 
James  and  St.  Jacob,  for  a mailer,  three  priefts,  priorefsy 
and  twenty-five  leprous  lifters;  granted  by  Edward  VL 
to  Robert  Dar tnali. 

Canterbury  is  a county  of  itfelf,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  town-clerk,  &c.  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  filk  and  cotton,  or  filk  and  worfled, 
under  the  denomination  of  Canterbury  muffins,  or  fluffs. 
Canterbury  has  long  been  celebrated  for  brawn.  The 
environs  abound  in  plantations  of  hops.  There  are 
two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Friday. 

The  village  of  Bridge  is  fo  called  from  a bridge  over 
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a branch  of  the  Stour,  fituated  in  a vally.  Soon  after- 
wards we  come  to  Barham-downs,  fo  named  from  a 
neighbouring  village,  about  fix  miles  fouth  from  Canter- 
bury, where  King  John  encamped  with  his  army,  to 
oppole  the  French  ; and  in  the  following  year  the  Earl 
of  Leicefter  lay  here  with  his  army.  In  the  year  17605 
likewife,  here  was  an  encampment,  and  again  fence. 
Many  barrows  are  ieen  on  the  downs,  and  towards  the 
vveftern  extremity  is  the  race-courfe. 

At  Bu<  kland  was  a houfe  of  fillers,  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  brought  from  Swinfield  near 
Dover  in  the  year  1180;  granted  by  Flenry  VIII.  to 
Sir  Anthony  Aucher.  Buckland  is  fituated  on  a ft  ream 
of  water,  which  paffes  through  Dover,  and  then  runs 
into  the  fea. 

Dover  is  romantically  fituated  between  ftupendous 
bills,  in  a valley  clofe  to  the  fea,  and  overlooked  by  the 
ancient  and  venerable  caftle  towards  the  north,  and 
Shakfpeare’s  cliff  to  the  fouth.  The  name  among  the 
Britons  was  Dour,  the  Romans  called  it  Dubiis,  and  the 
Saxons,  Dorra. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldeft  cinque-ports  incorporated  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor;  was  anciently  walled,  and  had  ten 
gates.  It  had  formerly  feven  churches,  but  only  two 
remain;  in  one  of  which,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Churchill,  and 
another  to  the  memory  of  the  comic  writer  Foote.  Here 
was  a piiory  of  black  monks,  founded  in  the  year  613 
by  Wi.hred,  king  of  Kent;  and  a houfe  of  knights  tem- 
plars, founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  caftie  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  without  founda- 
tion alcribed  to  Julius  Casiar,  though  it  is  probable  a 
fortrels  migfr  have  been  credited  in  the  time  of  Claudius: 
and  however  in  the  modern  art  of  war  it  might  at  pre- 
lent be  deipbed,  it  was  formerly  confidered  of  great  con- 
fequence,  and  the  key  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of 
King  John  it  flood  a fiege  againft  the  Dauphin  of 
France:  in  1642  it  was  feized  by  the  parliament,  and 
held  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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A church  was  founded  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle, 
according  to  fome  bv  Lucius,  who  is  faid  to  have  reign- 
ed in  Kent  and  Suflex  ; but  certainly  in  the  early  ages 
of  Chriftianity,  and  pretty  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  of  Roman  confti  udlion.  It  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  in  much  life,  for  Sir  Geo.  Rooke  robbed  the  church 
of  its  bells,  which  were  fent  to  Portfraouth  ; and  fince 
his  time,  the  lead  has  been  removed  from  the  roof. 
Many  perfons  of  rank  were  buried  here,  as  Sir  Robert 
A Alton,  conllable  of  the  caftle,  in  the  year  1 3 84. ; the 
Earl  oi  Northampton,  conllable  of  the  caftle,  and  lord- 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports  in  1614 ; with  fome  others. 

Before  the  year  640,  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  built  a 
chapel  within  the  caftle,  wherein  he  placed  a college  of 
fecu'ar  canons  ; but  tnele  canons  encumbering  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  behaving  irregularly,  Withred,  king  of  Kent, 
built  St.  Martin’s  church  at  Dover  (fome  frnail  remains 
of  which  are  dill  vifible  near  the  market-place),  and  re- 
moved them  thither,  granting  them  ail  the  privileges  and 
immunities  they  had  before  enjoyed.  Here  they  re- 
mained four  hundred  years;  and  there  being  no  other 
church  than  St.  Martin’s,  thev  built  three  for  the  rife  of 
the  town’s  people ; which  were  afterwards  chapels  de- 
pendent on  the  monaftery.  At  length  thefe  canons 
grew  fo  licentious  that  they  were  fupprefled  by  Henry 
I.  and  a new  monaftery  built  m the  reign  of  Henry  li. 
near  Dover,  for  Auguftine  canons,  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  the  remains  of  which  are  considerable. 

An  hofpital  for  lepers  was  founded  in  1 141,  at  the  de- 
fire of  Oibern  and  Godwin,  two  monks  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s, dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  grant- 
ed by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer.  Here  was 
likewife  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  called  Mai- 
fon  de  Dieu,  or  God’s  Houfe,  eredled  for  the  relief  of 
pilgrims,  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  now  ufed  as  a vidtualling-oftice. 
The  brafs  gun,  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  pocket  piftol, 
is  a great  curioftty,  twenty  feet  long,  and  requiring  15 
pounds  of  powder  to  charge  : it  is  faid  to  carry  a ball 
Even  miles.  Here  are  two  old  keys,  and  a brafs  horn, 
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which  feem  to  have  been  eniigns  of  authority  in  former 
days.  In  the  year  1580  a piece  of  the  cliff,  next  the 
lea,  with  part  of  the  caftle-wal!,  Handing  on  it,  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

Here  are  apartments  for  the  governor  and  officers, 
and  barracks  for  a large  number  of  foldiers.  Under 
the  end  of  the  weft  wall  of  the  caftle  is  a fort  built  by 
Henry  V1U.  about  the  year  1539,  called  the  Mote,  or 
Mote’s  Bulwark. 

The  lord-warden  of  the  cinque  ports  is  likewife  con- 
ftable  or  governor  of  Dover  caftle. 

Adds  were  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  IV. 
by  which  it  was  dire  died,  that  no  perfon  going  abroad  as  a 
pilgrim  fhould  fail  from  any  other  port  than  that  of 
Dover.  The  harbour  is  not  capable  of  receiving  men-of- 
war  ; and  veffels  of  any  confiderable  frze  can  only  come 
in  and  go  out  at  high  water.  It  is  the  moft  convenient  port 
to  crofs  the  channel,  it  being  only  nine  leagues  to  Calais: 
packet-boats  are  continually  failing  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  time  of  peace  ; and  the  voyage,  with  a fair 
wind,  is  generally  made  with  the  tide.  The  harbour  has 
been  conftderably  improved  within  a few  years,  but  it 
is  faid  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  make  it  complete. 

The  corporation  of  Dover  is  veftedin  a mayor,  jurats, 
and  common-council,  with  a recorder  and  town-clerk; 
and  their  jurifdicdion  extends  to  Margate,  St.  Peter’s 
and  Birchington  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  the  village  of 
Charlton  near  Dover,  and  Kingfwould,  between  Dover 
and  Deal.  T wo  members  are  returned  to  the  Britifh 
parliament,  and  there  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wed- 
nefdav  and  Saturday,  Feverlham  and  FolkeftoneK 
are  members  of  Dover,  as  a cinque-port. 

About  two  miles  north-weft  from  Dover  are  the  re- 
mains of  Bradfole,  or  St.  Radagune’s  abby,  founded  for 
Premonftratenftan  monks  bv  Richard  I.  or  Geoffrey, 
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earl  of  Perch,  and  Matilda  Iris  wife.  The  parifh  con- 
lifts  only  of  the  abby,  the  remains  of  which  are  con- 
verted  into  a farm-houfe  and  one  cottage.  At  the  fup* 
preftion  it  was  granted  to  the  archbiihops. 

When  one  takes  a view  6f  the  fea,  and  the  objects 
beneath  one,  from  the  craggy  and  lofty  rock  on  which 
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the  caftle  {lands,  and  from  the  cliffs  adjacent,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  fuch  as  h .tve  read  our  admirable  Shakfpeare’s 
description,  in  his  King  Lear,  of  the  profpedt  yielded 
thence,  to  avoid  wiihing  to  recolledt  it ; a defcription 
fo  full  of  nature  and  terror,  that  the  bare  reading  of  it 
requires  a heady  head  to  avoid  the  diz/dnefs* 

There  is  a cliff,  whofe  high  and  betiding  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep. 

• How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ’Lis  to  caft  one’s  eyes  fo  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  mid-way  air, 

Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.  Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  fampire  : — dreadful  trade  ! 

Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice  ; and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 

Diminifhed  to  her  cock  ; her  cock,  a buoy, 

Almoft  too  fma'l  for  fight.  The  murmuring  furgc. 

That  on  th’unnumber’d  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  I’ll  look  no  more. 

Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

From  the  dread  fummit  of  this  chalky  bourn 
Look  up  a-hight ; — the  fhrill-gorg’d  lark  fo  far 
Cannot  be  feen  or  heard. 
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GREENWICH  is  a town  next  adjoining  to  Deptford, 
and  parochially  feparated  from  it  by  the  Ravenfbourn^ 
brook.  It  was  originally,  by  the  Saxons  called  Grenevic* 
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or  Greenwic,  J.  e.  the  green  village,  or  the  village  on 
the  green.  The  whole,  according  to  Mr.  Lyfons, 
contains  near  1200  acres  of  ground,  of  which  upwards 
of  500  are  marlh-land  and  meadow,  300  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  lor  corn,  &c.  Upwards  of  300  are- 
upland,  meadow,  and  pailure-ground,  including  the 
park.  The  foil,  except  the  marlh-land,  is  fand  or 
gravel.  As  early  as  the  year  1300,  Greenwich  was 
the  reiidence  of  royalty.  In  1433,  Humphry,  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the  crown, 
rebuilt  the  palace,  which  he  called  Placentia  or  Plea- 
faunce ; inclofed  a park,  and  erected  a tower  on  the 
fpot  where  the  pbfervatory  has  been  fince  built:  this 
palace  was  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  finifhed  by 
Henry  VIII.  who  was  born  and  baptized  here,  at  the 
parifh  church,  and  folemnifed  his  marriage  with  his 
epaeen,  Catherine  of  Arragon.  It  feems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  a favourite  fpot  with  this  prince,  for  many 
folemn  tournaments,  revels,  and  mafques,  were  held 
during  his  reign.  Edward  VI.  kept  his  Chriftmas  in 
1552,  and  died  here  the  fumtner  following:  both  his 
fibers  were  born  here.  Elizabeth,  when  fhe  became 
queen,  made  it  her  chief  fummer  reiidence:  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  I.  was  baptized  here;  and  Green- 
wich palace  was  fettled  on  his  queen,  Ann  of  Den- 
mark. Charles  I.  r elided  occafionally  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign.  In  the  year  1651  an  acl  was 
palled  by  the  parliament,  that  the  houfe,  park,  and  lands, 
fhould  he  fold  for  ready  money.  At  die  reftoration  the 
old  building  was  pulled  down  by  Charles  II.  who 
intended  to  build  a magnificent  palace,  of  which  he 
only  lived  to  fee  one  wing  finifhed,  which  cob  36,000 
pounds.  This  unfinished  palace  was,  by  the  advice  of 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  converted  by  William  III.  into 
an  hofpital  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  feamen  be- 
longing to  trie  royal  navy  ; and  a charter  of  laws  and 
ilatutes  was  prepared  by  the  attorney-general  for  its 
government,  additional  buildings  were  eredted,  and 
every  encouragement  given  by  royal  bounty 
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private  fubfcription,  till  it  gradually  attained  to  its, 
prefent  magnificence. 

The  hall  is  very  noble,  and  is  finely  painted  by  the  late. 
Sir  James  Thornhill.  At  the  upper  end  of  it,  in  an 
alcove,  are  reprefented  the  Princefs  Sophia,  King 
George  I.  King  George  IL  Queen  Caroline,  the  late 
Queen  Dowager  of  Pruflia,  daughter  of  - King 
George  I.  Frederic,  prince  of.  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  five  princeiTes,  daughters  of  King 
George  II.  On  the  deling,  over  the  alcove,  are  her 
late  majefty  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. And  on  the  deling'  of  the  hall  are  King 
William  and  Queen  Alary,  with  feveral  fine  emblema- 
tical figures. 

On  a pedeftal  in  the  middle  of  the  area  of  the  hofpQ 
tal,  fronting  the  Thames,  is  a frame  of  Kino:  George! 
II. 

In  the  year  1779  an  accidental  fire  confumed  the 
chapel,  and  as  many  of  the  wards  as  contained  500 
beds;  the  whole,  however,  has  fince  been  rebuilt.  Ail 
infirmary  for  the  fick  was  e retted  in  the  year  1763, 
Befides  the  feamen  who  are  provided  for,  there  are 
1 40  boys,  the  fons  of  feamen,  inftru  filed  in  navigation, 
and  bred  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal  navy.  Each  of 
the  mariners  has  a weekly  allowance  of  feven  loaves, 
weighing  fixteen  ounces  each,  three  pounds  of  beef, 
two  of  mutton,  a pint  of  peas,  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  cheefe,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quarts  of 
beer,  and  one  {hilling  a week  tobacco-money ; the 
tobacco-money  of  boatfwains  is  2s.  6d.  a week  each, 
and  that  of  their  mates  is.  6d.|;  the  other  officers  in 
proportion  to  their  rank,  Befides  which,  each  com- 
mon peniioner  receives,  once  in  two  years,  a fuit  of 
blue  clothes,  a hat,  three  pair  of  {lockings,  two  pair  of 
{hoes,  five  neckcloths,  three  fliirts,  and  two  night-caps. 
There  are  about  100  governors,  compofed  of  the 
nobility,  great  officers  of  fiate,  and  perfons  in  high 
rank.  In  the  year  1763  an  act  of  parliament  palled  to 
enable  the  governors  to  grant  penfions  out  of  the 
hofpital;  in  confequence  of  which  there  were  1400  ap- 
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pointed  to  receive  feven  pounds  a year.  This  hofpital 
received  a large  increafe  of  income  from  the  eftates  of 
the  eari  of  Derwent  water,  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  the 
year  1715;  and  for  its  better  fupport,  every  feaman  in 
the  roval  navy,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  merchants, 
pays  fixpence  every  month.  This  is  (lopped  out  of  the 
pay  of  all  labors,  and  delivered  in  the  Sixpenny  Re- 
ceiverE-office,  Tower-hill:  therefore  a feaman  who 
can  produce  an  authentic  teftimony  of  his  being  dis- 
abled, and  rendered  unfit  for  fea  fervice,  by  defending 
any  {hip  belonging  to  the  Britifh  fubjcdls,  or  in  taking 
any  ihip  from  the  enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this 
hofpital,  and  receive  rhe  fame  benefit  from  it  as  if  he 
had  been  in  the  king’s  fervice. 

JBefides  the  royal  hofpital,  here  was  a college,  founded 
by  William  Lambard,  efq.  author  of  Perambulation 
of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  twenty 
poor  penfioners,  under  the  care  of  the  matter  of  the 
rolls,  and  the  drapers’  company.  The  penfioners 
receive  fifteen  (hillings  a month.  Another  college,  or 
hofpital,  was  founded  in  the  year  1613,  by  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  tor  a warden  and  twenty  penfioners; 
under  the  direction  of  the  mercers’  company.  The 
falary  of  the  warden  is  fix  teen  (hillings  a week  ; and 
each  of  the  penfioners  receives  eight  {hillings,  with 
other  advantages,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  company. 
This  is  called  Trinity  hofpital,  or  Norfolk  college. 
Here  are  like  wife  two  charity  fchools  for  boys,  and 
another  (or  girls. 

Greenwich-park  was  walled  round  by  James  I.  and 
laid  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  ranger’s 
lodge,  called  the  queen’s  houfe,  was  begun  bv  Ann  of 
Denmark,  and  finilhed  bv  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  In 
the  park  Was  formerly  an  ancient  tower,  called  Mire- 
fleur,  and  Greenwich  caftle;  a place  of  l'ome  ftrength, 
where  the  Earl  of  JLeicefier  was  confined  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  marrying  the  Countefs  of  Efifex  without 
her  content;  and  in  the  year  1642  it  was  thought  of 
fuch  confequence  that  orders  were  given  to  take  pof- 
leflioR  of  it.  In  1675  this  lower  was  pulled  down  by 
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Charles  II.  and  the  prefent  obfervatory  erected  on  it 

the  inftigation  of  Flamflead,  who  was  the  firfl 
aflronomer  royal.  It  has  fmce  been  well  furnished 
with  inftruments.  The  fucceffors  of  Flamflead  have 
been  men  of  great  abilities ; they  have  much  advanced 
the  fcience  of  aflronomy,  and  by  their  labours  affifted 
navigation.  The  firfl  meridian  is,  by  Englishmen, 
now  taken  from  Greenwich. 

The  parifh  church  is  a very  handfome  ftruclure,  re- 
built by  the  commiffioners  for  eredling  fifty  new 
churches,  under  the  flatute  of  Queen  Anne  ; it  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Alphage,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who 
is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year 
1012,  on  the  fpot  where  the  church  flood:  the  new 
church  was  confecrated  in  the  year  1718.  A convent 
of  obfervant  friars  was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  or  Flenry  VII. 

This  town  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  genteelefl,  as 
well  as  pleafantefl,  in  England:  the  inhabitants  are 
many  of  them  perfons  of  note  and  fafhion,  who  have 
ferved  abroad  in  the  fleets  or  armies,  and  here  pafs  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  eafe  and  delight;  having  the 
pleafure  to  refledl  upon  the  dangers  they  have  gone 
through,  and  the  faithful  and  honourable  parts  they 
have  adled  on  the  public  flage  of  life  in  their  country’s 
eaufe. 

The  number  of  houfes  is  1850.  There  are  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Satuiday  ; the 
profits  of  which  were  granted  by  Lord  Romney  to  the 
hofpital,  in  the  year  1700. 

In  the  year  1012,  and  twice  afterwards,  the  Danes 
brought  iheir  fleet  and  anchored  here,  making  an  en- 
campment on  Blackheath. 

The  river  Thames  is  here  very  broad,  and  the 
channel  deep;  and  the  water,  at  fome  very  high  fpring- 
tides,  is  fait ; but  in  ordinary  tides,  fweet  and  frefh. 
The  king’s  yachts  always  lie  here. 

Near  the  town  of  Greenwich  for  many  years  flood 
a magazine  for  gunpowder,  in  which  frequently  weie 
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reported  from  6000  to  8000  barrels.  -The  apparent 
danger  it  was  expofedto,  of  being  blown  up  by  treachery* 
lightening,  or  other  accidents,  riling  from  its  detence- 
lefs  fituation  and  ruinous  condition ; and  the  extenfive 
and  fcarce  reparable  damage  which  the  explolion  of 
i'uch  a quantity  of  gunpowder  might  have  been  at- 
tended with,  not  only  to  that'  part  of  the  town  neareft 
to  it,  but  to  the  royal  palace  and  the  magnificent 
hofpital  there,  and  which  might  even  by  the  Lock 
affedfc  the  dock-yards  and  .ftore-houfes  both  at  Deptford 
and  Woolwich,  and  even  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  river  011  both 
fihores,  and  the  navigation  upon  it,  occalioned,  fo 
long  ago  as  in  the  year  1718,  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  removal  of  the  magazine  to  fome  fafer 
and  more  convenient  place;  and  his  majefty  King 
George  I.  was  pleafed  then  to  give  orders  to  the 
officers  of  the  ordnance  to  remove  it.  But  no  pro- 
vifion  being  made  for  purchafing  land  to  build  another, 
and  to  defray  necefTary  expences,  nothing'  was  done  in 
it;  and  the  old  magazine  giew  more  and  more  danger- 
ous, and  out  of  repair. 

In  the  year  1750  the  application  to  parliament  was 
renewed,  when  his  late  majefty  gave  orders  for  an 
eftiinate  of  the  expence  to  be  laid  before  the  houfe; 
which  was  done  in  the  year  1754,  together  with  a 
furvey,  recommending  a proper  place,  dec. 

The  good  work,  in  the  year  1760,  was  folicited 
with  fuch  proper  effiedt,  that  an  a 61  palled  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year,  entitled,  44  An  adt  for  taking 
down  and  removing  the  magazine  for  gunpowder,  and 
all  buildings  thereunto  belonging,  fituate  near  Green- 
wich in  Kent,  and  erecting  inftead  thereof  a new  ma- 
gazine for  gunpowder  at  Purfieet,  near  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  and  applying  a fum 
of  money  towards  thofe  purpofes,”  dec. 

Woolwich  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  wholly  taken  up  by,  and  in  a manner  raifed  from, 
the  yards  and  works  erected  there  for  the  naval  fervice. 
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for  here,  when  the  bufmefs  of  the  royal  navy  in* 
creafed,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  built  larger  and  greater 
fhips  of  war  than  were  ufually  employed  before,  new 
docks  and  launches  were  eredfed,  and  places  prepared 
for  the  building  and  repairing  (hips  of  the  larged  dze; 
becaufe  here  was  a greater  depth  of  w'ater,  and  a freer 
channel,  than  at  Deptford. 

The  docks,  yards,  and  all  the  buildings  belonging  to 
it*  are  encompaffed  with  an  high  wall,  and  are  exceed- 
ing fpacious  and  convenient;  and  fo  prodigioudy  full  of 
all  forts  of  (lores  of  timber,  plank,  mads,  pitch,  tar2 
and  other  naval  providons,  as  can  hardly  be  calcu- 
lated* 

Beddes  the  building-yards,  here  is  a large  rope-walk^ 
where  the  biggeft  cables  are  made  for  the  men- of- war; 
and  on  the  eaft  or  lower-part  of  the  town  is  the  gun- 
yard,  commonly  called  the  park,  or  the  gun-park,  where 
is  a prodigious  quantity  of  cannon  of  all  forts  for  the 
fhips  of  war,  every  (hip’s  guns  apart ; heavy  .cannon 
for  batteries,  and  mortars  of  all  forts  and  dzes ; info® 
much  that,  as  I was  informed,  here  have  been  feme- 
times  laid  up  at  once  between  7000  and  8000  pieces  of 
ordnance,  beddes  mortars  and  (hells  almoft  beyond 
number. 

Camden  fays,  Woolwich  has  a claim  to  be  called 
the  mother  dock  to  all  the  king  yards ; as  a proof  of  it 
he  mentions  the  (hip  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu  having 
been  built  here  as  early  as  the  third  of  Henry  VIIL  in 
1539.  The  ordnance  forms  a condderable  part  of  the 
budnefs  tranfafied  for  government  at  this  place. 

Under  the  military  branch  is  the  warren,  where 
artillery  of  all  kinds  and  dimendens  are  cad,  and 
frequently  proved  before  the  principal  engineers,  and 
officers  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  at  which  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  often  attend.  The  gunpowder, 
purchafed  by  contra6f,is  here  proved  as  to  its  drength  and 
goodnefs.  Here  is  alfo  a laboratory,  where  the  mattroffes 
are  employed  in  the  compodtion  of  fire-works  and 
cartridges,  .and  in  charging  bombs,  carcafes,  grenadoes, 
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&c.  for  public  fervice.  A royal  academy  is  here 
eftabliflied,  under  the  board  of  ordnance,  for  the  in- 
ftrudlion  of  young  gentlemen  intended  as  candidates 
lor  the  office  of  engineer  in  the  military  branch  of  that 
office  : thefe  are  called  cadets,  and  are  appointed  by 
that  board.  They  are  taught  in  it  the  principles  and 
art  of  fortification,  and  every  branch  of  military  fcience 
relating  thereto,  with  the  French  and  Latin  languages, 
writing,  fencing,  and  drawing.  They  are  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  a governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
mafiers  in  each  refpedtive  branch  of  literature.  A part  of 
the  parifh  of  Woolwich  lies  on  the  Eflex  fhore.  The 
caule  of  this  divifion  cannot  be  afcertained  ; but  that 
the  river  might  be  diverted  out  of  its  ancient  channel 
after  a flood,  is  no  improbable  fuppofition.  In  the 
feventeenth  of  Edward  II.  a commiffion  of  fewers 
was  iffued,  for  repairing  a very  great  breach  made  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Thames  into  the  marfhes, 
between  Woolwich  and  Greenwich;  but,  if  it  was 
an  inundation  that  occafloned  the  feparation  above 
mentioned,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude  it  was 
of  an  earlier  date.  Harris  relates  his  having  feen  an 
old  MS.  which  fet  the  number  of  acres  at  500,  and 
noticed  a few  houfes,  and  a chapel  of  eafe.  At  high- 
water  the  Thames  is  here  about  a mile  broad;  and  the 
water  brackifh.  As  the  channel  lies  direfil  eaft  and 
weft  for  about  three  miles,  the  tide  is  ftrong;  and  the 
river  being  free  from  fhoals  and  fands,  and  feven 
or  eight  fathoms  deep,  the  largeft  fhips  may,  at  all 
hours,  ride  here  with  fafety.  Here  is  a market  on 
Friday. 

Two  hulks  are  ftationed  in  the  Thames  for  the  re- 
ception of  convifils,  who  are  employed  at  the  dock- 
yard and  warren  in  occafional  labour.  The  church 
was  one  of  the  fifty  new  ones  built  by  order  of 
parliament.  The  number  of  houfes  in  Woolwich  is. 
1200. 

Beyond  Woolwich,  clofe  to  the  river,  is  Erith, 
India" fhips,  coming  up  the  river,  frequently  come  to 
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Anchor  off  this  village  to  unload  part  of  their  cargo5 
that  they  may  navigate  with  the  more  fafety.  This 
place  was  anciently  called  Lefnes,  from  an  abby  of 
black  canons  founded  near  it,  in  the  year  1178,  by 
Richard  de  Lucy,  chief  juftice  of  England,  who  had 
for  fome  years  before  discharged  the  truft  of  regent  or 
governor  of  the  realm,  during  the  king’s  abfence  in 
France;  and  the  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  abby 
took  on  him  the  religious  habit,  and  died  in  this  houfe, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
meaning  Thomas  Becket,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  fo  called  about  eight  years  after  his  murder. 
This  houfe  was  given  to  Cardinal  Wolfey  towards 
the  endowment  of  his  new  college,  and  after  his  dis- 
grace to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

There  are  upwards  of  1500  acres  of  marfh-land  in 
this  parith.  Juft  above  Erith  is  Belvidere,  a feat 
built  by  the  late  Lord  Baltimore.  Near  Erith,  Green- 
hithe,  and  North  fleet,  are  large  chalk-pits,  from 
whence  great  quantities  of  chalk,  burned  into  lime, 
are  conveyed  to  London,  and  adjacent  counties,  and 
even  fometimes  to  Holland  and  Flanders : and  the 
rubbifti  of  the  chalk,  which  they  muft  be  otherwife  at 
the  charge  of  removing,  is  bought  and  fetched  away  by 
lighters  and  hoys,  and  carried  to  all  the  forts  and  creeks 
in  the  oppoftte  county  of  Effex,  and  even  to  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk,  and  fold  there  to  the  farmers  to  lay  upon 
their  land,  which  they  do  in  prodigious  quantities,  and 
are  glad  to  give  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  a load  for  it,  according 
to  the  diftance. 

This  is  the  pradlice  in  all  the  creeks  and  rivers  in 
Effex,  even  to  Maiden,  Colchefter,  the  Nafe,  and  into 
Harwich  harbour  up  to  Maningtree  and  Ipfwich;  as 
alfo  in  Suffolk,  to  Aldboreugh,  Orford,  Dunwich, 
Southwold,  and  as  high  as  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk. 

Thus  the  barren  foil  of  Kent  (for,  fuch  the  chalky 
grounds  are  efteemed)  makes  the  ftrong  clay  lands  of 
Eftex  rich  and  fruitful;  and  the  mixture  of  earth  forms 
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a compofition  which,  out  of  two  barren  extremes* 
makes  one  prolific  medium. 

Three  miles  eaft  from  Dartford,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Thames,  lies  G’*eenhithe,  where  there  are  fome  con- 
fiderable  chalk-pits,  and  kilns  for  burning  lime,  in  both 
which  articles  a great  trade  is  carried  on  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  there  are  feveral  wharfs  for  loading  and 
unloading  corn,  coals,  and  other  articles  of  traffic.  A 
communication  is  kept  up  with  the  county  of  Effex, 
by  means  of  a ferry,  between  Greenhithe  and  Grays 
Thurrock,  which  convey  carriages,  horfes,  cattle, 
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TWO  miles  from  Northfleet,  and  about  twenty-three 
from  London,  is  Gravefend,  on  the  fide  of  the  Thames; 
a place  of  fome  confequence,  and  well  known  to  all 
merchant  veflels  navigating  the  Thames,  and  the  fi re- 
port from  London.  It  was,  together  with  a village 
called  Milton,  adjoining,  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  be  governed  by  a mayor,  jurats,  and  common- 
council.  The  town-houfe,  where  the  market  is  held, 
and  all  public  bulinels  tranfa&ed,  was  erefted  in  the 
year  1764;  the  church  is  a hand  fome  flrudfure,  and 
was  new  built  in  1727  after  a fire  which  deftroyed 
the  old  one.  The  principal  ftreet  has  a pretty  (harp 
declivity  to  the  river,  it  is  narrow,  but  has  been  paved 
by  a 61  of  parliament:  here  are  two  markets  weekly,  on 
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W'ednefday  and  Saturday,  and  one  on  Sunday  mornings 
for  fifli,  with  which  the  town  is  well  fupplied;  and  in 
time  of  peace  the  Dutch  turbot  boats  generally  lie  off 
the  town  to  fupply  Billingfgate-market.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  this  town  was  taken  and  burned  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards.,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  as 
a compenfation,  the  inhabitants,  with  thole  of  Milton, 
obtained  the  exclufive  privilege  of  conveying  paflengers 
from  thence  to  London,  on  condition  that  they  ihould 
provide  boats  on  purpofe,  and  carry  all  perfons  either 
at  two  pence  per  head,  with  his  bundle,  or  the  whole 
boat’s  fare  fhould  be  four  fhillings.  This  charter  has 
been  confirmed  by  fucceeding  princes,  and  under 
proper  regulations  they  ftill  enjoy  this  advantageous 
privilege.  The  fare  is  now  nine  pence  each  paffenger. 
The  boats  are  large  and  commodious,  and  much  im- 
proved within  thefe  few  years:  they  are  obliged  to 
depart  on  the  ringing  of  a bell  a quarter  of  an  hour : 
they  go  to  London  with  every  flood,  and  return  from 
Billingfgate,  on  the  like  fignai,  with  every  ebb.  For  its 
better  fecurity,  Henry  VIII.  raifed  a platform  of  guns 
to  the  eaft  of  the  town,  and  erected  a fort  diredtly  op- 
poflte  at  Tilbury.  All  outward-bound  fhips  are  obliged 
to  caft  anchor  before  the  town,  till  they  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  obtained  proper  clearances  from  fearch- 
ers,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  have  an  office 
near  the  town  quay  : a centinel  is  alfo  ftationed  at  the 
block-houfe,  below  the  town,  to  give  notice,  by  the 
firing  of  a mufket,  when  fhips  are  coming  up  the 
river,  who  are  obliged  to  receive  on  board  officers  from 
the  cuftoms,  a number  of  which  are  conftantly  in 
waiting  here  for  that  purpofe. 

The  method  of  cauflng  all  fhips  to  flop  here  is 
worth  obferving,  and  is  as  follows  ; 

When  a merchant- (hip  comes  down  from  London 
(if  they  have  the  tide  of  ebb  under  foot,  or  a frefh 
gale  of  wind  from  the  weft,  fo  that  they  have  what 
they  call  frelh-way,  and  the  fhips  come  down  apace) 
they  generally  hand  fome  of  their  fails,  haul  up  a fore- 
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fail  or  main-fail,  or  lower  the  fore-top-fail,  fo  to 

ilacken  her  way,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  the  Old  Man’s 
head : when  they  open  the  reach,  which  they  call 
Gravefend  reach,  which  begins  about  a mile  and  half 
above  the  town,  they  do  the  like,  to  fignify  that  they 
intend  to  bring  to,  as  the  failors  call  it,  and  come  to  an 
anchor.  * * 

As  foon  as  they  come  among  the  fhips  that  are  in 
the  road  (as  there  are  always  a great  many),  the 
centinel  at  the  block-houfe  on  Gravefend  fide  fires  his 
mufket,  which  is  to  tell  the  pilot  he  muff  bring  to;  if 
he  comes  on, fas  foon  as  the  fhip  paffes  broadfide 
with  the  block-houfe  the  centinal  tires  again ; which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  u Why  don’t  you  bring  to?”  If 
he  drives  a little  farther,  he  fires  a third  time,  and  the 
language  of  that  is,  ((  Bring  to  immediately,  and  let  go 
your  anchor,  or  we  will  make  you.” 

If  the  fhip  continues  to  drive  down,  and  does  not  let 
go  her  anchor,  the  gunner,  of  .the  fort  is  called;  and  he 
fires  a piece  of  cannon,  though  without  ball  ; and  that 
is  hill  a threat,  though  with  fome  patience,  and  is 
meant  to  fay,  cc  Will  you  come  to  anchor,  or  will  you 
not?”  If  he  dill  ventures  to  go  on,  by  which  he  gives 
them  to  underhand  he  intends,  to.  run  for  it,  then  the 
-gunner  hres  again,  and  with" a (hot;  and  that  fhot  is  a 
hgnal  to  the  fortrefs  over  the: .river,  to  wit,  Tilbury- 
fort,  and  they  immediately  let  flv  at  the  fhip  from  the 
guns  on  the  eah  bahion,  and  after  from  ail  the  guns 
they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  her.  It  is  very  feldom  that 
a fhip  will  venture  their  fhot,  becaufe  they  can  reach 
her  all  the  Way  to  the  Hope,  and  round  the  Hope-point 
almoh  to  Hole-haven,  though  it  is  faid  this  has  been 
done  once  or  twice;  but  the  occafion  muff  be  very  ex- 
trordinary  to  make  a fhip  run  the  riique.  As  for  fhips 
coming  in,  thev  all  go  by  here  without  any  notice 
taken  of  them,  unlefs  it  to  put  waiters  on  board,  if  they 
are  not  fupplied  before. 

The  gardens  round  this  town  are  fo  rich,  that  they 
not  only  fupply  the  fhipping  with  every  article  of  thgc 
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kind,  but  fend  great  quantities  to  London  3 the  afpara- 
gus,  in  particular,  is  remarkably  fine.  Here  is  a re- 
gular ferry-boat  from  hence  to  Tilbury,  on  the  oppofite 
ihore;  and/ in  the  year  1799  an  a£t  of  parliament  was 
palTed  to  form  a fubterraneous  palTage  underneath  the 
river,  from  the  Kentifh  to  the  Eflex  Ihore* 
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Chatham,  p.  I.  . 30  a 

Milton  . . . 10  o 

In  the  whole  40  z 

TEN  miles  beyond  Chatham,  and  forty  from  London, 
is  Milton  or  Middleton,  or  Milton-Royal,  iituated  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Swale,  once  the  refidence  of 
the  great  Alfred,  who  had  a palace  here.  This  place 
was  much  infefted  by  the  Danes,  who  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  ninth  century  built  a fortrefs  between  the  town  and 
the  Swale,  the  vefiiges  of  which  are  yet  difcernible, 
and  called  Caftlerough  ; and  in  1052  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  here  were  130  houfes,  and  it  was 
governed  by  a portreeve,  annually  chofen  by  the  inha- 
bitants. The  fifliery  here  is  very  confiderable;  and 
the  oyfters,  which  are  termed  native  Milton , are 
efteemed  the  bell:  in  Europe:  the  fum  ufually  returned 
for  thefe  oyfters  only,  is  from  3000  to  7000  pounds  a - 
year.  The  company  of  filhermen  are  governed  by 
particular  laws.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Satur- 
day. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Milton  is  Tong,  where  was 
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a cattle  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Hengitt  the  Saxon  to 
feeure  the  land  granted  him  by  Vortigern  ; which  ac- 
cording to  tradition  was  as  much  as  a hide  would  em» 
compafs,  which  the  crafty  Saxon  cut  into  flips,  or 
thongs  ; and  hence,  they  fay,  was  derived  the  name  of 
the  cattle* 


London  to  Queenborough  and  Sheernefs  in 
the  Ifland  of  Shepcy. 


M.  F. 

Key-Street,  p.  i.  . 38  1 

King’s-Ferry  . . 3 4 

Queenborough  . 3 2, 

Sheernefs  . 16 

Total  4 6 3 


THE  common  way  into  the  ifland  of  Shepey  is  by 
the  King’s-Ferry,  where  a long  cable  of  about  140 
fathoms,  being  fattened  at  each  end  acrofs  the  water, 
ferves  to  get  over  the  boat  by  hand. 

On  the  main  fide  of  the  ferry  is  a fmatt  ftone  build- 
ing, which  will  hold  nine  or  ten  perfons  : this  is  faid  to 
have  been  eredted  by  one  George  Fox,  who  (laying 
once  there  a long  while  in  the  cold,  waiting  for  the  ferry 
boat,  and  being  much  affected  with  it,  built  this  place 
to  Ihelter  others  from  trie  like  inconvenience.  For  the 
maintenance  of  this  ferry,  and  keeping  up  the  highway 
leading  to  it,  through  the  mar  flies,  for  above  a mile  in 
length,  the  land-occupiers  tax  themfelves  one  penny 
per  acre  for  frefh  marfh-land,  and  one  penny  for 
every  10  acres  of  fait  marfh-land,  per  annum.  This 
frax,  together  with  fome  lands  belonging  to  the  ferry,  has 
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from  time  to  time  kept  the  faid  ferry  and  caufeway  with 
a wall  againft  the  fea  in  good  repair  ; as  alfo  the  boats, 
cables,  and  an  houfe  for  the  ferry-keeper,  who  is  obliged 
to  tow  all  travellers  over  free,  except  on  four  days;  viz. 
Palm-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  St.  James’s-day,*  and 
Michael  mas-day,  when  an  horteman  pays  two  pence, 
and  a footman  one  penny  : but  on  Sunday •,  or  alter 
eight  o’clock  at  night,  there  is  no  paflage  gratis;  fo 
that  at  fuch  times  the  ferry -keeper  will  demand  fix- 
pence  of  every  horfeman,  and  two  pence  of  every  foot- 
man ; and  in  tnefe  cafes  the  land-occupiers  pay  as' well 
as  Arrangers.  The  keeper  of  this  ferry  is  allowed  24L 
per  annum  by  the  land-occupiers,  beflde  what  he  makes 
in  carrying  over  paffengers  in  the  night-time  and  on 
Sundays  : and  to  this  he  has  another  perquiiite  added  5 
which  is,  to  dredge  for  oyffers  within  the  compafs  of  his 
Ferry*dook,  which  extends  one  tow’s  length,  as  they 
term  it,  i.  e.  60  fathoms,  on  each  fide. 

The  ifland  of  Shepey,  fuppofed  by  Camden  to  be 
the  ancient  Toliatis,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  is  feparated  from  the  main  land  of  the  county  by  the 
Swale.  It  is  about  21  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  owe  its  prefent  name  to  the  number  of  fheep 
formerly  bred  on  it.  It  yields  good  corn,  but  is  bare  of 
wood,  and  the  water  is  generally  brackifli,  except  at 
Sheernefs,  where  a well,  funk  below  the  bottom  of  die 
fea,  yields  good  water.  The  Danes  frequently  landed 
and  plundered  it ; and  many  barrows  are  feen,  which 
the  common  people  call  cotterels,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
be  caft  up  in  memory  of  Da  nidi  leaders  buried  there. 

Queenborough  is  htuated  at  the  well  end  of  the  ifland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  ; about  three  miles  from 
the  ferry,  and  forty-five  from  London.  Here  was  an- 
ciently a caftle  called  the  cable  of  Shepey,  fltuated  at. 
the  mouth  of  the  Swale.  This  cafile  was  rebuilt  by 
FX  ward  III.  under  the  direction  of  William  of  Wick- 
ham, bilhop  of  Winchefler,  and  finiflied  in  the  year 
1366 ; when  the  king  abode  here  feveral  days,  incorpo- 
rated the  town,  and  made  it  a free  borough,  giving  it 
the  name  of  Queenborough,  from  his  royal  confort 
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Philippa,  with  the  privilege  of  holding  two  markets 
weekly,  on  Monday  andVfhurfday  ; and  three  years 
after,  made  it  a ftaple  for  wool.  The  caftle  was  re- 
paired by  Henry  VIII.  In  1650  it  was  furveyed  by 
order  of  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  fold ; foon  after 
which  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  moat  only  remains. 
The  corporation  is  compofed  of  a mayor,  jurats,  bailiffs, 
recorder,  town-clerk,  &c.  Though  made  a borough, 
ft  only  began  to  fend  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  markets  have  been  long  difufed. 
The  principal  inhabitants  are  fifhermen,  and  its  chief 
trade  in  oyfters. 

Sheernefs  is  fituated  on  the  north-weft  point  of  the 
ifland,  where  the  Medway  joins  the  Thames.  In  the 
year  1667  this  place  was  taken,  and  feme  flight  forti- 
fications deflroyed,  by  the  Dutch  ; after  which  a fort 
was  eredled,  which  has  fince  been  increafed  to  a regu- 
lar fortification,  with  a garrifon,  under  a governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  fort-major,  and  other  officers;  and 
has  inch  a line  of  heavy  cannon  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  that  no  fleet  of  men-of-war  could  attempt 
to  pafs  by,  without  hazarding  being  torn  to  pieces. 

It  is  not  only  a fortrefs,  but  a good  town  with  feve- 
ral  ftreets  in  it,  and  inhabitants  cf  feveral  forts,  but 
chiefly  fuch  whole  bofmefs  obliges  them  to  refide  here. 
The  officers  of  the  ordnance  have  here  an  office  ; they 
being  often  obliged  to  be  at  this  place  many  days  to- 
gether, efpecially  in  time  of  w ar,  when  the  rendezvous 
of  the  fleet  is  at  the  Nore,  to  fee  to  the  furniihing  every 
ihip  with  military  ftores,  as  need  requires,  and  to  check 
the  officers  of  the  fhips  in  their  demand  of  thofe 
ftores,  dec. 

Elere  is  alfo  a yard  for  building  fhips,  with  a dock, 
intended  chiefly  for  repairing  fhips  that  may  meet  with 
any  fudden  accident ; but  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  are  generally  but  for  fifth  and  fixth-rate  fhips,  fmall 
frigates,  yachts,  and  fuch  veflfels:  though  fometimes  there 
aielarge  vefiels  put  on  the  flocks.  This  yard  isalate  thing 
alfo,  and  built  many  years  fince  the  fort.  Jn  making 
home  alterations  at  Sheernefs,  anno  1760,  a ball  way 
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found  that  weighed  fixty-four  pounds,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fired  by  the  Dutch  in  1667.  A chapel  has  been 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  but  Mi  li- 
fter is  the  mother-church.  There  is  a market  on  Satur- 
day. 

About  four  miles  from  Queenborough,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland,  is  Minder,  fo  name,  c m a 1 cadent 
abby  founded  here  by  Sexburga,  wife,  of  Ercombeit, 
king  of  Kent,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
in  the  year  1130  rebuilt  by  Corboil,  archblfhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  lurnifhed  with  Benediclie  nuns: 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Chenev.  Phe 
prefent  church  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
monaftery,  which  with  the  gatehoufe  is  alt  that  now 
remains.  The  vane  of  the  church  is  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a horde’s  head,  and  on  the  right  fide  of  a mo- 
nument of  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland  is  the  head  of  a horfe 
emerging  out  of  the  fea.  This  Sir  Robert  is  faid  to  have 
been  knighted  by  Edward  I.  for  his  gallant  behaviour 
in  Scotland. 

Opooftte  the  ifland  of  Shepey,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Th  ames,  is  the  ifland  of  Graine,  about  three  miles  and 
a half  long,  and  tw?o  and  a half  wide,  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  a narrow  dream,  called  the  Stray,  or  Yen- 
lade,  which  runs  from  the  Medway  to  die  Thames.  It 
is  a low  fiat  ifland,  and  c.onfifts  chiefly  of  pafture-land 
and  marfhes.  There  are  feveral  fair-works,  and  a 
pari fli  church  called  St.  Peter’s,  but  no  village,  only  at 
number  of  houfes  fcattered  through  the  ifland. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  Shepey,  towards  die  weft  end,  is 
the  iiland  of  Elrnely,  feparated  from  Shepey  bv  a narrow- 
branch  of  the  Swale,  called  the  Dray,  about  three  miles 
long,  and  two  broad.  It  contains  about  2700  acres  of  land, 
of  which  2600  are  fait  marches.  It  conftitutes  a parifh, 
and  has  a church.  Two  miles  to  the  eafb  of  Elrnely  is 
the  fmall  ifland  of  Harty,  feparated  from  the  main  land 
of  Kent  by  the  Swale,  and  from  the  idle  of  Shepey  by  a 
narrow  channel,  which  to  the  weft  is  called  Caple  creek, 
and  to  the  eaft,  Mufwell  creek.  It  is  entirely  pafture- 
land,  and  main  ains  about  4000  fheep,  It  is  a parifh. 
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and  contains  a church.  There  is  a ferry  acrofs  the 
Swale,  both  to  Elmely  and  Harty. 

Faverfham,  or  Fever  (ham,  lies  on  the  left  of  the 
turnpike  road  to  Dover,  one  mile  from  Ofpringe. 
It  is  fituated  on  a river  navigable  for  veffels  of  130 
tons,  which  communicates  with  the  Swale.  Six  hoys 
trade  to  London,  and  fail  alternately  every  week  with 
corn,  hops,  &c. ; fome  vefTels  trade  to  Pruffia,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  for  dir,  timber,  and  iron;  and  others  are  em- 
ployed in  the  coafling-trade.  It  is  a corporation  town, 
governed  by  a mayor,  jurats,  and  common-council. 
Here  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday. It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  boafts  of  its  being- 
inhabited  by  Britons. 

An  abby  of  Cluniac  monks  was  founded  here  by 
King  Stephen,  and  his  queen  Matilda,  in  the  year  1 147  ; 
richly  endowed  ; and,  by  the  privilege  of  fandluary,  any 
felon  taking  fhelter  in  their  monaflery,  or  its  precindls, 
fent  notice  to  the  coroner,  who  thereupon  repaired  to 
him,  when  the  felon  took  the  following  oath  : <c  Hear 
ye  this,  ye  juftices,5’  or  “ O ye  coroners,  I will  go  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  will  not  return  thither 
again,  without  the  leave  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  of  his 
heirs  : fo  God  me  help  !5J  Whereupon  the  coroner  af- 
iigned  to  the  felon  a certain  port,  whither  he  might 
freely  repair,  and  whereat  he  fhoul'd  take  (hipping,  to 
which  he  was  inftantly  to  fee  out  by  the  neared:  road; 
and  as  a token  of  his  being  under  the  protection  of  the 
church,  he  carried  in  his  hand  a croft.  When  arrived 
at  the  port,  he  was  to  embark  within  two  tides  ; and  if 
he  could  not  procure  a paffage,  or  the  wind  was  con- 
trary, he  was  every  day  to  go  into  the  fea  up  to  his 
knees,  as  a token  of  effayingto  pafs  over  : and  if  in  the 
courfe  of  forty  days  from  his  firft  taking  fandtuary,  he 
could  not  get  a palfage,  he  was  then  obliged  to  return 
again  to  the  church  or  monaflery,  and  go  through  the 
whole  ceremony  anew.  By  a law  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  enadted,  that  immediately  alter  the 
confeflion  of  a felon  taking  fandf  uary.the  coroner  fhould 
fcayfe  to  be  marked  with  a hot  iron  on  the  brawn  of  the 
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thumb  of  his  right  hand  the  letter  A,  to  the  intent  it 
might  be  known  he  had  adjured  the  realm.  This  right 
of  fancluary  extended  alfo  to  parochial  churches  and 
church-yards.  Any  officer  of  juftice,  or  others,  forcing 
one  of  thefe  adjured  felons  from  their  fandtuary,  or 
feizing,  or  killing  them  on  the  highway,  was,  by  the 
direction  of  Archbifhop  Boniface,  fubjedl  to  all  the 
penalties  of  facrilege. 

All  that  now  remains  of  this  abby  at  prefent  confifts 
of  two  gatehoufes,  and  a fmall  oratory  or  ehapeh 
The  porter’s  lodge  is  converted  into  a dwelling-houfe* 
The  proprietor  is  Lord  Sondes.  It  is  iuppofed  by  fame 
that  the  bodies  of  King  Stephen,  his  queen  Matilda, 
and  his  fon  Euftace,  were  interred  in  this  abby  , but  of 
this  there  is  no  certainty.  Stowe  tells  us,  that  at  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  abby  the  king’s  body,  for  the  fake  of 
the  lead  in  which  it  was  inclofed,  was  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  fite,  at  the  fuppreffion,  was  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney. 

A free  grammar-fchool  was  founded  here  by  Dr* 
Cole,  warden  of  All  Souls  college,  Oxford,  which 
being  fuppreffied  at  the  reformation,  together  with  the 
abby,  was  afterwards  reflored  bv  Queen  Elizabeth* 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  gunpowder,  of  which 
about  400tonsaremadeannually : fome  of  the  mills  belong 
to  government,  and  are  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  board 
of  ordnance,  others  in  private  hands.  The  oyfter  fifhery 
is  of  great  coniequence,  employing  near  200  families* 
The  dredgers,  or  oyfter-fifhers,  are  under  the  jurif- 
diction  and  protedlion  of  trie,  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
appoints  a fteward,  and  a wTater-baiiifk : the  fteward 
holds  two  admiralty  courts  annually,  at  which  the 
officers,  &c.  of  the  company  of  dredgers  are  chofen, 
when  every  perfon  (having  ferved  an  apprentice fh ip  of 
feven  years  to  a freeman,  and  being  himfelf  a married 
man)  may  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
hilling  grounds.  The  officers  of  this  company  are,  a 
foreman,  treafurer,  book-keeper,  &:c.  and  twelve  others, 
who  form  a jury,  and  thefe  condudi  the  bufinefs  of  the 
company ; they  are  chafe  at  the  fir  ft  court,  which  ig. 
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held  on  the  Saturday  next  before  E after,  in  every  year* 
The  other  court  is  holden  on  the  laft  Saturday  in  July, 
to  open  tfte  grounds,  and  confi.il t on  matters  thereto. 

Mary,  widow  of  Lewis  Xll.  king  of  France,  and 
lifter  to  Henry  VII.  refted  at  Faverfham  on  her 
return  fro  n the  continent  in  1515:  Henry  VIII.  in 
1522  pa  fled  through  with  the  emperor  and  a numerous 
train  of  nobles  ; and  that  king  refted  in  this  town  on  his 
journey  to  the  liege  of  Boulogne  in  1545:  King  Philip 
and  Queen  Mary  pa  fled  in  1557;  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth flept  two  nights  in  the  town  in  1473:  King 
Charles  II.  in  1660  vihred  it,  and  dined  with  the 
mayor  on  his  renovation.  In  the  year  1688  the  veftfel 
in  which  James  II.  had  embarked  was  det  uned  by  the 
populace  of  this  town  : the  king  was  in  the  difguife  ol 
chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Hales  ; hut  being  difeovered, 
was  perfuaded  to  return  to  London.  The  number  of 
houfes  in  Faverfham  is  460,  and  the  inhabitants  2500. 

Half  a mile  weft  of  Faverfham,  on  tire  oppoftte  llde 
of  the  creek,  is  Davington,  where  was  a convent  or 
priory  of  black  nuns,  founded  by  Henry  II.  or  ac- 
cording to  fome  by  Fuike  de  Newnham,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen.  The  chapel  is  ul'ed  as  a parifti 
church  : the  only  remains  befides,  are  a part  ot  the 
cloifter,  neatly  cieled  with  wood,  and  on  the  fouth-ftde 
the  great  hall  or  refectory,  in  which  is  an  organ-loft. 
The  fite  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheney.  Two 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Faverfham  is  Sheidwich  : to  this 
parifh  and  Chilham,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  in  the  year 
1638,  left  a legacy  of  twenty  pounds  a year,  to  be  run 
for  by  two  young  men  and  two  maids  ; the  winners  of 
each  fex  to  have  ten  pounds  each  : Sir  Dudley  had  a 
coniiderable  eftate,  and  was  buried  here.  A little  to 
the  eaft:  ot  Sheidwich  is  Selling,  where  are  the  veftiges 
of  an  ancient  camp,  and  above  a mile  diftant  a large 
harrow,  now  planted  with  trees.  Near  two  miles, 
from  Sheidwich,  and  four  fouth  from  Faverfham,  is 
Throwley  orThurlegh,  where  wasan  alien  priory  under 
that  of  St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Omers : granted  by  Henry 
VII.  to  the  ahby  of  Sion. 
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A LITTLE  to  the  north  of  Canterbury  is  Hacking- 
don,  or  St.  Stephen’s,  where  Archbifhop  Baldwinbegan  a 
college  for  lecular  priefts,  intending  that  the  king  and 
each  of  his  fuftragan  bithops  fhould  have  a prebend 
worth  forty  marks  a year;  but  the  year  after  he  had 
fettled  fome  fecular  canons,  the  pope  ordered  the  chapel 
to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  About  two  miles  to 
the  eaft  of  Canterbury  is  Fordwich,  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  Stour;  a member  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  with 
the  privilege  of  a cinque-port;  and,  though  a village., 
governed  by  a mayor,  jurats,  &c.  Three  miles  and 
a halt  fouth-eaft  of  Canterbury  is  Beakfbourn,  the 
native  place  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales.  Four  miles  fouth- 
weft  from  Canterbury  is  the  road  to  Afhford  ; on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Stour  is  Chartham,  where  there 
is  a great  number  of  tumuli  or  barrows,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  fome  intrenchments.  Three  miles  be- 
yond is  Chilham,  connedted  with  Sheldwich  in  the 
legacy  left  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges.  Ten  miles  fouth 
from  Canterbury,  and  fixty  from  London,  is  Elliam  or 
Eleham,  on  the  lefler  Stour,  where  formerly  was  a 
market  on  Mondays,  but  now  difcontinued.  Eight 
miles  eafl-fouth-eaft  from  Canterbury,  a little  to  the 
left  of  the  road  to  Dover,  is  the  viiiaae  of  Barfrefton, 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  fculpture  on  the  weft  door 
of  the  church.  T wo  miles  and  half  fouth-eaft  from  Can- 
terbury is  Patrickfburn,  where  was  a cell  of  Auguftine 
canons,  fubjedl  to  the  abby  of  Beaulieu  in  Normandy,  to 
which  the  manor  was  granted  by  John  de  Patellis,  in 
the  year  1200  : granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheney. 
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At  Wingham  was  a college  of  a provoft  and 
canons,  founded  by  John  Peckham,  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.:  granted  by  Edward 
VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer. 

Sandwich,  containing  three  pariilr  churches,  was  for- 
merly a place  of  more  confeq  lence  than  at  prefent,  and 
one  of  the  chief  cinque  ports  ; it  is  lituated  on  the  river 
Stour,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea;  but  the  harbour  is 
now  fo  choked  up,  that  only  fmall  vefiels  can  tail  up  a 
winding  If  ream.  Being  walled  and  furrounded  by  a ditch, 
it  was  conhdered,  before  the  ule  of  cannon,  a place  of 
great  ftrength,  and  capable  of  refilling  the  efforts  of  a 
confiderable  army  : part  of  the  wall  remains,  with  a 
rampart  and  ditch.  Here  was  a ftaple  for  wool,  re- 
moved from  Queenborough  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  ; and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  fome 
Flemings  fet  up  a manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  but 
the  chief  trade  is  now  in  malt.  Several  hoys  trade  to 
London  and  Rochetler  ; and  fome  veffels  to  Norway, 
Pfuffia,  and  other  parts  ol  the  Baltic.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  Edward  III.  who  veiled  the  magillracy 
in  a mayor,  jurats,  and  common-council.  Two 
members  are  fent  to  the  Britilh  parliament;  and  there 
are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday. 
TJiis  place  fuffered  frequently  from  the  Danes,  and 
was  twice  burnt  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1217,  and 
m 1457^ 

Here  is  an  hofpital  for  fix  poor  men  and  as  many 
women,  under  the  patronage  of  the  mayor  and  jurats, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Crompthorn  and  his  wife,  about  the  year 
1190,  and  fir  ft  intended  for  a maker,  brethren,  and 
fillers,  and  three  priells,  of  which  one  was  to  be  prior. 
The.  revenues  were  much  incrcafed  bv  Sir  Henry 
Sandwich,  lord  Warden  of  the  cinque  ports.  Here 
was  a priory  of  Carmelites  or  white  friars,  founded  by 
Willi  am,  lord  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 5 
which  at  the  fuppreffion  was  granted  to  Thomas  Arden, 
or  Faverlham.  An  hofpital,  called  St.  Thomas’s, 
was  founded  for  twelve  peifons  by  Thomas  Raiing  and 
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others.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  at  prefent  about 
6000. 

Edward  the  ConfefTor  made  Sandwich  his  refid- 
cnce  during  part  of  his  reign,  at  which  time  it  con- 
tained three  hundred  and  fixty  houfes  : from  this  place 
Earl  Godwin  and  his  fon  failed  through  the  Wantfum, 
and  out  at  the  North-mouth  to  London. 

The  foil  in  the  environs  is  light  and  fandy,  and 
particularly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  carrots. 
The  members  belonging  to  Sandwich,  as  a cinque- 
port,  are  Deal,  Fordwich,  Ramfgate,  Reculver,  Sar, 
Stonar,  and  W aimer. 

Not  far  from  Sandwich  is  a final!  river  called  Ge fil- 
ling, remarkable  for  being  ufed  for  the  execution  of  fe- 
male criminals, who  were  adjudged  to  be  drowned  in  this 
ftream  ; and  a prefentment  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  before  the  judges  at  Canterbury,  that  the 
priors  of  Chriftchurch  had  arbitrarily  turned  the  courfe 
of  the  Geftling,  fo  that  the  criminals ' could  not  be 
drowned;  and  likewife  that  in  another  cafe  they  had 
diverted  fo  much  water,  that  the  ft  ream  was  not  capable 
of  carrying  the  dead  bodies  into  the  fea,  fo  that  they  re- 
mained a nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

About  two  miles  from  Sandwich,  towards  the  north, 
are  the  remains  of  Richborough,  called  Rhutupia; 
Portus  Prutuleufis , Portus  Rhutupenfis , Rhitupis  Port  us, 
Rhutupue  Statio , and  Rhutubi  civitas  et  portus,  by  the  Ro- 
man and  Greek  writers  ; by  the  Saxons,  Reptacefter;  an 
ancient  city  of  Kent,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour, 
and  of  great  confequence  as  a feaport  to  the  Romans, 
who  brought  hither  the  Legio  Secunda  Augufta  from 
Wales,  to  defend  the  coaft  from  the  inroads  of ' the 
Saxons.  When  the  Saxons  had  made  their  eftablifh- 
ment,  it  was  {till  more  confiderable,  and  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  made  it  his  chief  place  of  refideiiee.  It  has 
long  fince  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  plough  pa  lies  over 
the  ftreets  of  the  city. 

Richborough  caftle  commanded  all  the  coaft,  between 
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the  North  and  South  Forelands:  the  walls  yet  remaining 
are  very  thick,  and  the  cement  is  now  fo  hard  as  to 
defy  the  efforts  of  thole  who  endeavoured  to  deftroy 
them.  A great  variety  of  antiquities  has  been  dif- 
covered,  fuch  as  urns,  brafs  figures,  coins,  &c. 

Not  far  from  hence  was  Stonar,  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  Lapis  Tituli,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Stour,  where  the  Saxons  were  defeated  by  Vortimer, 
who  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  there,  as  a fecurity 
againft  thofe  pirates.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
it  was  a populous  town,  but  it  is  now  a deferted  village. 
In  the  year  1385  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
French. 

Deal,  built  on  the  coall  near  to  the  fea,  is  a corpo- 
rate town,  governed  by  a mayor  and  jurats.  It  has  no 
harbour  hut  the  Downs.  The  pilots  of  Deal  are  good 
feamen ; bold  and  adfive  in  affording  affiftance  to 
veffels  in  diftrefs,  in  faving  the  lives  of  thofe  on  board, 
and  bringing  the  cargo  to  land:  cables,  anchors,  See. 
are  always  ready  to  fupply  veffels  which  may  hand  in 
need  of  them : as  likewife  provifions,  vegetables  and  other 
neceffaries.  Deal  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  cinque 
ports,  but  is  a member  of  Sandwich.  Here  is  a parifh 
church,  which  is  a redlory,  and  a chapel  underwit,  and 
two  places  of  worfhip  for  diffenters.  Here  is  a cuftom- 
houfe,  and  a naval  hofpital.  A hoy  fails  every  other 
week  to  London.  Here  are  two*  markets  weekly,  on 
Tuefday  and  Saturday ; the  number  of  inhabitants 
about  4600. 

Off  Deal  is  the  famous  road  for  {hipping,  fo  well 
known  all  over  the  trading  world  by  the  name  of  the 
Downs,  and  where  alrnoft  all  fhips  which  arrive  from 
foreign  parts  for  London,  or  go  from  London  to 
foreign  parts,  and  pafs  the  Channel,  generally  hop; 
the  homeward-bound,  to  dil'patch  letters,  fend  their 
merchants  and  owners  the  good  news  of  their  arrival, 
and  fet  their  paffengers  on  fhore;  and  the  outward- 
bound,  to  take  in  frefh  proviiions,  to  receive  their  laid 
©rders,  letters,  and  farewels,  from  owners  and  friends, 
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See.  Sometimes,  when  the  wind  prefents  fair,  fhips 
come  in  here,  and  pafs  through  at  once,  without 
coming  to  an  anchor;  for  they  are  not  obliged  to  flop, 
but  for  their  own  convenience. 

The  Downs  would  be  a very  wild  and  dangerous 
road  for  fhips,  were  it  not  for  the  South  Foreland,  a 
head  of  land  forming  the  eaft  point  of  the  Kentifh 
fhore;  and  is  called  the  South,  as  its  htuation  refpe£fs 
the  North  Foreland;  and  which  breaks  the  fea  off, 
which  would  otherwife  come  rolling  up  from  the  weft, 
to  the  flats  or  bank  of  fands  called  the  Godwin,  which 
for  three  leagues  together,  and  at  about  a league  or 
league  and  half  diftance,  run  parallel  with  the  fhore, 
and  are  dry  at  low  water ; fo  that  thefe  two,  breaking 
all  the  force  of  the  fea  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  fouth- 
weft,  make  the  Downs  accounted  a very  good  road. 

And  yet  on  fome  particular  winds,  and  efpecially  if 
they  over-blowT,  the  Downs  proves  fuch  a wild  road, 
that  fhips  are  driven  from  their  anchors,  and  often  run 
on  fhore,  or  are  forced  on  the  Godwin-fands,  or  into 
Sandwich-bay,  or  Ramfgate-pier,  in  great  diftrefs:  this 
is  particularly  when  the  wind  blows  hard  at  fouth-eaft, 
or  at  eaft-by -north,  or  eaft-north-eaft,  and  fome  other 
points ; and  terrible  havock  has  been  made  in  the 
Downs  at  fuch  times. 

But  the  moil  unhappy  inftance  that  can  be  given  of 
any  difafter  in  the  Downs,  was  in  the  time  of  that 
terrible  tempeft  which  we  call,  by  way  of  diftinclion, 
the  Great  Storm,  November  27,  1703.  Unhappy  in 
particular,  for  that  there  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  a 
great  part  of  the  royal  navy  come  into  the  Downs,  in 
their  way  to  Chatham,  to  be  laid  up. 

Five  of  the  biggeft  fhips  had  the  good  fortune  to  pufh 
through  the  Downs  the  day  before^  finding  the  wind 
blew  then  very  hard,  and  were  come  to  an  anchor  at 
the  Gunfleet ; and  had  they  had  but  one  fair  day  more, 
they  had  been  all  fafe  at  the  Nore,  or  in  river  Medway, 
at  Black-ftakes. 

There  remained  in  the  Downs  about  twelve  fail. 
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when  this  terrible  temped:  began,  at  which  time  Eng- 
land may  be  faid  to  have  received  the  greateft  lofs  that 
ever  happened  to  the  royal  navy  at  one  time,  either 
by  weather,  by  enemies,  or  by  any  accident  whatfo- 
ever.  The  Tort  account  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

The  Northumberland,  a third  rate,  carrying  70  guns, 
and  753  men;  the  Reftoration,  a ferond  rate,  carrying 
76  guns,  386  men;  the  Stirling-caftle,  a fecond  rate, 
carrying  80  guns,  and  400  men,  but  had  only  349 
men  on  board;  and  the  Mary,  a third  rate,  of  64  guns, 
h ving  273  men  on  board  ; thefe  were  all  loft,  with 
all  th  dr  crew,  except  one  man  out  of  the  Mary,  and 
70  men  out  of  the  Stiriing-caftle,  who  were  taken  up 
bv  boats  from  Deal. 

All  this  beiides  the  lofs  of  merchants’  Tips,  which 
was  exceeding  great,  not  here  only,  but  in  alrnoft  all 
the  ’>orts  in  the  fouth  and  weft  of  England,  and  alfo  in 
Ireland. 

The  town  of  Deal  is  very  much  improved  of  late 
years;  to  which  the  great  refort  of  learn  an  from  the 
Tips  in  the  Downs  has  not  a little  contributed. 

The  great  conveniency  of  landing  here  has  alfo  been 
of  infinite  benefit  to  the  place,  fo  that  it  is  large  and 
populous,  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns, 
adorned  with  many  fair  buildings,  being,  in  efFe£I,  the 
principal  place  upon  the  Downs;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, having  both  in  war  and  peace  a continual  re- 
fort  of  people.  Henry  VIII.  for  its  protection,  not 
only  built  a caftle  here,  but  alfo  two  others,  one  on  the 
north  called  Sandown  caftle,  and  another  on  the  fouth, 
ftyied  Waimer  caftle;  fo  that,  in  all  refpeCts,  Deal  is 
the  mod  flouriTing  place  upon  this  coaft,  enjoys  a 
very  conhderab'e  portion  of  trade,  and  has,  for  the 
prelent,  eclipfed  Sandwich,  the  port  of  which  it  is  a 
member. 

Sandown  caftle  is  compofed  of  four  lunettes  of  very 
thick  arched-work  of  done,  with  many  port-holes  for 
great  guns.  In  the  middle  is  a great  round  tower, 
vyith  a ciftern  at  top ; and  underneath,  an  arched 
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■ cavern,  bomb-proof,  A fofs  encompafies  the  whole, 
to  which  is  a paflage  over  a drawbridge. 

Between  Walmer  caftle  and  Deal  was' probably  the 
fpot  where  Cslar  landed  in  his  firft  expedition,  becatife 
it  is  the  firft  place  where  the  (hore  can  be  afcended 
north  of  Dover,  and  exactly  anfwers  his  affigned  dif- 
tance  of  eight  miles.  In  his  fecond  expedition,  with 
many  more  Ihips,  and  upon  a more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country,  he  might  land  at  Deal, 
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: LEAV  [NG  Canterbury  by  the  Northgate,  wepafs  by 
a gpodhoufe,  on  the  left  hand,  belonging  to  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  one  mile  from  the  city  ; and  a mile  and  a half 
further  we  come  to  Sturrv,  a village  on  the  Stour, 
over  which  a ftone  bridge  was  built  in  the  year  1776  : 
from  thence  the  road  continues  to  Upftreet  ; and  thence 
to  Sarr,  a member  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  once 
a confiderable  town,  where  we  enter  the  Me  of 
Thanet. 

Margate,  or  St.  John’s,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Me  of  Thanet,  in  a fmall  bay,  with  great  con- 
venience for  fea-bathing  in  covered  wheel-carriages, 
which  are  driven  into  the  fea  by  guides  ; and  a mallet 
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of  the  ceremonies  is  appointed  to  regulate  and  fupcr- 
intend  the  amufements.  The  harbour  has  been  much 
improved  and  fecured  within  a few  years  by  a new 
pier.  Margate  is  not  a corporate  town,  but  under  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  mayor  of  Dover,  of  which  port  it  is 
a member.  Eight  hoys  fail  every  day  alternately  to 
and  from  London.  There  are  two  markets  weekly,  on 
Wednefday  and  Saturday. 

Near  to  Margate  is  a public  villa,  called  Dandelion, 
much  frequented  in  the  feafon ; and  a fhort  mile  to  the 
fouth  is  Drapers,  where  is  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor 
men  and  women,  founded  by  Michael  Yoakley,  of 
Margate,  in  the  year  1709. 

About  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Margate,  near  the 
lea,  is  Kingfgate,  where  is  a feat  built  by  Henry,  lord 
Holland,  on  the  plan  of  an  Italian  villa;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  are  Hackendown-banks,  two 
earthen  barrows,  fuppofed  to  be  the  tombs  of  fome  com- 
manders who  fell  in  a battle  fought  here  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes  in  the  year  853 ; Lord  Holland 
credled  a pillar,  with  an  infcription,  on  the  fuppofed 
fpot.  Kingfgate  is  fituated  in  a chafm  of  the  cliff, 
and  was  originally  called  Bartholomew’s-gate ; but 
King  Charles  II.  landing  here  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  the  year  1683,  h has  &nce  that  time  been 
called  Kingfgate.  The  North  Foreland,  the  extreme 
north-eaft  point  of  the  kingdom,  lies  a little  to  the 
fouth  of  Kingfgate.  On  this  cape  is  a llghthoufe, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Trinity-houfe. 
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MINSTER  is  a village  which  received  its  name  from 
a convent  or  abby  of  nuns,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
founded  about  696,  by  Dompneva,  a noble  Saxon 
lady,  and  niece  of  King  Egbert,  who  granted  her  the 
land  : St.  Mildred,  daughter  of  the  foundrefs,  was  the 
firft  abbefs,  and  prefided  over  feventy  nuns.  The  abby 
was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  nuns  and  clerks  in  it 
murdered  by  the  Danes  feveral  times,  particularly  in  the 
year  980  and  ion  ; after  the  laft  time  there  were  no 
more  nuns,  but  a few  fecular  priefts  only ; and  the 
church  and  lands  were  granted  by  King  Canute,  in  the 
year  1027,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftine  in  Canter- 
bury, who  removed  the  body  of  St.  Mildred  to  their 
own  church.  The  fecond  abbefs,  Eadburga,  who  was 
afterwards  canonifed  about  the  year  740,  founded  a 
monaftery,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a mile 
o the  eaft  of  that  ere£ted  by  Dompneva. 

Ramfgate  is  fituated  in  a fmall  bay  or  cove  of  the 
chalky  cliff,  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands.  It 
is  a member  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  under  the 
jurifdi6lion  of  its  mayor,  whofe  deputy  refides  here. 

In  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
an  a£I  of  parliament  paffed,  appointing  truflees  for 
enlarging  and  maintaining  this  harbour,  and  a duty  on 
{flipping  was  granted  for  thofe  purpofes. 

The  work  was  accordingly  begun,  and  for  fome 
time  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  a very  noble 
(lone  pier  was  carried  out  from  the  fhoi  e on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  propofed  harbour,  to  the  diftance  of  77® 
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feet.  This  pier,  fo  far  as  finifhed,  is  perhaps  the  molt 
complete  piece  of  architecture  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  well  deferves  a particular  description.  The  founda- 
tion of  it  is  laid  in  caiffons,  and  is  forty-five  feet 
broad;  the  height,  from  the  foundation  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  torus,  is  thirty-eight  feet  fix  inches;  it  is 
carried  up  perpendicularly  to  the  top  of  the  caiffon, 
which  is  a little  above  low-water  .mark  at  a fpring- 
tide,  and  then  is  raifed  battering  on  each  fide  with 
rough  hone,  fo  as  to  be  reduced  about  ten  feet  in 
breadth  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  facia.  This  work,  towards 
the  fea,  is  crowned  with  a facia  and  torus  of  wrought 
Hone,  which  fupports  a parapet-wall  of  the  fame,  riling 
from  the  torus  five  feet  fix  inches  on  the  outfide,  and  fix 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  torus  on  > the  iiilide.  To  this 
parapet  you  rife  by  two  Heps  on  the  iniide,  the  fi i ft 
one,  the  fecond  two  feet  broad ; and  the  breadth  of  the 
parapet  is  four  feet ; fo  that  there  remains  a walk1  on 
the  top  of  the  pier  of  twenty-feven  feet  broad,  befides 
the  two  Heps,  guarded  by  the  parapet  on  the  outfide, 
but  quite  open  towards  the  harbour : on  the  weft  fide 
they  have  carried  out  a wooden  pier,  which  is  hut  a 
very  indifferent  piece  of  work,  about  60 0 feet  from  the 
fhore,  and  then  began  to  continue  it  with  ftone-work, 
as  on  the  eaft  fide.  But  about  the  year  1754  difputes 
arofe  among  the  truftees,  and  a majority  of  them  at  a 
meeting  determined  to  contract  the  harbour,  and  ac- 
cordingly begun  a contracted  plan  on  the  weft  fide, 
which  occafioned  an  application  to  parliament,  fetting 
forth  the  abfurdity  of  the  contraction,  which  was 
itrongly  urged  by  the  advocates  for  the  extended  plan, 
and  no  lefs  warmly  contradicted  by  their  opponents,  be- 
fore a committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
refult  was,  an  addrefs  to  the  crown,  in  April,  1755,  to 
appoint  proper  officers  to  Purvey  the.  harbour,  and 
report  their  opinion  : accordingly,  in  September,  1755, 
Sir  Piercy  Brett,  a gentlem  n who  to  his  eminent 
humanity,  courage,  and  abilues  in  maritime  affairs, 
has  added  the  knowledge  of  a molt  experienced  and  ac- 
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curate  engineer,  together  with  Captain  Defmaretz, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  iaid  furvey.  And  they  re- 
ported, that,  according  to  their  judgment,  the  wood 
already  made,  and  every  plan  hitherto  pr'opofed,  teemed 
liable  to  very  material  objections,  as  the  depth  ot  water 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  would  be  no  more  than 
four  feet  ten  inches.  They  therefore  propofed  to  carry 
out  the  work  io  far  as  to  place  the  pier  heads  in  eight 
leet  water,  at  300  feet  diflance  from  each  other, 
and  to  have  a baton  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour  tor 
the  reception  of  fhips  which  were  there  built,  and 
liable  to  receive  damage  by  lying  aground.  They  aiio 
reported,  that  they  thought  proper  that  the  work  done 
on  the  contrary  plan  fliould  be  taken  up.  They  oh- 
ferved,  that  when  tire  harbour  was  completed,  what- 
ever form  or  dimenfions  it  may  have,  it  may  be  liable 
to  colled:  fome  full  age ; and  conclude  with  their 
opinion,  that  the  executing  the  work  in  the  manner 
laid  down  in  their  plan,  -would  make  a fate  and  com- 
modious harbour  for  fhips  not  exceeding  300  tons 
burden. 

In  confequence  of  this  furvey,  a bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  in  the  year  1756,  lor  making  a harbour 
according  to  the  plan  annexed  to  the  faid  report,  which 
the  advocates  for  the  contraction  oppofed  with  no  lefs 
zeal  and  heat  than  they  had  formerly  done  the  firft 
plan,  and,  at  a very  confiderable  expence,  purfued  it 
through  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  Ho  life  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  (alter  long  altercations)  finally 
rejected.  Since  that  nothing  further  has  been  done, 
and  the  work  remains  a Britifh  Babel,  flopped  by  the 
confufion  of  tongues  : — a (landing  monument  of  the 
good  tafle,  inflability,  and  folly,  of  our  countrymen, 
and  unluckily  fixed  in  the  moil  confpicuous  point  in 
the  whole  univerfe. 

Some  confiderable  merchants  live  here,  and  trade 
principally  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic:  and  a hoy  fails 
every  fortnight  to  London.  Of  late  Ramfgate  .has 
become  a fafhionable  refort  for  fea-ba,thing.  Th? 
parifh  church  is  at  St.  Lawrence’s;  but  a chapel  of  eafe 
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Is  built  in  the  town.  Here  are  two  markets  weekly, 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Broadftairs  is  fituated  two  miles  north  from  Ramf- 
gate, clofe  to  the  fea.  Several  veffels  were  fitted  out 
from  this  harbour  fome  years  ftnee  to  Greenland,  but 
of  late  the  trade  has  greatly  declined.  The  old  pier 
being  deftroved  by  a violent  hurricane,  a new  one  was 
conftrudted  in  the  year  1770.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  gateway,  belonging  originally  to  fome  fort 
built  to  defend  the  coaff.  Many  people  of  fafhion 
frequent  this  place  in  the  fummer  feafon,  for  the  benefit 
of  air  and  fea-bathing. 

St.  Peter’s,  a village  two  miles  from  Ramfgate,  is  a 
member  of  the  port  of  Dover  : this  village  is  faid  to 
have  thirty-five  hamlets  belonging  to  its  parifh.  The 
church  is  a fea- mark,  and  from  the  high  lands  the 
cliffs  of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  may 
be  feen  in  a clear  day.  Ebbsfleet,  anciently  Wippedf- 
fleet,  is  a village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  where  the 
Saxons  landed,  under  the  command  of  Hengiff  and 
Horfa,  in  the  year  447.  Here  St.  Auguftine  landed 
with  his  monks;  and  in  680  St.  Mildreda,  daughter  of 
Merowald,  king  ofPanda,  on  a rock  which ffill  bears  her 
name,  and  retains,  they  fay,  the  impreffion  of  her  foot 
where  file  ftepped  on  getting  out  from  the  veffel.  At 
‘Wetherly-hill  or  Battle-hill,  a fmall  diffance  from 
Ebbsfleet,  a battle  was  fought  in  4 65,  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Britons,  in  which  the  former  were 
victorious ; the  Saxons  loft  one  of  their  leaders,  named 
Wyp  ped,  when  the  place  was  called  Wyppedsfleet  as 
'well  as  Ebbsfleet.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a farm-houfe^ 
On  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  I fie  of  Thanet  is  the 
promontory  called  the  North  Foreland;  which,  by  a 
line  drawn  due  north  to  the  Naze  in  EiTex,  about  fix 
miles  fhort  of  Harwich,  makes  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  port  of  London.  As  foon  as  any 
veffels  pais  this  Foreland  from  London,  they  are  properly 
faid  to  be  in  the  open  fea;  if  to  the  north,  they  enter  the 
German  ocean;  it  to  the  fouth,  the  Channel,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  the  narrow  feas  between  England  and. 
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France;  and  all  the  towns  or  harbours  before  we 
come  this  length,  whether  on  the  Kentifh  or  Effex 
iliore,  are  called  members  of  the  port  of  London— - 
except  thofe  that  belong  to  the  ports  of  Sandwich  and 
Ipfwich. 

On  the  North  Foreland  is  a new  mark,  eredted  by 
the  Trinity-houfe  at  the  public  expence;  being  a 
round  brick  tower,  nedr  eighty  feet  high.  Hence  the 
fea  gains  fo  much  upon  the  land  by  continual  winds  at 
fouth«weft,  that  within  the  memory  of  fome  of  the  in- 
habitants above  diirty  acres  of  land  have  been  loll  irv 
one  place. 

Birchington  is  another  member  of  the  port  of  Dover, 
fituated  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Hie  of  Thanet, 
thirteen  miles  eaft  from  Canterbury.  Here  is  an 
ancient  houfe  where  William  III.  ufnally  abode,  till 
the  wind  was  fair  for  Holland. 

About  ten  miles  north-eaft  from  Canterbury,  on  the 
fea-coaft,  is  Reculver,  the  ancient  Regulbium,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Ifle  of  Thanet  by  a fmall  brook,  called 
the  Yenlade,  which  runs  into  the  fea.  Here  Severus 
is  faid  to  have  built  a fortrefs ; and  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  a palace,  in  which  himfelf,  and  many  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  refided.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
difcovered.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a mo- 
nailery  was  founded  here  by  Balia,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman,  on  lands  granted  bv  King  Egbert.  In  the 
year  949  it  was  annexed  to  Chrifl  church,  Canterbury, 
by  a grant  of  King  Eadred:  there  are  fcarce  any  remains 
of  the  palace  or  abby  vifible.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
firudture ; over  the  weft  door  are  two  towers,  a fea- 
mark  to  mariners. 

Seven  miles  north  from  Canterbury  is  Whitflable, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  the  county,  from  whence 
veflfels  trade  to  London ; and  colliers  regularly  bring 
hither  coals  to  fupply  the  city  of  Canterbury  and  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Here  is  a conliderable  ovlter 
fifhery,  which  employs  upwards  of  twenty  boats.  Off 
Whitflable  is  the  Puddingpan-rock,  whence  great 
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quantities  of  earthen-ware  and  bricks,  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman,  have  at  different  times  been  taken  up  5 proba- 
bly die  cargo  of  fome  veffels  there  wrecked. 
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LEAVING  the  Kochefter  road  at  New-crofs  turn- 
pike, a right-hand  road  leads  to  Lewifham5a  confiderable 
village,  not  lefs  than  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  with  many- 
good  houfes,  belonging  to  rich  citizens,  who  have  totally 
declined,  or  who  occafionally  retire  from,  the  fatigues 
of  bufinefs.  Here  was  an  alien  priory  of  black  monks, 
cell  to  the  abby  of  St.  Peter  at  Ghent,  to  which  the 
manor  had  been  granted  by  Elthrude,  neice  to  King  Al- 
fred. At  the  fuppreffion  of  alien  priories,  it  was  given 
by  Henry  V.  to  the  Cafthufian  priory  at  Shene.  A 
grammar-fchool  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colfe, 
vicar,  with  a houfe  and  falary  for  a mailer,  a houfe  and 
fa  1 ary  for  an  linder-mafter,  and  a falary  for  a writing- 
mailer.  The  fame  gentleman  founded  alfo  an  Englilh 
fchool.  The  leatherfellersAompany  are  truftees* 
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Eltham  is  a place  of  confiderable  population,  wlier® 
the  kings  of  England,  at  a very  early  period,  had  a pa- 
lace. In  the  year  1270  Henry  III.  kept  his  Chriihnas 
here.  Edward  II.  refided  much  here;  and  in  1315 
his  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a fon,  Called  John 
of  Eltham.  in  1329,  and  1375,  a parliament  was  held 
here  by  Edward  III.  In  1364,  John,  the  king  of, 
France,  was  magnificent]  v entertained  here.  Richard 
II.  kept  Chriftmas  here  in  1384,  1385,  and  1386;  and 
in  the  lail-mentioned  year  entertained  Leo,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. 'Henry  IV.  was  often  here,  and  died  in  the  pa- 
lace. It  continued  to  he  much  frequented  by  the  fuc- 
cecding  monarchs,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who 
preferred  Greenwich.  After  which  it  was  feldom  vi- 
iltedby  the  royal  family  ; and  gradually  fell  under  neg- 
iech  to  decay.  The  great  hall  in  which  the  parliament 
afTembled,  and  entertainments  were  given,  is  now  ufed 
as  a bam.  Eltham  had  once  a weekly  market,  on 
Tuefday,  but  this  has  long  been  discontinued. 

Five  miles  and  a half  fouth-eaft  from  Eltham  ,an4 
near  fourteen  from  London,  is  St.  Alary  Cray  5 a con- 
fiderable  village,  and  formerly  a market-town,  till  the 
market-houfe  was  blown  down,  in  the  year  1703. 

After  palling  through  the  village  of  Sedcup,  or  Sed- 
comb,  we  come  to  FooPs  Cray,  where  is  a beautiful 
feat,  built  after  a defign  of  Palladio,  by  Bouchier  Cleeve, 
efq.  fmce  belonging  to  Air.  Harence.  Farningham  is. 
a village  fituated  on  the  river  Darent,  over  which  is  z. 
bridge  for  carriages : here  are  two  inns. 

About  a mile  to  the  fouth  of  Farningham  is  Ay  ns  ford, 
where  was  formerlv  a caftle,  and  a lu tie  further  fouth 
are  the  ruins  of  Shoreham  caftle,  near  the  Darent.  At 
VV  rotham  was  formerly  a palace,  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
when,  by  order  of  Archbilhop  Iilip,  the  greater  part  was 
taken  down,  and  tire  materials  carried  to  Maidftone, 
wheie  a palace  had  been  begun  by  hjs  predeceiTor  : the 
market  is  difcontinued.  At  Larkfield  is  a feat  of  the 
Twiideus* 
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Maidftone,  the  county-town,  in  fome  refpe£ts  one 
of  the  principal  in  the  county,  lituated  on  the  Medway, 
is  faid  to,  have  been  a city  in  the  time  of  the  Britons, 
by  whom  it  was  called  Caer  Meguiad,  or  Medwag, 
or  Megwad.  Camden  and  fome  other  antiquarians 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  ancient  Vagniacae.  It  confifts  of 
four  principal  ftreets,  which  meet  at  the  market-crofs ; 
about  a mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  three  quarters  of 
a mile  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  a very  ancient  corpora- 
tion, and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  under 
a charter  granted  by  George  II.  in  the  year  1748.  The 
affixes  for  the  county  are  held  here  ; as  well  as  the 
poll  for  knights  of  the  ftiire,  after  the  ftrft  opening  at 
Pinendon  heath.  A manufacture  of  linen-thread  was 
introduced  by  the  Flemings  who  fled  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  is  ftili  continued.  Excellent  paper  is  made 
here. 

In  the  environs  are  confiderable  plantations  of  hops, 
and  orchards  of  apples,  cherries,  &c.  ; and  great  quan- 
tities of  timber,  corn,  &c.  are  conveyed  down  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  with  the  tide,  up  to  the  town,  for 
boats  of  fifty  or  fixty  tons.  Here  was  formerly  a 
palace  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  incum- 
bent, and  appoints  a curate  to  officiate ; but  it  has  long 
been  alienated,  and  is  the  property  of  Lord  Romney, 
Here  was  an  hofpital,  called  the  New  Work,  built  about 
the  year  1260,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul, by 
Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury;  which  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  was  united  to  the  college  of  St.  Mary 
find  All-faints,  founded  in  the  parifh-church  by  William 
Courtney,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  This  college 
was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Lord  Cobham.  Here 
Was  a convent  of  grey  friars,  founded  by  Edward  HE 

In  the  year  1648  the  town  held  out  fome  time  for 
Charles  I.  but  atlaft  General  Fairfax  took  it  by  ftorm. 
There  is  a weekly  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  another 
on  the  l'econd  Tuefday  in  every  month,  for  the  fale  of 
cattle.  Maidftone  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh 
parliament.  Five  miles  and  a half  from  Maidftone  is 
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is  Leeds  caftle,  which  in  the  year  1321  belonged  to 
Bartholomew,  lord  Badlefmeer.  Ifabella,  queen  of 
Edward  II.  being  refufed  admitance  into  the  caftle,  it 
was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  king  ; Lord  Badlefmeer 
was  ablent,  but  his  wife  and  child  were  carried  away 
prifoners  to  the  Tower:  the  reft  concerned  in  the  defence 
of  the  caftle  were  hanged.  The  lord  himfelf  was  taken 
the  year  following,  at  Boroughbridge,  and  beheaded. 
It  was  then  granted  to  Archbilhop  Arundel,  on  whofe 
death  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Hen- 
ry VII.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  granted  to 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  and  at  prefent  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Fairfax. 

Leeds  caftle  is  a mod  magnificent  pile  of  building, 
being  all  built  of  ftone,  atleveral  times,  and  of  different 
architedlure  i notwithftanding  which  it  is  feldom  beheld 
without  admiration  and  pieafure.  It  is  fituated  in  a 
beautiful  park,  furrounded  with  a large  moat  of  run- 
ning water,  which  rifes  at  Lenhaim,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Medway  : in  this  water  there  is  a great  plenty 
of  fifti,  efpecially  pike,  fonae  of  which  grow  to  the  ftze 
of  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  On  November  3,  1779,  King 
George  III.  and  his  queen  lodged  here,  after  reviewing 
the  camp  at  Coxheath. 

It  has  generally  been  afferted  that  Richard  II.  was 
imprifoned  in  this  caftle,  but  the  following  extradf  from 
Harding’s  Chronicle  is  fufficient  to  fhew  that  the  place 
of  confinement  was  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire,  not  Leeds  in 
Kent : 

a •" 

iL  The  kyng  then  fent  Kyng  Richard  to  Ledes, 

There  to  be  kept  furely  in  privatee, 

For  thens  after,  to  Pykeryng  went  he  nedes, 

And  to  Knavefburgh,  after  led  was  he  ; 

But  to  Pountfrete  lad,  where  he  did  die.” 

I 

All  thefe  caftles  being  in  Yorkihire,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Joan  of 
Navarre,  the  fecond  queen  ol  Henry  IV.  being  accufed 
©1  confpiring  againft  the  life  of  her  fon-in-law,  was  fent 
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prifoner  to  this  cattle,  and  afterwards  removed  by  Sir 
John  Pelham,  her  keeper,  to  Pevenfey.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  Archbithop  Chicheley  was  lent  here,  in  the 
procefs  againtt  Eleanor,  duchefs  of  Gloucefter,  accufed 
of  fore  cry  and  witchcraft. 

Here  was  a priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by  Robert 
de  Crevecceur  in  the  year  1119,  which  was  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger. 

Lenham  is  a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  by  the 
Romans  called  Durolenum  but  at  prefen t much  re- 
duced : the  market  was  long  difeontinued,  but  in  the 
year  1757  an  attempt  was  made  to  rettore  it. 

“At .Lenham,”  fays  Bilhop  Gibfon,inhis  continuation 
of  Camden,  “is  a thing  exceedingly  remarkable  mention- 
ed on  the  tomb  of  Robert  Thompfon,  efcp  in  the  church 
there,  who  was  grandchild  to  that  truly  religious  ma- 
tron Mary  Honey  wood,  wife  of  Robert  Honey wood, 
of  Charing,  efq.  She  had,  at  her  deceafe,  lawfully  de- 
feended  from  her,  367  children  ; 16  of  her  own  body, 
i»4  grand-children,  228  in  the  third  generation,  and 
nine  in  the  fourth.  Her  renown  liveth  with  her  pofte- 
rity  ; her  body  lieth  in  the  church  and  her  monument 
may  be  feen  in  Mark’s  hall,  in  Eff'ex,  where  the  died.” 

At  Charing  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  anciently 
had  a palace,  of  which  considerable  ruins  remain.  At 
Hothfield  is  a feat  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet. 

Afhford  'Bauds  in  a tttuation  agreeable  and  healthy, 
and  a branch  of  the  Stour  runs  near  the  town. 
Here  is  a weekly  market,  on  Saturday,  for  corn,  &c. 
and  another  on  the  hr  ft  and  third  Tuefday  in  every 
month,  for  fat  and  lean  cattle.  Large  barracks  have 
been  erected,  capable  of  holding  4000  troops.  The 
church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  here  is  a freegram- 
mar-fchool,  founded  bv  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1. 

Three  miles  north  from  Afhford  is  Eaftwelh 
There  is  a tradition,  that  a fon  of  Richard  III.  efcaped 
after  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  and  retiring  to  this  village, 
died  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  at  the  age  of  81. 
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Two  miles  fouth  from  Afhford  is  Hinxhill,  or  Hinkfell, 
where  in  the  year  1727  a field  was  obferved  to  be  on 
fire,  and  continue  to  burn  for  near  fix  weeks,  till  it  had 
confumed  about  three  acres  of  ground  to  afhes.  It 
yielded  a fmoke,  and  ftrong  fmell,  like  a brick-kiln  : the 
foil  was  of  a marfhy  peat-like  texture. 

At  Merlham-hatch  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull,  and  at  Sellenge  is  Mount  Morris,  a feat  of  Mr. 
Robinfon,  now  Lord  Rokeby.  Hithe  ranks  as  one  of 
the  principal  cinque  ports,  to  which  it  was  ere£led  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  on  the  decline  of  Weft-Hithe 
and  Limne,  but  the  harbour  of  this  has  long  been  chok- 
ed up  with  fand.  Leland  tells  us  here  were  anciently 
four  churches,  but  defiroyed  before  his  time.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  moll  of  the  inhabitants  fell  a facri- 
fice  to  the  plague,  and  loon  afterwards  two  hundred 
houfes  were  defiroyed  by  fire.  The  furviving  inhabi- 
tants, difpirited  by  thefe  calamities,  refolved  to  leave  the 
place,  but  the  king  perfuaded  them  to  fiay,  and  granted 
them  a temporary  exemption  from  the  port-duty.  The 
quota  allotted  to  Hithe  for  a general  armament  was 
five  (hips,  one  hundred  and  five  men,  and  five  boys.  It 
is  a corporation  governed  by  a mayor  and  jurat,  two 
chamberlains,  town-clerk,  &c.  The  town  contains 
about  200  houfes,  rnoftly  in  one  long  fineet.  Here  was 
formerly  a weekly  market,  on  Saturday,  which  for 
fome  time  has  been  dilufed,  and  the  neighbouring  far- 
mers have  lately  attended  on  Thurfdays. 

As  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  it  fends  two  members  to 
the  Rritifh  parliament.  Here  is  a remarkable  pile  of  dry 
bones,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  eight  high, 
which  appears  from  an  infeription  to  have  belonged  to 
Danes  and  Englifh  who  fell  in  a battle  fought  here  be- 
fore the  conqueft.  Hithe  has  a fort,  under  a gunner, 
and  two  afliftants;  befides  which,  three  new  forts,  with 
barracks  for  a hundred  men,  have  been  ere£led  within 
a mile  of  each  other.  6CIt  evidently  appereth,”  faith  Le- 
land, li  that  where  the  paroch  chirch  is  now,  was  fum- 
tyme  a fayr  abbay,  and  thereby  ruines  of  houfes  of  the 
VOL.  II.  F 
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office  of  the  abbay.”  An  hofpital  for  thirteen  poor  per*» 
fons  was  founded  by  Haimo,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  about 
the  year  1336.  Two  hoys  trade  to  London.  Weft 
Hytbe  joins  the  prefent  Hythe. 

* Two  miles  and  a naif  north  from  Hytbe  is  Qften- 
hanger  or  Weftenhanger  boufe ; formerly  an  eminent 
manfion,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Auberville.  The 
houfe  was,  once  moated  all  round,  and  had  a draw- 
bridge, a gatehoufe,  and  portal,  with  a port-clufe,  or 
portcullis,  and  the  walls  all  embattled  and  fortified  with 
nine  towers,  one  of  which  was  called  Fair  Rofa- 
mond’s  tower,  and  it  was  thought  fhe  was  kept  here 
fome  time  before  fhe  was  removed  to  Woo  iftock. 

There  were  formerly  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix 
rooms,  and,  according  to  report,  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  windows.  Several  prifoners  were  kept  here  for  fome 
time,  by  the  parliament,  after  the  defeat  of  the  king’s 
troops  at  Maidftone,  1648.  In  the  year  170  x three 
quarters  were  pulled  down:  it  at  prefent  is  let  for  a 
farm-houfe. 

Sandgate  is  a village  fituated  under  a lofty  and  fieep 
hill,  within  a few  yards  of  the  fea.  Here  is  a cable, 
with  a few  guns  mounted. 

Folkfione  is  a member  of  the  port  of  Dover,  fituated 
in  the  Englifh  channel,  nearly  oppofite  Boulogne.  It 
is  a corporation,  governed  by  a mayor,  jurats,  and  com- 
mon-council. Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
fifhing,  and  employ  a great  number  of  boats.  There  is 
a good  anchorage  off  the  town,  in  eight  or  ten  fathom. 
Two  hoys  fail  to  Lon  ion  every  week,  alternately,  wind 
and  weather  permitting.  Here  was  formerly  a cable, 
<c  which,”  fays  Camden,  “ was  probably  one  of  the 
towers  erefited  by  Theodofius  the  Younger,  to  guard  the 
country  againft  the  Saxons.”  The  fort  was  built  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  fea,  on  a very  high  hill,  called 
Cable-hill,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  north  from  the 
prefent  church.  A convent  of  Benedictine  nuns  was 
founded  here  by  Eanfyv  itjha,  the  daughter  of  Eadbu  id,  king 
of  Kent,  about  the  year  630,  for  the  uie  of  herfclf  and  her 
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companions,  which  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  as  Cap- 
grave  fays,  fwaliowed  up  by  the  fea,  or,  according  to 
others,  deft royed  by  the  Danes  : arid  after  that,  granted 
by  King  Athelftan,  in  the  year  927,  to  '(Shrift-church  in 
Canterbury.  After  the  conqueft,  -Nigell.de  Munewell, 
lord  of  Folkftone-,  gave  the  church  and  abby  of  'St. 
Mary  and  St.  Eanfwitha  to  the  abby of  Lonley  in 
Normandy,  whereupon  fame  Benedi (Stine  monks  were 
fent  from  that  houfe  firffc  to  the  caftle,  and  afterwards  to 
a building  nearer  the  church.  This  alien  priory  was 
feized,  and  afterwards  made  denizen.  The  ftte  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Edward,  lord- Clinton. 

To  this  convent,  and  the  caftle,  molt  probably  the 
town  owes  its  rife  : in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confef- 
for  it  was  of  fome  note,  and  belonged  to  Earl  Godwin, 
who,  when  banifhed,  returned with  a large  force  and 
plundered  it.  At  thefurvey  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
it  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  contain  live  churches  ; but 
this,  Mr.  Hafted  thinks,  is  a miftake.  It  has  now  only 
one.  The  inhabitants  had  grants  for  markets  to  be 
held  on  Tuefday,  Wednefday,  and  Thurfday,  weekly; 
the  two  former  days  feem  never  to  have  been  ufed,  and 
the  latter  is  almoft  difeontinued.  The  Earl  of  Radnor 
is  alfo  Vifcount  of  Folkftone.  Dr.  William  Harvey, 
who  difeovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a na- 
tive of  this  place.  J 

Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Maidftone  is  Boxley, 
a large  and  populous  village  on  the  Cray,  where 
there  was  formerly  a monaftery  of  Cifterftan  monks, 
brought  from  Clairvaux  in  Champagne  by  William 
de  Ypres,*‘earl  of  Kent,  who  afterwards  became  a 
monk  at  Laon  in  France,  in  the  year  1145.  This 
jibby,  from  the  famous  wood  here,  was  called  in  fome 
records  Abbatia  Sanctse  Crucis  in  Gratiis.  It  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

In  this  parifh  is  Pi  nendon- heath,  where  1110ft  of  the 
great  country  meetings  have  been  held  from  the  earlieft 
times,  and  where  the  fheriff  holds  his  county  courts 
monthly,  and  where  he  takes  the  poll  for  county  mem- 
bers and  for  coroners,  though  after ‘a*  few  votes  are 
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taken  the  poll  is  ufually  adjourned  to  Maidftone.  An  af- 
feinbly  was  held  here  in  the  year  1076,  fummoned  by 
Archbifhop  Lanfranc,  to  enquire  into  fome  frauds  and 
dilapidations  committed  on  the  church,  princij  ally  aimed 
againft  Odo,  earl  of  Kent  and  bifhop  of  Bayeux.  The 
county-houle  is  a poor  mean  cottage. 

About  a mile  north  from  Maidftone  is  Allington- 
caftle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway.  In  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a place  of  note,  and  called 
the  caftle  of  Medway.  It  was  rafed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Danes.  After  the  conqueft,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Earl  Warren.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a licence 
was  obtained  by  Sir  Stephen  Penchefter,  to  build  here 
a caftle,  to  fortify  and  embattle  it;  whence  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Allington,  Pmchefter.  There  was  for-- 
merly  a park  adjoining  : what  remains  is  now  ufed  as 
a farcn-hou ie. 

About  three  miles  north  from  Maidftone,  and  33 
from  London,  is  Avlesford  on  the  Medway,  over  which 
is  a bone  bridge  of  fix  arches.  The  ancient  name  of 
this  place  is  found  to  have  been  SaifTenaig-habail,  but 
from  a bloodv  battle  fought  here,  between  tne  Saxons 
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and  the  Britons,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated, 
changed  to  Angle.sford,  and  then  Aylestoid.  In  the 
reign  ot  Henry  III.  a monaftery  of  Carmelites  was 
founded  here,  by  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor ; which  was 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat:  great 
it  is  now  remaining,  and  converted  into  a man-, 
fion,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ayiesford.  Near  it 
are  three  large  ftones,  one  placed  on  the  other  two, 
vulgarly  called,  Kets  Coity-houfe  ; by  Mr.  Camden, 
fuppofed  to  be  lo  named  from  Catigern,  a Britifh 
prince,  killed  here  in  a battle  with  tne  Saxons.  Others 
call  it  a Britifh  altar.  This  monument  is  compoled  of 
four  large  ftones,  ot  that  fort  called  Kentifh  rag  : three 
of  them  are  let  upright  in  the  ground,  encloftng  three 
fides  of  a fquare,  and  fronting  the  north,  weft,  and 
fouth  points ; the  fourth,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  laid 
tranfverfely  over,  and  ferves  as  a covering,  but  does  not 
touch  the  fouth  ftone.  It  is  not  parallel  to  the  horizon^ 
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but  inclines  towards  the  weft,  in  an  angle  of  about  nine 
degrees ; owing  to  the  weft-end  ftone,  on  which  it 
refts,  being  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  other  fupporter. 
Perhaps  the  eaft  end,  now  open,  was  once  alfo  inclofed ; 
as  at  about  feventy  yards  to  the  north -weft  lies  another 
ftone  of  the  fame  kind,  and  formed  as  thofe  handing. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  ftones  are  as  follow  : that 
on  the  fouth  fide  is  eight  feet  high,  feven  and  a half 
broad,  and  two  thick  ; it  weighs  about  eight  tons  : that 
on  the  north  is  eight  feet  high,  as  many  broad, 
and  two  thick  ; its  weight,  eight  tons  and  a half : the 
weft,  or  end-ftone,  is  extremely  irregular  ; its  medium 
meafure  is  five  feet  in  length,  the  fame  in  breadth,  and 
in  thicknefs  fourteen  inches  ; its  weight,  about  two 
tons  : the  tranfverfe,  or  import,  islikewite  very  irregu- 
lar ; its  length  eleven,  breadth  eight,  and  thicknefs  two 
feet ; and  it  weighs  about  ten  tons  feven  hundred. 
None  of  thefe  ftones  have  the  leaft  mark  of  any 
workmanfhip.  The  neareft  quarry,  and  from  which 
they  were  in  all  likelihood  taken,  is  at  the  diftance  of 
about  fix  miles. 

At  the  diftance  of  two  fields  fouthward  from  the 
monument,  in  the  bottom  nearer  Aylesford,  is  a heap 
of  the  like  kind  of  ftones ; fome  ot  which  are  partly 
upright,  and  others  lying  in  a circle  round  them,  in  all 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten.  Thofe  that  are  partly 
upright,  with  a large  one  lying  acrofs  over  them,  ap- 
pear to  have  once  formed  a kind  of  ftruture  as  that 
of  Kets  Coity-houfe,  and  to  have  fronted  towards  the 
fame  afpet  ; the  whole  is  now  intergrown  with  elms 
and  other  coppice  fhrubs.  This  monument  of  anti- 
quity is  reported  to  have  been  demolifhed  by  fome  per- 
fons  digging  a trench  underneath  it,  in  expectation  of 
finding  either  treafure  or  remains  of  antiquity;  and  the 
trench  being  left  open,  an  elm-tree  grew  on  it,  and  by 
degrees  raifedthe  ftones,  and  threw  them  to  the  ground. 
Some  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  this  field  a Ipur  of 
very  antique  form,  with  a remarkable  long  fpring,  and 
large  rowel  ; and  the  handle  and  fmali  part  of  the  blade 
of  a very  ancient  fword. 
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Five  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Maidftone  is  Sutton 
Valence,  or  Town  Valence,  a fmall  village;  near 
which  are  the  remains  of  a caftle,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  one  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  or  Henry  III.  Between  Maid* 
Bone  and  Tunbridge  is  Mereworth,  "where  there  for- 
merly was  a caftle,  which  about  the  year  1750  "was 
pulled  down,  and  an  elegant  manfion  built  on  the 
I p ot,  after  a deftgn  of  Palladio,  by  the  Earl  of  Weft- 
truM'eland,  now  the  feat  of  Lord  le  Defpencer.  Near 
Mereworth  is  Weft  Peckham,  where  there  was  a pre- 
cepCory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  jerufalem,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  granted  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

About  feven  miles  fouth  from  Maidftone'  lies  Mar* 
den,  a village  which  gives  name  to  a hundred,  and  was 
once  a market-town.  The  parifh  is  extenftve,  and 
contains,  in  the  whole,  about  300  houfes. 

Five  miles  caff  of  Wrotham  is  Mailing,  called 
Weft  Mailing,  or  Town  Mailing,  a fmall  market-town 
on  a brook,  which  runs  into  the  Medway.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a convent  of  Benedidtine  nuns,  founded 
by  Gundnlph,  biihop  of  Rochefter,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus.  It  now  belongs  to  the  family  of  Ho- 
neywood,  by  fome  of  whom  the  body  of  the  houfe  was 
fulled  down  and  rebuilt;  but  many  of  the  original  offices 
were  left,  particularly  a chapel,  which  was  for  fome 
time  ufed  as  a place  of  worftnp  for  diffenters,  and  has 
Fmce  been  converted  into  a dwelling-houfe  : 'other  parts 
have  been  converted  into  ftables  and  granaries.  At  fome 
diftance  weft  from  the  abbv,  on  the  left  hand  going  up 
the  town,  is  a very  ancient  ftone  building  of  the  fame 
ftyle,  called  the  Old  Gaol,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  the  prifon  belonging  to  the  abby.  It  has 
been  lately  ufed  for  drying  and  keeping  hops.  Satur- 
day is  the  market-day.  Another  Mailing,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  tide  of  Eaft,  lies  about  a mile  from  Weft  Mai- 
ling. 

About  a mile  north  from  Town  Mailing  is  Lei- 
bourn,  near  the  Medway,  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
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cafile,  which  was  efteemed  a place  of  ftrength,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  at 
which  time  Roger  de  Leibourn  accompanied  that  king 
to  the  holy  land,  and  ferved  at  the  liege  of  Acre.  It  after- 
wards  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  by  Richard  II.  given 
to  the  abby  of  Grace,  on  Tower-hill,  London:  at  the 
diffolution  of  monaileries  it  was  given  to  Sir  Edward 
North:  in  the  year  1776  it  became  the  property  of 
Dr.  James  Hawley.  Very  little  remains,  except  fome 
parts  of  round  towers,  and  the  ancient  door  or  gate. 
The  manfion  built  on  its  fite  is  converted  into  a farm- 
houfe. 

Five  miles  NNE.  from  Afhford,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Stour,  is  Wye,  where  was  a college  of  priefts 
founded  by  John  Kemp,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  af- 
terwards cardinal,  who  was  a native  of  the  place,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Y I.  Near  Wye  at  Grande),  many  urns, 
and  other  Roman  veflels  and  uteniils,  have  been  found. 
Sixty-five  miles  from  London,  between  Folkftone  and 
Canterbury,  is  Elliam,  which  had  formerly  a weekly 
market,  on  Monday,  now  held  only  once  in  five  or  fix 
years,  to  preferve  a claim  of  right. 

About  three  miles  north-well  from  Hithe  is  Limne, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  an  ancient  port  called  A'/y^i/  or 
Portus  Lemanis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rother,  which 
anciently  flowed  this  way ; where  a company  of  T urna- 
cenies,  i.  e.  foldiers  of  Tournay,  were  (lationed  under  the 
count  of  the  Saxon  (hore.  On  the  fummit  of  the  hill  is 
an  ancient  caftellated  manfion  of  the  archdeacons  of  Can- 
terbury; built,  as  is  fuppofed  by  Lambard  and  others, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Stutfail  caflie. 

4C  Limne  was  formerly  a famofe  haven,7*  fays  Le- 
land,  “ and  good  for  fhyppes  that  might  cum  to  the 
foot  of  the  hilie.  The  place  ys  yet  called  Shypwey  and 
Old  Hi’  en.  Farther,  at  this  day  the  lord  of  the  five 
portes  kepeth  his  principal  court  a little  by  eft  from 
Lymme  hill:  there  remayueth  at  this  day  the  ruines  of  a 
flrong  fortreis  of  the  Britons,  hangging  on  the  hill,  and 
cumming  down  tu  : ae  very  fbte.  1 he  comp  ie  of  the 
fortreffe  feemeth  cu  be  ten  acres,  and  be  lykelyhood  jt 
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had  fum  wall  beftde,  that  ftreetched  up  to  the  very  top 
of  the  hille,  wher  now  ys  the  paroch  chirch,  and  the 
archidiaeons  houfe  of  Cantorbury.  The  old  walls 
are  made  of  Britons  brikes,  very  large,  and  great  flynt, 
fet  together  almoft  indiflolubly  with  mortars  made  of 
fmawle  pybble.  The  walles  be  very  thickke,  and  in 
the  weft  end  of  the  caftel,  appereth  the  bafe  of  an  old 
towre.  About  this  caftel,  in  time  of  mind,  were  found 
antiquities  of  money  of  the  Romaynes.  Ther,  as  the 
chirch  is  now,  was  fumtyme  without  fayle  an  abbay» 
The  graves  yet  appere  yn  the  chirch,  and  of  the  lodging 
of  the  abbay,  be  now  converted  into  the  achidiacons 
houie,  the  wich  ys  made  like  a caftelet,  embatelyd.’8 
The  manfton  is  at  prefent  converted  into  a farm-houfe. 

Limne,  at  this  time,  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  fea. 
From  Limne  to  Canterbury  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  road,  called  Stone-ftreet.  A little  to  the 
South  are  the  remains  of  a fortrefs,  called  Stutfall  caftle* 
About  a mile  to  the  north  of  Hithe  is  the  village  of 
Saltvvood,  where  formerly  was  a caftle,  built,  as  is  fup- 
poled,  by  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Oefc, 
or  Ufk,  fon  of  Hengift  : but  Capt.  Grofe  thinks  the 
whole  to  have  been  conftrudted  by  the  Normans.  It 
was  in  the  pofieftion  of  Henry  of  Eflex,  baron  Raleigh, 
lord-warden  of  the  ports,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  but 
he  being  charged  of  cowardly  deferting  the  king’s  ftand- 
aid  at  a battle  in  Wales,  and  he  being  vanquilhed  in 
fmgle  combat  by  his  accufer,  Robert  de  Montfort,  the 
king  feizcd  upon  the  caftle : King  John  reftored  it  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  to  which  it  had  before  been 
given  by  Halden,  a Saxon  nobleman,  in  the  year  1036. 
Archbifhop  Cranmer  furrendered  it  to  Henry  VIII.  in 
exchange  for  fome  other  lands.  The  remains  are  con- 
ftderable.  It  is  faid  that  anchors  have  been  dug  up  near  ; 
if  that  be  true,  there  muft  have  been  a forge,  for  the  fea 
could  never  have  come  up  fo  high. 

At  Newington,  a village  to  the  north-eaft  of  Hithe, 
there  was  formerly  a premonftratenftan  priory.  Four 
miles  north-weft  from  Hithe  is  Monk’s  Horton,  where 
there  was  a Cluniac  priory,  cell  to  Lewes,  founded  by 
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Robert  de  V ere,  conftable  of  England  in  the  reiign  of 
Henry  II.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Richard 
Tate,  and  afterwards  to  — — Mantelh 
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AT  Lewifham,  leaving  the  Maidftone  road  to  the 
left,  palling  a hamlet  called  South-end,  where  are  many 
good  houfes,  we  come  to  Bromley.  This  is  a well* 
built  market-town,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Ravenf- 
burn.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  a college  founded 
by  Warner,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  for  clergymen’s  widows,  and  well  endowed;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  town,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a palace 
belonging  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  to  whom  the  manor 
was  granted  by  King  Edgar.  Near  the  palace  is  a 
medicinal  fpring.  The  market  is  on  Thurfday.  At 
a little  diflance  from  Bromely  is  Hayes,  where  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham  had  a feat,  now  belonging  to 
Mr.  Dehaney.  From  MaramVcourt-hill  may  be 
feen  the  Earl  of  Stanhope’s  feat  at  Chevening-place ; 
Coombank,  the  feat  of  Lord  Frederick  Campell ; Mon- 
treal, the  feat  of  Lord  Amhurit ; Wildernefs,  Earl 
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Camden’s;  Ovenden,  Lady  Stanhope’s;  and  Chepffed- 
place,  Mr.  Polhiil’s.  On  the  hill  is  an  inn:  crofs  the 
Darent  to  Riverhead,  where  a road  to  the  right  leads 
to  Wefterham.  Sevenoaks  is  pleafantiv  fitnated,  and 
well  built.  Here  is  a free  grammar-fehool,  and  an 
alms-houfe,  founded  by  Sir  William  Rumpled, 
originally  a deferted  child,  found  in  the  ftreet  of  Seven- 
oaks,  who  afterwards  became  lord  mavor  of  London. 
The  lift  foundation  was  in  the  year  1432,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  afterwards  confirmed.  There  are 
fix  exhibitions  annually  of  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  not 
confined  either  to  any  particular  college  or  univerfity. 
Near  the  town  are  feme  filk-mills,  and  about  half  a 
mile  to  the.  forth  is  Knol'h  the  feat -of  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet.  Near  Sevenoaks  Sir  Humphry  Stafford  was 
defeated  and  flam,  by  the  celebrated  Jack  Cade,  in  the 
year  1450.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Three  miles  north  from  Sevenoaks  is  Ottford,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Medway.  In  the  year  773  a battle 
was  fought  here  between  Gffa,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
Aldred,  king  of  Kent,  in  which  the  former  obtained  a 
complete  vidlory,  killing  Aldred  with  his  own  hand. 
In  the  year  1016,  the  Danes  were  defeated  by  Edmund 
Ironfides  with  great  flaughter. 

Tunbridge  is  fituated  on  the  Medway:  here  are  the 
remains  of  a caftle  built  or  repaired  by  Richard  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Hertford,  and  natural  fon  of  Richard  L duke  of 
Normandv,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  who  alfo 
founded  a priory  of  black  canons,  which  was  granted  to 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  towards  the  endowment  of  his  college. 
This  caftle  was  taken  by  King  Stephen,  by  King  John, 
and  by  Henry  III.  and  garrifoned  by  the  laft  monarch. 
Here  is  a free  grammar-fehodi,  founded  by  Sir  Andrew' 
Judde,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  Vi...  Tunbridge  fent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Here  is  a weekly 
market  every  Friday  for  provifions,  and  another  the 
firft  Tuefday  in  every  month  for  live  cattle. 

Ihe  elebrated  fprings  called  T unbridge- wells  are  aC 
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die  bottom  of  three  hills,  to  which  have  been  given  the 
fanciful  names  of  mount'  Ephrama,  mount  Sion,  and 
mount  Pieafant.  The  fprings  were  firft  difcovered  in 
1606,  by  Dudley,  lord  North,  who  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  a deep  confumpdon;  and,  returning  home 
hopelefs,  in  paffing  through,  a wood  obferved ' th#e;- 
fprings,  and  fome  of  the  Water  being, carried  to  a.  phyw 
lie i an  in  London,  he  analyfed  them,  and  recommended 
them  to  his  iordlhip’s  drinking,-  who  loon  found nih’. 
them  a perfedl  cure.  The  firft  buildings  were  credited 
in  1636  j fince  that  time  coffee-houfes,  todgi-ng-hoiifeN 
and  aflembly-rooms,  have  been  built,  with  a regular: 
mailer  of  the  ceremonies ; and  a large  chapel  of  cafe 
to  the  parifh  church,  where  divine  ferviceis  performed 
twhee  a day  during  the  feafon.  The  rocks,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  wells,  are  in  fome  parts 
feventy-five  feet  high,  the  mean  height  forty,  inter- 
fperfed  with  furpriiing  cliffs  and  chafms,  that  Lad 
through  the  midft  of  them  by  narrow,  gloomy  p ul- 
lages, Here  is  a conliderable  trade  in  wooden  toys, 
called  Tunbridge-ware.  In  the  paiifh  of  Chiding- 
ftone,  about  four  miles  fouth-weft  from  Tunbridge,,  is. 
a large  ftone  or  rock,  ffmilar  to  thofe  found  at  the 
village  of  Men  in  Cornwall;  it  is  lituated  in  a farm- 
yard. 

Five  miles  well  from  Tunbridge- wells  is  Groom- 
bridge,  where  is  an  ancient,  manff op  belonging  to  the 
Wallers,  and  faid  to  have  been  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken  by  Sir  William 
Waller2.  and  remained  confined  thirty-dye  years* 
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FROM  Tunbridge,  leaving  the  road  to  the  wells  on 
the  right,  we  proceed  to  Kippings-crofs,  in  the  road 
to  Romney.  Iden-green  brings  to  our  recolle&ion  the 
ftory  of  Alexander  Iden,  a gentleman  of  Kent,  who 
flew  Jack  Cade  after  he  had  been  forfaken  by  his 
followers.  Tenterden  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  jurats,  town-clerk,  &;c.  The  church  is  remark- 
able for  its  lofty  fteeple,  on  which  a beacon  was  eredted 
by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  invafton  by  the  Spaniards. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  fays,  that  Tenterden 
fteeple  was  the  caufe  of  Godwin  lands,  an  eftate 
which  belonged  to  Earl  Godwin,  and  was  guarded 
from  the  fea  by  a wail : but  they  were  fo  intern  on 
building  the  fteeple  that  the  wall  was  negledled,  and 
the  land  overflowed,  which  they  could  never  after- 
wards recover.  But  the  ftory  of  thefe  lands  having 
been  a part  of  the  eftate  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  lea,  is  probably  a fable. 

It  was  one  of  firft  places  in  vvhich  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture was  eftablifhed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
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Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Friday.  Appledore  was 
anciently  a feaport-town  before  the  Rother  changed  its 
courfe,  and  left  the  place  at  fome  diftance.  In  the 
year  893  the  Danes  failed  up  to  the  town,  and  built 
there  a fort  or  cattle,  which  it  is  fuppofed  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  French  in  the  year  1380,  and  the  pre- 
fent  church  built  on  its  foundation.  At  this  time  it 
contains  hardly  fifty  houfes.  Two  miles  north-eatt 
from  Appledore,  at  a village  called  Kenarton  or  Kenar- 
dinton,  are  the  vettiges  of  a Roman  camp. 

Old  Romney  was  once  a place  of  note,  and  a feaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rother ; but  the  Rother  changing  its 
courfe  to  Rye,  and  the  fea  receding,  it  has  long  fince 
fallen  to  decay,  and  now  fcarcely  contains  twenty 
houfes.  Here  was  an  hofpitalfor  lepers,  founded  bv  Adam 
de  Chernng,  in  time  of  Baldwin,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, which  being  decayed  and  forfaken  in  the  year 
1363,  was  re-eftu biifhed  by  John  Frauncys^  with  a 
matter  and  p;  iett,  almott  in  the  nature  of  a chantry. 
In  the  year  1481  it  was  given  to  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford. 

New  Romney,  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  has 
rifen  out  of  its  ruins,  though  of  fucli  antiquity,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  it  was  a flourifhing  town,  with 
five  parifhes:  it  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  fends 
two  members  to  the  Britiih  parliament;  but  the 
harbour  has  long  been  deftroyed  by  inundations  of  the 
fea.  It  is  a corporation  town,  governed  by  a mayor, 
jurats,  chamberlain,  recorder,  and  town-clerk,  and  has 
a weekly  market  on  Saturday.  The  number  of  houfes  is 
about  100,  and  the  inhabitants  500.  Near  the  church 
is  a hall  newly  built,  where  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  com- 
mons, of  the  cinque  ports  hold  their  courts.  The 
members  of  this  port  are,  Old  Romney,  Promhil), 
Tydd,  Ollafton  and  Dungenefs.  At  Romney  was  an 
alien  priory,  which  was  given  by  Henry  VI.  to  All- 
Souls  college,  Oxford. 

Promhil!  was  once  a town,  but  fwallowcd  up  by  the 
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fea  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Seven  miles  north 
irom  Romney  is  Biifington,  where  was  a priory  of 
black  canons,  founded  by  John  Manufel,  treafurer  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  York,  and  provoft  of  Beverley, 
in  the  year  1253,  which  was  granted  to  the  Archbithop 
of  Canterbury  in  exchange  for  other  lands. 

Lydd  or  Lid,  three  miles  fouth  from  New  Romney,  is 
faid  to  owe  its  rife  to  the  inhabitants  of  Promhill,  who 
fettled  here  when  the  fea  demolifhed  their  town  : it  is 
fituated  about  three  miles  and  a half  from  the  light- 
ihoufe  at  Dungenefs,  and  feventy-two  fouth-eaft  Lon- 
don. It  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a bailiff,  jurats. 
Though  a member  of  Romney,  the  cuftom-houfe 
is  under  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Rye.  On  the  beach 
near,  is  a heap  of  hones,  called  the  tomb  of  Crilpin  and 
Crifpianus.  Here  is  a trifling  market  011  Thurfday, 

Romney  marfh  is  a tradl  of  40,000  or  50,000  acres  of 
rich  land,  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft:  part  of  Kent,  defended 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  fea  by  an  embankment  or 
artificial  wall,  three  miles  in  length,  twenty  feet  height, 
twenty  broad  at  the  top,  and  near  300  at  the  bottom. 
Towards  the  fea  it  is  defended  by  piles  and  flakes,  at  an  ex- 
pence of  4000I.  a-year,  which  is  aflfeffed  on  the  proprietors 
of  the  whole  marfh.  This  embankment  is  called  Dim-, 
church  wall,  from  a tillage  fituated  between  Romney 
and  Hithe,  containing  a church  and  about  forty  houles. 
There  is  a good  road  for  carriages  along  the  wall. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Bromley  is  Chifilhurft,  plea- 
fantlv  fituated,  with  many  good  houfes.  In  the  parifh 
is  Camden-place,  where  the  celebrated  antiquary  and 
hiftorian  Camden  refided:  it  became  the  property,  and 
gave  title  of  earl  to  C.  Pratt,  the  eminent  lawyer,  and 
lord  chancellor.  About  four  miles  from  Bromley  is 
Hoi  wood,  where  are  the  veftiges  of  a camp,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  fan  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  T wo 
miles  north- weft  from  Bromley,  and  ten  from  London^ 
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is  Beckenham,  a pleafant  village,  containing  many 
houfes  belonging  to  people  of  fortune. 

Twelve  miles  from  Bromley,  and  twenty  from 
London,  is  Wefterham,  on  thp  borders  of  Surry,  the 
native  place  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  bifinop  of  Win- 
chester, and  General  Wolf,  who  fell  glorioufly  at 
Quebec : a monument  is  credited  over  the  fouth  door  to 
the  memory  of  the  latter.  In  the  year  1596  two 
doles  of  land,  amounting  to  nine  acres,  were  removed 
from  their  fituation ; and  in  the  year  1 7 5 (5  a fimilar 
circumftance  happened  in  a field  of  two  acres,  at  the- 
diftance  of  a mile  and  half  from  the  former.  Wefier* 
liana  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday.  Six  miles 
from  Wefterham  is  Eaton-hridge,  over  a branch  of  the 
Medway  called  Eden;  and  not  far  from  thence  is 
Hever-cafile,  once  belonging  to  the  Boleyns,  where 
Henry  VIII.  vifited  the  beautiful  Anne,  whom  he 
afterwards  married  : it  is  Bill  pretty  entire.  In  the  road 
from  Sevenoaks  to  Tunbridge-wells,  leaving  the  town 
of  Tunbridge  confiderably  to  the  left,  is  the  village  of 
Peolhurft,  where  is  Penfhurif-place,  fituated  near  the 
Medway,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Sidney,  and  the 
native  place  of  the  admired  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  author 
of  the  Arcadia,  which  he  wrote  for  the  ufe  of  his  filler, 
the  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  once  a romance  of  great 
celebrity,  now  negledled,  and  almoft  forgotten.  In  the 
park  is,  or  was  lately,  a venerable  oak,  faid  to  have  been 
planted  by  Sir  Philip’s  own  hand. 

Between  Tunbridge  and  Tenterden,  at  Milkhoufe- 
ftreet,  forty-nine  miles  from  London,  a road  to  the 
left  leads  to  Smarden,  through  the  village  of  Bidenden. 
Smarden  is  fifty-fix  miles  and  a half  from  London, 
near  the  Medway.  The  market  here,  which  ufed  for- 
merly to  be  held  on  a Friday,  is  difcontinued.  Two 
miles  north-well  from  Smarden  is  Mottenden,  or  Mo- 
denden,  in  the  parilh  of  Hedcorn,  where  was  a priory 
of  Trinitarians,  founded  by  Sir  Robert  de  Rokellie,  in 
the  year  1224,  granted  by  Henry  Villi  to  Thomas, 
lord  Cromwell,  and  after  his  attainder  to-Sir  Anthony 
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Aucher.  Fourteen  miles  fouth-eafl  from  Tunbridge* 
and  forty-four  from  London,  is  Goudhurft,  once  a 
confiderable  clothing  town ; but  at  prefent  there  are  no 
clothiers  in  the  place,  and  the  market,  formerly  held 
every  Wednefday,  is  difcontinued.  There  are  two 
free-fchools;  one  a grammar-fchool,  the  other  for  Eng- 
lifh.  In  the  year  1637  the  church  was  fet  on  fire,  and 
the  bells  broken  and  melted  by  lightening,  fo  that  the 
•whole  building  was  obliged  to  be  taken  down.  Five  miles 
beyond  Goudhuril  is  Cranbrook,  forty-nine  miles  from 
London.  This  is  one  of  the  places  in  England  where  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  firfl;  introduced  bv  fome 
weavers  of  Louvain,  who  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  left  their  country,  and  were  kindly  received  in 
England  by  Edward  III.  in  the  fourteenth  century;  the 
trade  is  now  totally  declined.  In  the  parifh  are  fome 
fprings,  fimilar  to  Tunbridge-wells.  Here  is  a weekly 
market  on  Saturday.  Three  miles  from  Cranbrook, 
to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  the  village  of  Benenden,  whofe 
church  was  fo  much  damaged  by  lightening  in  the 
year  1672,  that  the  whole  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt; 
and  three  miles  fouth-wefl  from  Goudherft  is  the  village 
of  Combwell,  on  the  borders  of  Suffex,  where  was  a 
priory  of  Auguftines,  founded  by  Robert  de  Thornham 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  was  granted,  at  the  lup- 
prefhon,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas  Culpepper. 
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From  Tunbridge  the  road  paffes  through  Kippings- 
crofs  to  Lamberhurb,  lituated  on  the  borders  of  SufTex. 
In  this  village  were  fome  large  furnaces  and  forges  for 
melting  and  manufacturing  iron-ore  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  rails  placed  round  St.  Papl’s 
church-yard  were  cab  at  this  place.  In  this  parifh, 
but  in  the  county  of  SufTex,  was  Bayham  abby,  fjirfl 
founded  for  Premonflratenfian  monks,  at  a place 
called  Beaulieu,  by  Robert  de  Turnham,  about  the 
year  1200,  and  afterwards  brought  hither.  It  was 
granted  to  Cardinal  Wolfey  towards  the  endowment  of 
his  new  colleges : the  remains  are  conbderable,  and 
form  a ftriking  objedt  in  the  garden  of  the  new  man- 
fion-houfe  belonging  to  Mr.  Pratt.  I11  this  parifh  is 
Scotney  cable,  the  feat  of  Mr.  HufTey,  faid  to  have 
been  built  bv  Inigo  Jones.  A little  to  the  fouth  of 
Sandhurb  is  Body  ham,  where  is  an  ancient  cable,  once 
belonging  to  the  Dalegrigs  or  Dalingrigs,  whole  arms 
and  creb  are  over  the  great  gate;  it  now  belongs  to  Sir 
G.  Webber. 

Newenden  is  a fmall  village,  with  a bridge  over  the 
Rother  into  SufTex.  Camden  is  inclined  to  bx  here 
Anderida,  called  Caer  Andred  by  the  Britons,  and 
Andred  Ceaber  by  the  Saxons.  It  was  debroyed  by 
the  Saxons  under  Ella.  A monabery  for  Carmelites 
was  founded  here  by  Sir  Thomas  Albuger,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Beckley  or  Bakely  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  iron  forges. 

Rye,  btuated  on  a cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rother, 
is  not, one  of  the  original  cinque  ports,  but,  with  Win- 
chelfea,  was  annexed  to  them  at  leab  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  It  was  furrounded  with  a wall,  and  for- 
tibed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  Will  Ypres,  eari 
of  Kent,  one  of  whofe  towers  yet  remains,  and  is  ufed 
as  a gaol.  The  church  is  of  bone,  and  one,  of  the 
largeb  in  the  country;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
a handfome  market- houfe,  and  public  hall.  There  are 
two  markets  weekly,  on  W ednefday  and  Friday*  The' 
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corporation  'cbnftffs  of  a mavor  and  jurats,  and  two 
members  are  returned  to  the  Britifh  parliament.  Here 
was  a houfe  of  Auguftine  friars. 

It  i$‘  a vdry  great  misfortune,  that  its  harbour  has 
been  fo  much*  damaged  by  the'  fea,  and  negledted;  for 
it  is ‘aim  rift  filled  up  in  feveral  places’,  where  it  was  .for- 
merly the  deeped:  and  mod:  convenient.  Some  confix 
derable  families,  who  have  lands  near,  have  taken 
advantage  of  this,  to  extend  them  farther  upon  thofe 
lands,  which  the  fea  in  ftorms  has  thrown  up  againb 
them;  and  by  digging  ditches,  and  making  drains,  there 
are  now  fields  and  m6adows  where  anciently  was 
nothing  but  water.  By  this  means,  {hips’,  only  of  a 
middle  fee  can  come  within  any  convenient  didance  of 
the  town,  whereas  formerly  the  larged  veffels,  and 
even  whole  fleets  together,  could  anchor  jud  by  the 
rocks  on'  which  the  town  bands;  and  as  this  port  lies 
over  againft  Dieppe  in  France,  and  there  is  no  other 
port  between  Portfmouth  and  Dover  which  can  re- 
ceive ihips  of  burden,  not  only  the  dangers’  of  the  fea, 
but,  in  time  of  war,  of  the  enemy,  were  efcaped  by 
the  conveniency  of  this  harbour,’  But  it  being  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  lob,  an  a 61  of  parliament  paded 
in  1721,'  which  ena£hs,  that  no  new  walls,  hanks,  dams, 
or  flops,  fhajl  thereafter  be  erected  on  either  fide  of  the 
water,  that  might  dap  or  alter  the  fltuX  or  reflux  of  the 
fea,  between  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  bounded  by  the 
Camber  anti  Cable  points,  and  New  Shutt  near  Craven 
.11  u ice. 

In  1723  another  a6t  palled  for  completing  the  re- 
pairs of  the  harbour  of  Dover,  'and  for  redoring  the 
harbour  of  Rye  to  its  ancient  goodnffs,  which  dill 
continued  to  he  choked  up,  and' aimed  ruined,  by  the 
/hiding  of  the  beach  without,  and  fettling’ of  the  fullage 
within,  and  bopping  the  flux  of  the  tide,  which  this  a6f 
propofed  fhotild  have  its  free  courfe  through  the 
Scotch-fiat  and  Craven  fluices,  of  into  fuch  other  cut 
or  channel  as  fhould  be  found  mob  proper  and  ex- 
pedient, f? 
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And  in  1724-  another  a£l  pafled  for  making  the 
laffc  a6t  more  effedfual,  fo  far  as  related  to  the  harbour 
of  Rye;  in  which  a power  was  given  to  change  the 
deflgn  of  making  a paflage  bv  the  above-named  fluices, 
and  to  open  a new  cut  from  the  Winchelfea  channel, 
right  out  to  the  fea.  And  they  a6hially  began,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  this  a£I,  to  cut  a broad  and  deep  canal,  which 
was  to  be  carried  to  the  fea  on  the  fide  of  Winchelfea, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  two  boroughs.  But  ftill  thefe  pro- 
vifions  being  found  inefficient,  another  a£t  pafled  in 
1737-8,  for  continuing  the  term  and  powers  granted  by 
the  former  adts,  for  repairing  the  harbour  of  Dover, 
and  for  reftoring  that  of  Rye  to  its  ancient  goodnefs. 

Rye  furnifhed  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  with  nine 
fhips  and  156  men.  There  might  flili,  though  per- 
haps it  might  prove  expenfive,  be  a large  and  com- 
modious haven  made  here,  and  there  is  no  place  would 
be  more  fit  for  a royal  yard,  in  which  fhips  might  be 
built  and  equipped  with  great  conveniency.  Timber 
and  iron  would  be  at  hand ; and  if  hemp  and  flax  were 
rajfed  in  the  adjacent  country,  ropes  and  fail-cloth 
might  be  produced  with  the  like  eafe.  This  would  not 
only  be  beneficial  to  the  counties  of  Suflfex  and  Kent,  but 
alfo  to  the  nation  in  general,  as  great  favings  might 
arife  from  hence  in  the  article  of  (hip-building ; aTafe 
and  good  port  be  obtained,  where  it  is  much  wanted  ; 
and  all  thofe  advantages  be  retrieved,  which  our 
anceflors  poflefled,  when  this  port  and  that  of  Win- 
chellea  were  in  a flourifhing  condition,  and  which 
were  of  great  importance  to  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  be  fo  to  us,  whenever  this  nation  is  at  war  with 
France. 

The  houfes  of  Rye  are  well-enough  built,  and  of 
brick,  though  generally  old  fafhioned ; but  there  are 
fome  very  neat  ones  of  a modern  tafte.  There  is  a 
fmail  fettlement  of  French  refugees  in  this  town,  moftly 
filhermen,  who  have  a minifter  of  their  own.  Arch- 
bifhop  Wake  was  entrufted  by  the  king  with  money 
for  the  relief  of  refugees,  and  it  is  probable  that  th# 
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minifter  here  might  be  paid  out  of  this  fund,  but  feared) 
by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury)  as  fuch. 

The  church,  which  belonged  to  the  monaftery,  is 
turned  into  a kind  of  ftorehoufe  for  planks,  hops,  and 
other  merchandife. 

The  corporation  is  only  by  prefeription.  Here  is 
a free  grammar-fehool,  which  was  erected,  in  1644, 
by  Mr.  Peacock,  one  of  the  jurats,  who  alfo  endowed 
it  with  thirty-two  pounds  a-year,  tor  teaching  all  the 
child  en  of  the  town. 

His  majefty  King  George  I.  on  his  return  from 
Hanover,  January  3,  1725-6,  was  obliged  to  put  in 
here,  after  a very  dangerous  and  tempeftuous  pafiage, 
the  fleet,  as  was  faid,  being  unable  to  make  Dover; 
and  it  was  then  experienced  what  a benefit  it  would 
have  been  to  have  had  this  onlv  confiderable  haven,  as 

j * 

it  formerly  was,  between  Portfmouth  and  Dover,  re- 
ftored  to  its  priftine  flourifhing  Rate;  for  his  majefty 
was  under  great  difficulties  to  land  there,  and  the  larger 
Chi ps  were  unable  to  follow  him. 

His  late  majefty  King  George  II.  was  ftill  in  greater 
danger,  in  making  for  this  port,  than  his  royal  father, 
on  his  return  likewife  from  his  German  dominions, 
from  a violent  ftorm,  which  happened  December  20, 
1736.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  town  w'as  fet 
on  tire  by  the  French. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Rye  is  Breed,  where  there  is 
a manufacture  of  caft-iron.  Between  Tenterden  and 
Rye  is  a river-ifland,  called  Oxney,  formed  by  the 
divided  ftreams  of  the  Rother.  It  is  about  feven  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  contains  three  pari  flies,  and  gives 
name  to  a hundred. 

Winchelfea  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  added  to 
the  original  five,  probably  at  the  fame  time  as  Rye, 
and  enjoys  equal  privileges ; built,  it  is  faid,  in  the 
reign  of  Edwrard  I. 

Winchelfea  is  faid  to  have  been  a place  of  great 
trade  and  population,  with  eighteen  churches,  and  a 
large  and  fpacious  harbour.  The  prefent  place  was 
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never  comparable  to  the  other,  and  only  contained 
three  parifh  churches,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
more  ancient  town.  The  fea,  which  had  (wal- 
lowed up  the  old  town,  left  the  new  one  before  it  was 
finifhed.  It  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  par- 
liament, though  the  market  and  trade  are  loft,  and 
little  more  than  the  fkeleton  of  a regular  and  handfome 
town  remains.  The  ftreets  hand  all  at  right-angles, 
and  are  divided  into  thirty-two  quarters,  as  they  are 
called.  The  ftone-work  of  three  gates  is  yet  handing, 
and  a number  of  fine  vaults,  formerly  ufed  for  ware- 
houfes,  lately  for  a cambric  manufacture  which  did 
not  fucceeck 

In  the  church  of  St.  Leonard  was  a picture  of  that 
faint,  refpecled  as  the  patron  of  the  town,  with  a fan 
or  van,  as  a fceptre,  in  his  hand,  which  being  moveable 
at  pleafure,  fuch  perfons  as  defired  a fair  wind,  to 
bring  their  father,  hufband,  or  friend,  home,  were 
allowed,  on  making  fome  valuable  prefent,  to  fet  it  as 
they  plea  fed  ; and  fuperftition  induced  them  to  believe 
they  fhould  have  a wind  obedient  to  their  wifhes. 
Near  the  town  are  fome  large  marfhes,  defended  againft 
the  fea  at  a great  expence.  In  the  year  1349  a fleet 
of  Spanifh  veffels,  returning  from  the  Netherlands, 
richly  laden,  was  attacked  by  the  Englifh,  and  twenty- 
fix  of  their  (hips  taken  off  this  town. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Thomas’s  church  is  now  the 
only  parifh  church  in  the  town.  On  the  level 
relinquifhed  by  the  fea,  which  is  kept  out  by  ex- 
penlive  works,  two  miles  north-weft  of  the  town, 
and  half  a mile  weft  of  the  fea,  appears  a caftle,  called 
Camber,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1539  or 
1540,  at  the  expence  of  23,000!.  It  is  circular,  and 
faced  with  fquare  ftones,  on  a plan  of  others,  built  in 
the  fame  reign,  with  one  large  round  tower,  ferving  as  a 
keep,  furrounded  by  an  affemblage  of  fmaller,  of  the 
fame  figure,  Connected  by  ftiort  curtains.  Here  was 
formerly  a monaftery,  founded  by  William  de  Bucking- 
ham, and  a houfe  of  friars  pieachers,  founded  by  Ed* 
ware!  II. 
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AT  FI im well,  the  left-hand  road  proceeds  to  Rye;  the 
right,  to  Hurft-Green.  At  Robertfbridge,  or  Rotherf- 
bridge,  there  was  a Ciflercian  monaflery,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  tome  remains  of  which  are  via- 
ble in  a barn  or  out-building  belonging  to  a farm-houfe. 
Here  is  a poll-office,  and  on  Silver-hill,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  fome  barracks. 

Battel  is  fo  named  from  the  battle  fought  between 
King  Harold  and  William  the  Norman,  which  ended 
decifively  in  favour  of  the  latter,  lofing  his  life  and  crown, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1066.  The  conqueror  after- 
terwards  built  on  the  fpot  where  Harold’s  body  was 
found  an  abby  for  Benedidtine  monks,  which  he 
brought  from  Marmoutier  in  Normandy,  and  endowed 
it  with  great  privileges,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the 
Bain.  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and  exempt  from  epifco- 
pal  jurifdidlion  : it  was  granted,  at  the  diflblution,  to  Sir 
Anthony  Brown.  Here  were  long  preferved  King 
William's  fword,  his  coronation  robe,  and  a roll,  con- 
taining the  names  of  his  companions,  fuppofed  to  be 
loll  at  the  diffolution.  The  remains  of  the  abby  have 
an  air  of  magnificence,  and  a fuit  of  rooms  is  Bill  in- 
habited : the  carved  work  of  the  great  hall  was  re- 
moved by  Lord  Montagu  to  Cowdry  near  Midhurfl. 
The  eftate  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  (jrodfrey  Webfter. 

. Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  abby,  people  began 
to  build  near,  and  a town  was  raifed,  which  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  I.  had  the  grant  of  a market  to  be  held  eveiy 
Sunday  free  of  toll,  which  the  vifcount  Montagu,  who 
obtained  the  abby  at  the  reformation,  changed  to  ThurL 
day.  Befides  the  market  on  Thurfday  tor  proviftons, 
&c.  there  is  another*  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  every 
month  for  live  cattle.  The  principal  manufacture  is 
that  of  gunpowder. 

O i _ 

Near  Battel  is  a hill  called  Beacon-hill,  formerly 
called  Standard-hill,  where  William  the  Norman  is 
faid  to  have  ere&edjiis  ftandard.  Near  the  church  of 
Crowherft,  about  two  miles  foutli  from  Battel,  are  the 
ruins  of  a chapel  or  oratory. 

Haftings,  one  of  the  original  and  principal  cinque 
ports,  is  fituated  between  two  hills,  and  contains  two 
churches  and  about  fix,  hundred  houfes.  There  are 
two  markets  weekly,  on'  W ednefday  and  Saturday*  It 
was  formerly,  as  ;a  cinque-por.t,  obliged  to  UP  out  o,t 
jfhips  for  the  king's  fefvice  within  forty  days  of  the 
royal  notice,  and  to'inaintain  the  crew  at  their  own 
coft:  fourteen  days'; "after  which  time  their  expences 
during  their  fervice  yvere  to  be  defrayed  by  the  king* 
The  harbour,  onife'  excellent,  from  the  frequent  dorms 
is  now  only  an  indifferent  road  for  fmall  vqffels.  HafL 
ings  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  nartie  from  a Danifti 
pirate  who  landed  here,  and  fortified  the  plabe  to  fecure 
his  retreat  after  he  had  plundered  the  country.  It  is  a 
corporation  governed  by  a mayor,  jurats,  &c.  and  fends 
two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament.  A conliderabl^ 
fiihery  is  carried  on  here*,  particularly  for  herrings  and 
mackarel,  and  feveraf  hoys  trade  to  London.  In  the 
town  are  two  free-fchools;  Here  was  a priory  of  black 
canons,  founded,  according  to  Lei  and,  by  Walter  BrifeB 
according  to  others  it  “was  founded  by  John  Pelham* 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  art 
ancient  c a file.  In  the  feign  of  Richard  II.  Haftings 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  French.  About  two 
miles  weft  from  the  town  is  a large  ft  one,  ofi  Which  Wife 
liam  the  Conqueror  is  faid  to  have  dined  the  day  of  his 

landing;  and  on  the  fpat  where  he  muftered  his  army* 
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Three  miles  north-eaft  from  Battel  is  Sedlefcomb  or 
Selfcomb,  where  is  a medicinal  fpring  fimilar  to  Tun- 
bridg  e-wells ; and  two  miles  to  the  weft  is  Afhburnham- 

place,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Afhburnham. 
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FRANT  is  partly  in  Kent  and  partly  in  Suflex.  At 
Rotherfield  was  an  alien  priory,  under  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Denis  in  France.  At  Mayfield  are  the  remains  of 
a palace  belonging  to  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury, 
called  St.  Dunftan’s  palace  • and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  archbifhops  obtained  a charter  for  a market  and 
two  fairs.  The  remains  are  confiderable.  In  the  year 
1332  a provincial  council  was  held  here,  and  another 
10,1362  for  the  regulation  of  holidays.  Sir  Thomas 
Grefham  had  a feat  here,  and  was  often  viftted  by 
queen  Elizabeth  : the  furniture  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
called  the  queen’s,  is  faid,  at  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas, 
to  have  been  valued  at  755 81.  10s.  8d.  May,  the  poet, 
was  born  here.  A little  to  the  nqrth  is  an  ancient  cir- 
cular camp,  called  Stockbury. 

Hailfham  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednesday, 
Another  road  from  London  through  Eafl  Grinded  is 
about  two  miles  nearer* 
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Eaftbourn  is  lituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  fea, 
in  a vallv  aimed  1 urt minded  with  hills,  and  as  a water- 
ing-place ranks  reipehtably.  Here  was  formerly  a 
market.  In  the  year  1707  a Roman  pavement  was 
difeovered.  Southbourn  aimed  joins  it;  and  aimed 
dole  to  the  water  is  a hamlet  called  Sea-houfes.  About 
two  miles  on  the  left  hand  out  of  the  road  between 
Gate-houfe  and  Horeham,  is  the  village  of  Heathfield, 
which  gave  title  of  lord  to  General  Elliot,  the  brave 
defender  of  Gibraltar.  At  the  death  of  Lord  Heathfield, 
Air.  Newbury  purchafed  the  feat,  and  in  the  park 
ereded  a tower  to  the  memory  of  the  hero,  on  a fpot 
which  commands  a rich  and  mod  extendve  view  by  fea 
and  land.  At  Hurdmonceaux,  about  three  miles  to  the 
ead  of  Haillham,  in  the  road  from  Lewes  to  Battel,  is  a, 
feat  built  in  the  manner  of  a cadle,  by  Roger  Fiennes, 
treafurer  to  Henry  VI. 

This  cadle  inclofes  three  courts,  a large  one  and  twTo 
fmaller : the  entrance  is  on  the  fouth  fide,  through  the 
great  gatehoufe,  which  leads  into  a fpacious  court  cloif- 
tered  round.  The  hall  is  large,  and  refembles  the  an- 
cient halls  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  fire-place  being  at  the  centre,  and  the  buttery  at  the 
lower  end.  The  grand  flairs,  which  lie  beyond  the 
hall,  occupy  an  area  of  forty  feet  fquare.  The  kit- 
chen is  large,  and,  as  well  as  the  hall  and  chapel,  reaches 
in  height  to  the  upper  dory  of  the  houfe.  The  moat 
which  funounds  the  houfe,  except  to  the  ead,  and  is 
now  dry,  was  anciently  full  of  water.  The  whole 
building  is  of  brick,  and  one  of  the  mod  ancient  edifices 
of  that  druhture  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pleted, there  not  being  a crack  in  any  part  of  it.  The 
walls  are  of  great  thicknels;  the  window.- and  door 
cafes,  water-tubes,  and  copings,  are  of  done,  Jr 
/lands  in  a pleafant  park,  with  a view  of  the  fea  in  front: 
the  cadellated  roof  was  taken  of?  in  the  year  1777. 

About  two  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hailfham  is  Michael- 
ham,  on  the  river  Cuckmere,  where  was  a priory  of 
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black  canons,  founded  by  Robert  de  Aquila,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  now  a farm-houfe*  This  priory  at  the 
diffolution  was  firft  granted  to  Thomas,  lord  Cromwell, 
and  on  his  attainder,  to  William  Fitzalan,  earl  ot  Arun** 
del,  in  exchange  for  fome  other  lands  which  the  king 
wanted.  It  now  belongs  to  Lord  Sackville^ 

About  three  miles  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  Eaflbourn  is 
the  remarkable  promontory  called  Beachy-head  ; the 
extreme  point  of  that  extenfive  ridge,  called  the  South 
Downs,  Five  miles  and  half  to  the  north-eafl  of  Eaft- 
bourn,  in  the  road  to  Haflings,  lies  Pevenfey,  fituated  on 
a fmall  river  which  falls  into  a bay  called  Pevenfey 
harbour.  Flere  are  the  magnificent  remains  of  a caftle 
which  belonged  to  Robert,  earl  of  Morton,  maternal 
brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  to 
William,  fonof  King  Stephen,  who  refigned  it  to  Hen- 
ry II.  from  whom  he  received  it  with  all  the  lands  that 
belonged  to  Richard  de  Aquila,  whence  it  was  called 
the  honour  of  the  eagle.  It  was  long  the  property  of 
the  crown,  till  Henry  III.  granted  it  to  the  Bretons, 
earls  of  Richmond,  from  whom  it  reverted  to  the  crown* 
The  Pelham  family  rented  it,  till  lotne  years  fmce  it  was 
given  up  to  Spencer  Compton,  anceflor  to  the  Earl  of 
1M othampton,  baron  PeVenfea.  Its  name  fhews  it 
Pood  anciently  in  an  ifland  by  the  fea  • and  it  makes  a 
Pgure  in  our  early  hiftory*  Duke  Bertold  gave  it  to 
the  abby  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  year  952^  Here  Svvane 
landed,  in  the  year  1049,  when  he  carried  off  his  coufin 
Beorn,  and  murdered  hitm  Godwin  and  his  Ton  Ha- 
rold ravaged  it  afterwards,  and  took  away  many  fhips  ° 
and  three  years  before,  the  earl  fheltered  himfelf  and 
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fleet  here.  Here  William  of  Normandy  landed  to  con-* 
quer  England  according  to  the  Bayeux  tapeftry,  which 
calls  it  Pevenfae.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  Duke 
of  York  was  confined  a prifoner  in  the  caPle.  When 
the  fea  foriook  it  does  not  appear,  but  there  is  no  men-* 
lion  of  (hips  when  Rufus  befieged  Odo,  bifhop  of  Ba- 
yeux, and  Robert,  earl  of  Moreton,his  brother,  in  it,  fix 
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weeks,  in  the  year  1087.  At  prefent  it  is  near  two 
miles  from  fea.  The  caftle  is  circular,  and  inclofes 
feven  acres.  Pavenfea  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Anderida. 
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Newington  Butts,  a village  almoft  joining  to  South- 
wark, is  faid  by  fome  to  owe  the  name  of  Butts  to  the 
cuftom  of  {hooting  at  butts,  much  pradlifed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; while  others  rather  afcribe  it  to 
a family  poflefled  of  an  eftate  here.  The  company  of 
drapers  have  an  alms-houfe,  and  the  fifhmongers’  com- 
pany another.  Newington  gives  name  to  a peculiar 
kind  of  peach  firR  cultivated  here.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  century  this  village  contained  about  660 
houfes,  there  are  at  prefent  1800. 

From  Newington  Butts,  a road  on  the  left  hand 
leads  to  Camberwell,  a pleafant  village,  with  many  good 
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houfes,  and  a little  to  the  eaft  is  Peckham,  a hamlet  of 
Camberwell.  Live  miles  from  Newington  is  Dulwdch, 
a pleafant  village,  partly  fituated  on  a hill,  and  partly  in 
a vally ; here  are  fome  medicinal  fprings;  but  Dulwich 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  college,  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  the  year  1619,  by  William  Allen,  a comedian,, 
by  whom  it  was  named  the  college  of  God’s  gift,  for 
a mailer  and  warden,  who  mull  be  of  the  name  of 
Alleyn  or  Allen,  four  fellows,  three  of  which  were  to 
be  divines,  and  one  an  organifl,  fix  poor  men,  fix  poor 
women,  and  twelve  boys,  to  be  educated  by  the  fellows. 
Here  is  a chapel,  in  which  the  founder  was  interred. 
The  mailer  is  lord  of  the  manor.  Many  good  houfes 
are  built  in  the  environs  of  Dulwich,  and  amongll 
others  a fine  feat  of  Lord  Thurlow. 

Kennington  is  one  of  the  precindls  of  the  extenfive 
parifh  of  Lambeth.  Here  was  formerly  a palace,  in 
which  fome  of  our  kings  refided,  and  where  Hardicanute- 
is  faid  to  have  died.  It  was  pulled  down  before  Cam- 
den’s time.  On  a fmall  common,  by  the  road  fide,  is 
occafionaily  eredled  a gallows  for  the  execution  of 
criminals,  convidled  in  the  county  of  Surry.  It  gave 
title  of  earl  to  William  Augullus,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
fon  of  George  II.  and  uncle  to  George  III.  Brixton 
Caufeway  is  remarkable  for  a number  of  neat  fmall 
houfes,  built  in  the  cottage- llyle  of  one  floor  only,  with 
Italian  roofs.  At  Streatham  is  a feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  ; a feat  of  Mr.  Thrale’s,  now  Mr.  Piozzi’s;  and 
fome  other  houfes,  inhabited  by  people  of  falhion  and 
fortune.  The  church  is  new  built.  In  the  village  are 
fome  medicinal  fprings,  formerly  much  frequented. 

Croydon,  according  to  Camden,  anciently  called  Cradi- 
den,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  antiquaries  to  be  fituated  on 
or  near  the  file  of  the  ancient  Noviomagus,  is  apopulous 
market-town,  fituated  at  the  edge  of  Banded-downs, 
long  celebrated  for  the  excellent  mutton  fed  on  them. 
Here  was,  till  within  a few  years,  a palace,  belonging 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  originally  the  manor-houfe 
granted  with  the  manor  from  the  crown  in  the  time  of 
Archbilhop  Lanfranc. 
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After  the  death  of  Archbifhop  Laud,  the  manfion  and 
eftate  were  feized  by  the  parliament,  and  leafed  to  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  after  which  it  came  into  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  general  of  the  Chefhire 
forces,  who  turned  the  chapel  into  a kitchen,  in  which 
hate  it  continued  till  the  reftoration,  when  it  was  re- 
paired by  Archbifhop  Juxon.  In  the  window  of  the 
gallery  was  the  following  infcription,  written  with  a 
diamond," as  is  fuppofed,  by  Archbifhop  Laud,  and  now 
preferved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  : 

Memorand.  Ecclise  de 
Micharn.  Chemc  & Stone  cum  alijs 
fulerure  combuftas  hint 

o 

Januar.  14.  163  §-9 
Omen  avertat  Deus. 

In  the  year  1780  it  was  alienated  by  add  of  parlia- 
ment, and  fold  to  Abraham  Pitches,  efq.  for  2,520!.  ; 
the  money  arifing  from  the  fale  to  be  applied  towards 
building  a new  palace  at  Park-hill  farm,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  old  palace  was  converted 
into  a cotton  manufacture.  Here  is  an  hofpital, 
founded  by  Archbifhop  Whitgift,  for  a warden,  and 
twenty-eight  men  and  women,  decayed  houfekeepers  of 
Croydon  and  Lambeth,  with  a fchool  for  twenty  child- 
ren, and  a falary  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  for  the 
mafter,  who  muff  be  in  orders.,  The  building  cofl: 
2,700k  and  the  annual  income  is  about  230I.  Arch- 
bifhop Laud  left  ten  guineas  per  annum  to  apprentice 
poor  boys,  and  Archbifhop  Tennifon  gave  a fchool-houfe 
and  two  farms  for  the  education  of  ten  boys  and  ten 
girls.  The  church  is  one  of  the  largefl  in  the  county, 
and  has  feveral  good  monuments,  among  which  arc 
thofe  of  archbifhoDS  Grindal  and  Sheldon,  and  Mr. 
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Ty  rrel,  a grocer  of  London,  who  gave  two  hundred 
pounds  towards  building  the  market-houfe.  The 
monument  of  Archbifhop  Sheldon  is  much  admired  for 
its  exquifite  workmanfhip,  entirely  finifhed  by  Englifh 
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artifts,  in  the  year  1683.  The  windows  of  the  church 
are  ornamented  with  painted  glafs.  The  market, 
which  is  considerable  for  corn,  is  on  Saturday. 

About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  right  of  Croydon  is 
Beddington,  remarkable  for  a feat  of  the  Carews,  where 
was  the  firft  orangery  in  England,  planted  in  the 
natural  ground,  fecured  in  winter  by  moveable  covers. 
The  trees  were  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew.  Here  are  two  charity-fchools.  A little  to  the 
fouth,  at  Woodcote,  are  veftiges  of  an  ancient  town, 
fuppofed  by  Camden,  and  fome  other  antiquaries,  the 
ancient  Noviomagus,  now  reduced  to  a fingle  farm- 
lioufe.  Three  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Croydon,  at 
Addington,  are  the  remains  of  a caftle  of  the  Lord 
Bardolph,  who  held  here  certain  lands  in  fee  by  fer- 
jeantry ; — to  find  a man  to  make  a dainty  difh  called 
malpigernoun,  and  diligent  in  the  king’s  kitchen  at  the 
coronation.  Six  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Croydon,  at 
Chelfham,  are  the  veftiges  of  a Roman  camp. 

At  Godftone  Green,  the  road  branches  off  to  the 
left  to  Wefterham,  and  part  of  Kent.  The  parifh 
church  is  about  half  a mile  to  the  left,  and  a little  to  the 
north  is  Marden-park,  the  feat  of  Sir  R.  Clayton. 
About  a mile  to  the  right  is  Bletchinley,  a village, 
which  yet  fends  two  members  to  parliament ; it  is 
fituated  on  a hill,  from  whence  is  an  extenfive  view 
into  Suffex  and  Kent.  Here  is  a free-fchool  and  an 
alms-houfe.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Clares,  earls  of  Gloucefter,  and  was  de-* 
ftroyed  by  Prince  Edward  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  In 
the  year  1606  the  fpire  of  the  church  was  confumed 
and  the  bells  melted  by  lightning.  About  a mile  to 
the  weft,  at  Nutfield,  in  the  year  1755,  an  earthen 
veffei  was  difcovered,  containing  900  coins  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  At  Katerham,  about  two  miles  to  the 
north,  are  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  camp,  called  Warre 
Coppice.  On  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  road,  about  two 
miles  from  Godftone  Green,  is  Tanridge,  where  was  a 
priory  of  Auguftine  canons.  Above  a mile  and  a half 
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16  the  left  of  New  Chapel  Green  is  LingfieM,  whofe 
church  was  made  collegiate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
And  three  miles  from  Lingfield,  on  the  borders  of  Kent 
and  Suflex,  is  Starborough,  once  the  feat  of  Lord 
Cobham. 

At  Fellbridge  we  enter  Suflex.  Fellbridge-park,  on 
the  right,  the  feat  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn. 
Ead  Grinded  is  a market  and  borough  town,  fending 
two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament  ; at  the  call  end 
of  the  town  is  an  hofpital,  called  Sackville  college, 
founded  by  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  in  the  year  i6j6,  for 
twenty-four  decayed  perfons  of  both  fexes.  The 
chapel  in  this  college  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  the  parifh  church  being  decayed,  and  falling  down 
in  the  year  1785.  A part  of  the  college  is  occupied  by 
the  judge  during  the  Lent  aiTizes,  which  are  always 
held  here.  Here  is  a charity -fchooi,  founded  in  the  year 
1708,  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Payne,  for 
twelve  boys.  The  market,  chiefly  for  corn,  is  on 
Thurfday. 

Near  Ead  Grinftead  is  Kidbrook,  a feat  of  Lord 
Abergavenny.  From  Witch  Crofs,  another  road  to 
Lewes,  through  Chailey  and  OfFam  Crofs.  At  TJck- 
neld,  a feat  called  the  Rocks,  the  refidence  of  Mr. 
Streatfield.  At  Horded,  the  feat  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Herbert,  called  Horfled-place,  and  near  it,  Mote- 
park,  the  feat  of  Lord  Gage.  Lewes  is  one  of  the 
larged  and  mod  populous  towns  in  the  county  of 
Suflex  : fo  named,  as  fuppofed,  from  a Saxon  word 
fignifying  meadows.  It  is  fituated  on  the  flope  of  a 
hill,  and  each  way  furrounded  by  higher  hills,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Oufe,  which  is  navigable  for 
barges  feverai  miles  above  the  town.  In  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  Atheldan  appointed  two  mintmaflers  in 
this  place  ; and  in  Edward  the  Confefibr’s  time  there 
were  157  burghers,  who  paid  fix  pounds  four  drillings 
gable  and  toll.  It  was  anciently  furrounded  with 
walls,  traces  of  which  are  dill  vilible,  and  William, 
earl  of  Warren,  to  whom  it  belonged,  built  a cafile 
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here  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  perhaps  repaired  a 
fortrefs  of  more  ancient  date  ; the  gate  and  two  towers 
yet  remain.  A priory  of  Cluniac  monks  was  founded 
in  the  year  1078,  by  Earl  Warren  and  his  wife  Gun- 
dreda,  a daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
was  the  firft  of  the  order  in  England,  the  prior  being 
grand  chamberlain  to  the  abbot  of  Clugni  in  Burgundy. 
At  the  diflolution,  it  was  fir fc  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Thomas,  lord  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  anceftors  of  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  to 
whom  it  became  a feat,  and  was  burned  down  in  the 
feventeenth  century.  Lewes  had  once  twelve  churches, 
fix  of  which  remain  ; it  contains  fome  good  ftreets,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  7000.  It  is  go- 
verned by  two  conftables,  chofen  annually,  and  fends 
two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament.  Here  are 
annual  races,  and  a king’s  plate  of  100  guineas.  In  the 
year  1264  a battle  was  fought  here  between  King 
Henry  III.  accompanied  by  his  fon,  and  the  barons, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  ; in  which 
the  former  were  defeated  with  great  lofs,  and  the  king 
himfelf  taken  prifoner.  Succefs  in  the  beginning  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  king’s  party  ; for  while  his  fon  Edward, 
having  broke  through  fome  of  the  barons’  troops,  purfued 
them  too  far  with  the  eagernefs  of  a certain  victory, 
the  barons  rallied  again,  and  renewed  the  attack,  gave 
the  king’s  forces  fuch  a defeat,  that  they  obliged  the 
king  to  offer  hard  terms  of  peace,  and  put  his  fon  Ed- 
ward, with  other  hoftages,  into  their  hands.  From  a 
windmill  near  the  town  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful 
profpeefts  in  the  kingdom ; and  three  miles  to  the  weft 
of  Lewes  arc  the  veftiges  of  a camp,  called  Ditchling 
caftle,  near  which,  it  is  faid,  there  was  anciently  a 
town' of  the  fame  name.  At  South  Mailing,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north-eaft  of  Lewes,  there  was  a collegiate 
church,  for  a dean  and  three  prebendaries,  founded,  it 
is  faid,  in  the  time  of  Cradwalla,  king  of  Weffex,  in 
the  fevchth  century. 

Newhaven  on  the  Qufe,  near  its  mouth,  had  formerly 
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& good  harbour,  and  capable  of  receiving  veffeis  of  a 
confiderable  fize,  but,  through  negledt,  the  harbout 
filled  with  fand,  and  the  piers  decayed.  In  the  year 
173  s an  a£t  of  parliament  palled,  to  refiore  the  harbour 
and  keep  it  in  repair.  Since  that  time  its  trade  has 
flourifhed,  and  {hips  of  various  fizes  are  built  here.  It 
is  a good  road  for  veffeis  to  run  into  when  overtaken  by 
tempefluous  weather,  as  it  has  a good  depth  of  water,, 
A fmall  Hoop  of  war  commonly  lies  here  to  defend  the 
coall  from  fmugglers.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  a 
fmall  fort  at  the  entrance. 

Seaford  is  near  to  the  fea,  and,  as  a cinque-port, 
fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament.  It  wa 3 
formerly  a large  town,  with  four  churches,  but  is  at 
prefent  only  a fmall  place,  without  a market,  having 
frequently  Buffered  from  foreign  enemies.  The  cor-® 
poration  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  confifts  of  a bailiff^ 
jurats,  &c.  Near  Seaford  is  an  ancient  camp,  called 
Chinting  caftle  ; and  about  three  miles  to  the  north-* 
call  is  a village  of  Aldfrifton,  or  Alfrefton,  where? 
are  many  barrows,  fome  of  which  have  been  opened; 
in  one  of  them  a human  fkeleton  was  found  with  am 
urn,  knives,  iron  fpikes,  charcoal,  &c. 

In  the  road  by  Chailey  we  pafs  near  Sheffield-place* 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Holroyd,  now  Lord  Sheffield,  feven 
miles  and  a half  from  Eaff:  Grinfted.  At  Offam-ftreet 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Partington.  This  road  is  a mile  nearer 
than  the  other. 
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AT  Afhcomb  is  a feat  of  Mr.  Boyce.  At  Falmer  2 
feat  of  Lord  Pelham,  called  Stanmer-park.  Bright- 
helmftone is  one  of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  fea-bathing 
places  in  the  kingdom,  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  at  the 
bottom  of  a bay,  formed  between  Beachy-head  anc 
Worthing-point.  It  has  no  port,  but  veflels  of  15c 
tons  can  lie  clofe  to  the  fhore  in  calm  weather  and  un- 
load. 

Brighthelmftone  was  anciently  fortified,  and  form 
traces  of  the  walls  remain.  (>ueen  Elizabeth  is  faid  tc 
have  ere  died  four  gates  ; there  was  likewife  a flint  wal 
to  the  fea,  three  feet  thick,  with  port  holes,  and  a block- 
houfe,  conftructed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fincc 
undermined  by  the  fea,  which  has  made  great  encroach- 
ments at  different  times,  and  to  counteract  its  ravages 
great  fums  have  been  expended  by  driving  in  piles  o: 
timber,  and  other  means.  I11  the  road,  about  a mik 
from  the  coaft,  there  is  good  anchorage  for  veflels  o: 
any  fize,  where,  with  good  cables,  they  are  able  to  ftanc 
the  rougheft  feas.  The  bay  being  open,  whenever  th< 
winds  make  it  troublefome  to  land,  the  packets  car 
run  into  Shoreham  harbour,  fix  miles  to  the  eaft,  when 
they  are  perfectly  fafe,  except  when  the  wind  blows  of 
fhore,  in  which  cafe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  landing  a 
Brighthelmftone.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  com- 
puted at  6000,  independent  of  the  numerous  vifitor: 
during  the  fummer.  There  are  two  aflembly-rooms 
public  libraries,  and  a theatre.  It  is  no  corporation 
The  principal  market-day  is  on  Thurfday,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  open  and  flocked  on  every  day  except  Sunday 
Near  100  boats  are  employed  in  fiffiing,  which  carr} 
three,  four,  or  five  men  each ; the  fale  of  mackarels  anc 
herrings  is  faid  fome  years  to  have  produced  io,oool 
In  time  of  peace,  a packet  fails  every  week,  if  the  wine 
and  weather  will  permit,  to  Dieppe.  Veflels  may  b< 
had  at  a fhort  notice  for  any  other  part  of  France 
Charles  II.  was  conveyed  from  hence  after  the  battle  0: 
Worcefter,  by  Captain  Tatterfal,  whe  lies  buried  in  th( 
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church-yard.  On  the  headftone  of  a grave  is  the  foL 
lowing  epitaph,  dated  1779; 

The  hour  concealed,  and  fo  remote  the  fear, 

Death  ftill  draws  nearer,  never  feeming  near. 

On  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  two  ancient 
camps,  called  Hollingfbery  and  White-hawk. 
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Cl  apham  Common  is  furrounded  with  feats  be- 
longing to  people  of  fortune,  and  rich  merchants.  Up- 
per and  Lower  Tooting  contain  many  good  houfes* 
At  Mitcham,  crofs  the  Wandle.  In  this  parifh  there 
are  faid  to  be  250  acres  of  ground  employed  in  the  cuL 
tivation  of  medicinal  plants.  Tadworth-CQurt,  the  feat 
of  Mr.  Brown.  Wakon-heath,  fo  named  from  a vil- 
lage called  Walton  on  the  Hill,  about  a mile  and  half 
to  the  right  of  the  road. 

Two  miles  before  we  reach  Ryegate  on  the  left  hand, 
about  a mile  from  the  road,  is  Gatton,  a very  ancient 
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borough,  and  fuppofed,  from  a number  of  Roman  coins' 
and  other  antiquities,  to  have  been  in  pofTeflion  of  the 
Romans.  It  has  long  fent  members  to  parliament, 
and  was  once  large  and  populous,  but  now  only  a fmall 
village,  without  a market.  A foft  (lone  is  dug  here, 
which  will  endure  the  Hie,  but  neither  fun  nor  air; 
much  ufed  for  glafs-houfes  and  ovens.  The  river  Mole 
riles  in  the  parifh. 

Ryegate  is  iituated  in  a vally  called  Holmfdale,  ex- 
tending to  the  South-downs  in  Sudex,  in  the  woody 
part  of  which  were  often  found  out-lying  red  deer  ; and 
in  the  days  or  King  James  II.  or  while  he  was  duke  of 
York,  they  hunted  the  larged  dags  here  that  have  been 
feen  in  England.  The  duke  took  great  care  to  have 
them  preferved  for  his  own  fport ; but  they  have,  dnee 
that,  been  mod  of  them  dedroyed. 

ThisHolmward  is  now  chiefly  overgrown  with  furze  ; 
but  was  famous  for  producing  fuch  quantities  of  draw- 
berries,  that  they  were  carried  to  market  by  horfe- 
loads. 

It  is  fuggeded,  that  this  place  was  in  ancient  times 
the  retreat,  formally  ages,  ol  the  native  Britons,  whom 
the  Romans  could  never  drive  out ; and,  after  that,  it 
was  the  like  to  the  Saxons,  when  the  Danes  haraflfed 
the  nation,  and  ravaged  the  country  wherever  theycame. 
On  this  account,  they  retain  here,  in  memory,  the 
following  lines : 

This  is  Ilolmefdale, 

Never  conquer'd,  never  flialh 

The  country,  though  wild  dill,  and  perhaps  having 
the  fame  countenance  now  in  many  places  as  it  had  a 
thoufand  years  ago,  yet  in  others  it  is  cultivated,  and 
lias  roads  paflable  enough  in  the  dimmer  quite  through 
it,  on  every  lide  ; and  the  woods  are  in  a great  meafurc 
cleared  off. 

R yegate  is  a very  ancientborough,  having  fent  members 
to  parliament  from  the  flrff.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
a caffle,  called  Holms  cadle,  built  by  the  earls  Warren., 
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under  which  Camden  tells  us  he  faw  an  extraordinary 
paiTage,  with  avaulted  room,  hewn  with  great  labour  out 
of  the  fandy  ftone  of  which  the  hills  about  the  town 
are  compofed.  Here  the  turbulent  batons  are  faid  to 
have  held  frequent  meetings,  and  efpecially  the  evening 
before  the  celebrated  congrefs  in  Runnymede.  A gate 
with  fome  round  towers  yet  remain.  A priory  was 
founded  here  for  crouched  friars  by  William,  earl  of 
-Warren  and  Surry,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  which  at 
the  diffolution  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham:  it 
became  at  length  the  property  of  Humphry  Parfons, 
efq.  lord  mayor  of  London,  at  whofe  death  it  was,  in  the 
year  1766,  fold,  and  afterwards  pulled  down.  The  ce- 
lebrated Earl  of  Shaftefburv  had  a fmall  houfe  here,  to 
which  he  was  wont  to  retire,  and  feclude  himfelf  from 
company.  The  market-houfe  was  formerly  a chapel 
dedicated  to  Thomas-a-Becket,  Ryegate  has  a weekly 
market  on  Tuefday.  Fullers’-earth  is  dug  near  the 
town.  At  Horley,  about  fix  miles  fouth  from  Ryegate, 
was  formerly  a cable.  Enter  Suifex  about  a mile  to 
the  north  of  Crawley. 

Cuckfield  is  a fmall  place,  but  has  a weekly  market 
on  Friday  ; its  lituation  is  pleafant,  on  an  elevated  fpot. 
There  is  a free  granimar-fchoolj  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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AT  Merton  we  crofs  the  river  Wandle,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  place  where  Kinulph,  king  of  the  Weil 
Saxons,  was  killed  hy  Kinchard  Clito,  in  the  fmall  hut 
of  an  infignifieant  harlot,  of  whom  he  was  violently 
enamoured.  Kinchard  himfelf  was  afterwards  {lain  by 
the  friends  of  Kinulph  ; and  thus  buffered  the  inftant 
punifhment  of  his  treachery.  At  prefent  this  place 
ihews  only  the  ruins  of  a monaftery,  founded  by 
Henry  I.  at  the  inftigation  of  Gilbert,  fheriff  of  Surry, 
and  famous  for  the  parliament  held  at  it  under  Henry 
III.  the  day  after  his  coronation,  in  which  were 
ena£ted  the  provifions  of  Merton,  which  are  the 
mo  ft  ancient  body  of  laws  after  Magna  Charta,  and 
confifts  of  eleven  articles.  In  this  affembly,  upon  a 
motion  of  the  bilhops  for  eftablifhing  a conftitution  of 
the  canon  law,  by  which  marriage  could  legitimate  iffue 
previoully  horn,  the  lay  lords  made  that  celebrated 
anfwer,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutari . Walter  de 
Merton  (probably  a native  of  this  place),  bifhop  of 
Rochefler,  and  chancellor  of  England,  had  begun  his 
college,  on  his  manor  of  Maldon  here,  in  1274,  but  ten 
years  afterwards  removed  it  to  Oxford,  and  died  about 
tour  years  after.  Merton  is  become  confiderable  for 
its  calico  printing  and  bleaching. 

About  a mile  before  we  reach  Ewell,  a little  to  the 
left,  formerly  llood  the  palace  of  Nonefnch,  begun  by 
Henry  VIII.  on  a Ipot  before  called  Cuddington, 
though  not  finifhed  by  that  prince.  In  the  reign  of 
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Queen  Mary  it  was  fold  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
completed  the  defign,  and  it  was  much  celebrated  for 
its  magnificence  and  fuperb  decorations.  Charles  II. 
gave  it  to  the  Dechefs  of  Cleveland,  by  whom  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  materials  fold  : it  is  now  only  a 
farm-houfe.  Ewell  has  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday. 

Epfom  is  fituated  on  the  weft  llde  of  Banfted-downs, 
near  which  are  lome  fprings  of  purging  water,  dif- 
covered  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
formerly  much  in  ufe,  though  negledfed  of  late  years. 
At  one  end  of  the  town  is  Durdens,  a feat  originallv  built 
of  the  materials  brought  from  Nonefuch  by  the  Earl  of 
Berkely.  This  houle  was  burned  down,  and  rebuilt 
by  Mr.  Dalbiac.  There  are  feveral  other  feats  near 
the  town.  Epfom  had  a market  on  Friday,  now  dif- 
continued.  The  race-ground  is  to  the  north-weft  of 
the  town.  At  Letherhead  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Tvrconnel.  It  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mole,  over  which  is  a bridge.  Mickiehain  is  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  Mole ; and  on  the  oppoftte  fide  of  the 
river  is  a feat  called  Norbury-park. 

Dorking,  or  Darking,  ftands  at  the  end  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  road  from  London,  called  Stone- ftreet. 
It  is  fituated  on  a rock  of  foft  land-ftone,  on  the  annle 
of  two  vallies,  furrounded  with  hills.  It  was  viftted 
by  the  Danes,  and  near  it  is  the  moat  of  a caftle, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  wras  deftroyed  by  thole  in- 
vaders. A weekly  market  is  held  on  Thurfday,  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of 
the  poultry.  Here  is  faid  to  have  been  an  ancient 
cuftom,  by  which  the  lords  of  the  place  had  a right  to 
claim  the  firft  night’s  lodging  with  every  bride. 

Between  Mickleham  and  Dorking,  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  is  a remarkable  hill,  by  Mr.  Camden  called 
White  hill,  but  at  prefent  Box  hill,  from  a number  of 
box  trees  planted  on  it  by  the  celebrated  Earl  or 
Arundel.  Near  Dorking  is  Deepden,  a feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  inhabited  by  Lady  Burreb  Three 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Dorking,  in  the  road  to  Ryegate,  i& 
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Betc-hworth,  where  was  formerly  a caftl'e  belonging  to 
the  Browns;  great  part  of  it  was  pulled  down  forrie 
years  fmce,  and  the  remainder  is  now  a feat.  Three 
miles  weft  from  Dorking,  near  the  road  to  Guildford,  is 
Wotton,  once  the  feat  of  tiie  celebrated  Evelyn,  author 
of  the  Sylva. 

A little  to  the  right  of  Capel  is  Oakley,  where  are 
the  moat  and  keep  of  an  ancient  caftle.  Here  was  a 
cuftom  of  planting  rofe-trees  over  the  graves  of  lovers 
"by  the  furvivers.  At  Oak  wood,  eight  miles  fouth  from 
Dorking,  in  the  road  to  Arundel,  is  a chapel  of  eafe, 
founded  for  three  parifhes  in  Surry,  and  two  in  SufTex, 
by  Edward  dc  la  Hale,  and  endowed  with  lands  to  the 
value  of  -2001.  a year;  feized  at  the  reformation  on  the 
pretence  of  being  a chantry  : the  fmall  pittance  left  has 
iince  been  augmented  by  Queen  Ann’s  bounty:  near 
it  jet  has  been  dug.  On  leaving  Dorking,  the  country 
Tiles  gradually  for  about  four  miles,  till  from  the  fum mi t 
called  Leith  hill,  or  Lith  hill,  is  one  of  the  fineft  views 
in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  including  the 
counties  of  SufTex  and  Surry,  a part  of  the  counties 
of  Hants,  Berks,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Hertford,  Mid- 
dlefex,  Effex,  and  Kent,  a circuit  of  200  miles. 

Mr.  Dennis,-  the  famous  critic,  writing  to  his  friend, 
fays,  u I never  in  all  my  life  left  the  country  without 
regret,  and  always  returned  to  it  with  joy.  The  fight 
of  a mountain  is  to  me  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
moll  pompous  edifice  ; and  meadows,  and  natural 
winding  ftreams,  pleafe  me  before  the  molt  beautiful 
gardens,  and  the  moft  coftly  canals.  So  much  does  art 
appear  to  me  to  be  TurpafTed  by  Nature,  and  the  works 
of  men  bv  the  works  of  God. 

J 

“ In  a late  journey  which  I took  into  the  wild  of 
'SufTex,  I paTed  over  a hill  which  fhevved  me  a more 
tranfportmg  fight  than  ever  the  country  had  fhewn  me 
before,  either  m England  or  Italy.  The  profpects 
which  in  Italy  pleafed  me  moft,  were  that  of  the  Val- 
dai'no,  from  the  Apennines ; that  of  Rome,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo— of 
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Rome  at  forty,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  at  fifty  miles 
diftance  from  It;  and  that  of  the  campagne  of  Rome, 
from  Tivoli  and  Frefcati;  from  which  two  places  you 
fee  every  fort  of  that  famous  campagne,  even  from  the 
bottom  of  Tivoli  and  Frefcati,  to  the  very  foot  of  th& 
mountain  of  Viterbo,  without  any  thing  to  intercept 
your  light.  But  from  a hill  which  I puffed  in  my 
late  journev  into  Suffex,  I had  a profpecl  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  any  of  thefe,  and  which  furpaffed  them  at 
once  in  rural  charms,  in  pomp,  and  in  magnificence. 
The  hill  which  I fpeak  of,  is  call  Leith  hill,  and  is 
about  five  miles  fouthwavd  from  Dorking,  about  fix 
from  Box  hill,  and  near  twelve  from  Epfom.  It  juts 
itfelf  out  about  two  miles  beyond  that  range  of  hills 
which  terminates  the  North-downs  to  the  fouth.  When 
I faw,  from  one  of  thole  hills,  at  about  two  miles 
diftance,  that  fide  of  Leith  hill  which  faces  the  North- 
ern dowms,  it  appeared  the  beautifulleft  profpefl  I had 
ever  feen  ; but  alter  we  had  conquered  the  hill  itfelf,  I 
faw  a fight  that  would  tranfport  a fioic  ; a fight  that 
looked  like  enchantment  and  vifion,  but  vifion  beatific® 
Beneath  us  lay  open  to  our  view  all  the  wilds  of  Surry 
and  Suffex,  and  a great  part  of  that  of  Kent,  admirably 
di verbified  in  every  part  ol  them  with  woods,  and  fields 
of  corn  and  pafture,  being  every-where  adorned  with 
fiately  rows  of  trees. 

“ This  beautiful  vale  is  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  about  fixty  in  length,  and  is  terminated  to  the 
fouth  by  the  majeftic  range  of  the  fouthern  hills,  and 
the  fea  ; and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  decide,  whether 
thefe  hills,  which  appear  at  thirty,  forty,  fifty  miles 
diftance,  with  their  tops  in  the  Iky,  appear  more  awful 
and  venerable,  or  the  delicious  vale  between  you  and 
them  more  inviting.  About  noon,  in  a ferene  day,  you 
mav,  at  thirty  miles’  diftance,  fee  the  very  water  of  the 
fea,  though  a chafin  of  the  mountains.  And  that  which, 
above  all,  makes  it  a noble  profpeft,  is,  that  at  the 
fame  time  that,  at  thirty  miles’  diftance,  you  behold 
the  very  water  of  the  fea,  at  the  fame  time  that  you 
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behold  to  the  fouth  the  mod  delicious  rural  profpedb  in 
the  world,  at  that  very  time,  by  a little  turn  of  your 
head  towards  the  north,  you  look  full  over  Box  hill, 
and  fee  the  country  beyond  it,  between  that  and 
London  ; and,  over  the  very  ho  mac  her  of  it,  lee  St. 
Paul’s  at  twenty-five  miles  ditlance,  and  London  be- 
neath it,  and  Highgate  and  Hampftead  beyond  it. 

“ It  may,  perhaps  (adds  this  famous  critic),  appear 
incredible  to  fome,  that  a place  which  affords  fo  great 
and  fo  furprifing  a profpedb  fhould  have  remained  fo 
long  in  obfcurity*  ; in  fo  great  obfcurity,  that  it  is 
unknown  to  the  very  frequenters  of  Epfom  and  Box 
hill.  But,  alas  ! we  live  in  a country  more  fertile  of 
great  things,  than  of  men  to  admire  them.  Whoever 
talked  of  Cooper’s  hill,  till  Sir  John  Denham  made  it 
iiluftrious  ? How  long  did  Milton  remain  in  obicurity, 
while  twenty  paltry  authors,  little  and  vile,  if  compared 
to  him,  were  talked  of,  and  admired  ? But  here  in 
England,  nineteen  in  twenty  approve  by  other  people’s 
opinions,  and  not  their  own.” 

On  this  hill  a gentleman  named  Hull  eredbed  a tower, 
under  which  he  was  afterwards  buried.  A large  part 
of  this  hill  feparated  from  the  reff,  and  funk  down  into 
the  vally  beneath.  The  part  of  reparation  is  diftinguifh- 
able  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles,  from  the  red  colour 
of  the  foil.  Enter  Suffex  two  miles  beyond  Capeh 

Horfham  is  one  of  the  mold  confiderable  towns 
in  Suffex,  in  refpedb  to  trade  and  population.  Here  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  another  the  laff 
Tuefday  in  every  month,  for  live  cattle.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  A new  county-gaol  has  been 
eredbed  here.  At  Sele,  near  Horfham,  are  fome  fmail 
remains  of  a priory.  Four  miles  north  from  Horfham, 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  road,  is  Rufper,  where  was  a 
convent  of  black  nuns. 

Stevning  is  an  ancient  borough  town,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  has  a weekly  market  on 
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Wednefday.  la  the  church,  which  is  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture, were  buried  St.  Cuthman  and  Athelwolf,  king 
of  W effex,  and  father  of  Alfred.  Here  was  an  alien  priory 
of  Benedidtines,  under  the  abby  of  Fecamp  in  N ormandy. 

Seven  miles  fouth  from  Steyning  is  Terring  or  Tar- 
ring, formerly  a market-town,  near  which,  at  a hamlet 
called  Salvington,  the  learned  John  Selden  was  born,  in 
the  year  1584. 

Bramber  is  likewife  a borousrh,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers  to  parliament;  it  is  only  a village,  fituated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Adur.  Flere  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  caftle,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  This  caftle  and  lord  (hip  were  held  by  the 
family  of  Breofe,  for  feveral  generations,  by  the  fervice 
of  ten  knights’  fees.  In  tire  year  1208  King  John, 
fufpicious  of  the  fidelity  of  William  de  Breofe,  then 
owner  of  the  caftle,  fent  to  demand  his  children  as 
hoftages:  Matilda,  his  wife,  anlw  ereJ,  that  u Ihe  would 
not  truft  her  children  with  the  king,  who  had  fo  hafely 
murdered  his  nephew  Arthur.”  The  king,  greatly  in- 
cenfed  at  theanfwer,  fentfoldiers  tofeize  the  whole  family; 
but  they  had  efcaped  to  Ireland.  In  the  year  1210 
they  were  made  prifoners,  fent  over  to  England,  and 
clofely  confinedin  Windsor  caftle;  where,  to  conclude  the 
tragedy,  they  were,  by  the  tyrant’s  orders,  ftarved  to 
death.  Stowe  fays  William  efcaped  to  France,  where 
he  fhortly  after  died.  Near  Bramber  was  anciently  an 
hofpital  called  Bidlington  fpiral. 

New  Shoreham,  five  miles  fouth  from  Bramber,  and 
fifty- five  and  a half  from  London,  is  a ieaport  on 
the  Adur,  with  a haven,  where  veifeis  can  enter  only 
wi'h  the  tide;  the  water  rifes  to  eighteen  feet  at  fpring 
tides,  but  in  common  tides  on.y  twelve,  with  three 
feet  at  low  water.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  year  1772  was  disfranchifed  for  cor- 
ruption, but  reftored  foon  after.  The  chief  trade  is 
building  of  fhips.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday. 
The  town  is  about  a mile  from  tire  iea,  and  a long 
wooden  bridge  is  built  crofs  the  river,  for  the  conveni- 
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ence  of  travelling  between  Chichefter,  Arundel,  See.  and 
Brighthelmftone.  Old  Shoreham  is  a little  to  the  north. 

Ella  is  fuppofed  to  have  landed  at  Shoreham  with 
his  three  fons  in  the  year  477,  and  after  defeating 
the  Britons  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons, 
or  Suflex.  At  Shoreham  was  a ho ufe  of  white  friars, 
founded  by  Edward  II.  Three  mile?  north-weft  from 
Shoreham  is  Cifsbury  hill,  an  ancient  fortification,  pro- 
bably of  the  Saxon  Cilia.  Another  road  from  Horfham 
to  Brighthemftone  by  Crowfield,  Henfield,  and  Saddlef- 
comb,  is  three  miles  nearer.  At  Saddlefcomb  is  a large 
oval  camp,  called  poor  man's  walls. 
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AT  Hardham,  or  Haringham  on  the  Arun,  was  a 
priory  of  black  canons.  Arundel,  fituated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Arun,  is  a confiderable  town,  with 
two  markets  weekly,  on  Thurfday  and  Saturday  : a 
corporation  and  a borough.  It  owes  its  reputation,  fays 
Camden,  to  a cafile  which  flourifhed  under  the  Saxons, 
and  was  rebuilt  on  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  by  Ro- 
ger de  Montgomery,  thence  called  earl  of  Arundel, 
which  wras  large  and  well  fortified  ; and  it  appears  that 
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fhe  name,  ftyle,  and  rank,  of  earl,  is  annexed  to  the 
caftle,  honour, anddemefne,of  Arundel, now  veftedto  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  confiderable  eftates  are  unaliena- 
bly appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  this  noble  manfion. 
Here  was  formerly  a priory  of  black  monks,  and  an 
hofpital  for  poor  men,  both  founded  by  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del. The  river  is  navigable,  with  the  tide,  for  vefieis 
of  ioo  tons  above  the  town,  on  which  account  a con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on,  and  fome  vefieis  are  built* 
The  caftle,  which'ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town, 
was  garrifoned  for  Charles  I.  but  foon  taken  by  Sir 
William  Waller.  The  learned  Chillingworth-  was  in. 
the  caftle  during  the  Siege,  and  was  taken  prifoner;  be- 
ing at  that  time  in  an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Chichefter,  and  died  foon  after.  In  the  church 
are  many  tombs  of  the  Fitzalans  and  Howards.  Arun- 
del fends  two  members  to  the  Britilh  parliament.  At 
Amberfly,  a village  four  miles  north  from  Arundel,  was 
a caftle,  built  on  the  fide  of  the  Arunby  William  Read, 
jbiihop  of  Chichefter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III*;  and  at 
Tortirigton,  two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Arundel,  was 
a priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by  Haweis  de  Corbett 
At  Lymfter  was  a priory  of  Benediclines,  founded  by 
Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror,  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  Eton  college*. 
Little  Hampton  is  a fmall  fea-port,  fituated  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  river  Arun,  near  its  mouth.  It  has  been 
within  the  laft  twenty  years  frequented  for  the  advan- 
tage of  lea-bathing. 
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V AUXHALL  is 

a h 

amlet  of  Lambeth, 

and 

par 

ti- 

cularfy  celebrated  for  the  public  gardens,  long  the  fum- 
mer  refort  of  the  gav  ; elegantly  and  ftimptuoully  laid 
out,  at  a great  expence.  Here  are  fome  large  dill illeries, 
and  federal  potteries ; a manufacture  of  artificial  ftone, 
and  a manuravSture  of  (hot  by  patent.  When  London 
and  the  fuburbs  were  fortified  by  order  of  parliament, 
a fort  was  eredted  at  V auxhall,  near  the  turnpike. 

Lambeth  is  a very  extenfive  parifh,  divided  into  eight 
precindts,  viz.  the  arclibifhop’s,  the  prince’s,  Vauxhall, 
Kennington,  the  Marfh,  the  Wall,  Stockwell,  and  the 
dean’s.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  palace  of  the 
Archhifliop  of  Canterbury,  originally  founded  by  Archbi- 
fhop  Baldwin,  in  the  year  1 1 88,  who  firft  intended  to 
have  railed  a fuperb  ftrudture  at  Hackington,  near  Can- 
terbury, but  the  monks,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance, 
obtained  the  pope’s  mandate  again  ft  it ; when,  taking 
down  what  he  had  eredled,  he  removed  the  heft  of  the 
materials  to  Lambeth,  with  which  he  built  the  palace, 
a college,  and  church,  having  before  purchafed  the 
ground  of  the  bifhop  and  convent  of  Rochefter,  by  a 
fair  exchange.  In  the  year  1250,  Boniface,  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,  having  by  his  arrogance  rendered 
himfelf  hateful  to  the  citizens  of  London,  retired  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  to  this  palace,  and  finding  it 
in  a ruinous  condition,  within  the  fpace  of  three  years 
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rebuilt  the  whole  north  fide,  the  archiepifcopal  apart- 
ments, the  library  and  cloifters,  the  guard-chamber,  the 
chapel,  and  Lollard’s  tower.  From  that  time  this  pa- 
lace became  the  refidence  of  the  greateft  perfons  of  the 
church,  and  was  foon  enlarged  by  many  additional 
buildings  ; Cardinal  Pole  built  the  gate,  which,  for  that 
time,  is  a noble  ftrudfure.  The  Lollard’s  tower,  which 
is  thus  named  from  a room  in  it  prepared  for  the  im« 
prifonment  of  the  followers  of  WicklifF,  the  fir  it  Britifli 
reformer,  who  were  called  Lollards,  was  finifhed  by 
Chichelv.  Bilhops  T unftal  and  Thirlby  were  commit- 
ted to  the  cuftody  of  the  archbifbop  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth : here  alfo  were  confined  the  earls  of  Lflex  and 
Southampton,  Lord  Stourton,  Henry  Howard,  &c.  In 
the  year  noo  a fynod  was  held  here  under  Archbiihop 
Anfelm.  In  the  year  1381  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler 
burned  and  fpoiled  all  the  furniture  and  books,  drank  up 
all  the  liquors,  and  defiroyed  all  the  regifters  and  public 
papers.  In  the  year  1641  it  was  attacked  by  a London 
mob,  who  broke  fome  windows  and  fet  fome  prisoners 
at  liberty.  In  the  year  1642  an  ordinance  was  paffed 
to  remove  the  arms  from  Lambeth  palace ; and  the 
fame  year  the  archbiihop’s  revenues  were  confifcated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  houfe  voted  to 
be  made  a prifon.  The  furniture  was  fold,  and  the  wood 
and  coals  refer ved  for  the  foldiers.  In  the  year  1648 
it  was  put  up  to  fale,  and  purchafed  for  the  fum  of  7073k 
os.  8d.  by  Scot  and  Hardy.  The  former,  who  was  fecre- 
tary  ro  Oliver  C omwel,  and  one  of  the  perfons  who 
fat  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  was  afterwards  executed  at 
Charing-crofs,  in  the  year  1660. 

He  converted  the  chapel  into  a ball-room  ; at  which 
time  the  body  of  Archbifhop  Parker  was  taken  out  of 
his  tomb,  his  monument  defiroyed,  and  the  lead  in 
which  he  was  buried  fold,  and  the  corpfe  removed  to  a 
dunghill.  At  the  reftoration,  by  the  diredlions  of  Arch- 
bifhop Bancroft  the  body  was  recovered,  and  again  de- 
cently depofited  in  the  place  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken,  with  an  inicription,  importing,  that  the  body  of 
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Matthew  the  'archbifhop  there  refts  at  laft.  Another 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  relating  the  ignominious 
treatment  his  body  had  met  with,  was  likewife  let  up 
by  the  fame  archbifhop,  in  the  fouth-weffc  corner  of  this 
chapel.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  were  formerly  of 
painted  glafs,  put  up  by  Archbifhop  Morton  : the  re- 
pairing of  thefe  was  charged  on  Archbifhop  Laud  as 
an  a£t  of  popery,  and  they  were  totally  defaced  by  the 
puritans.  In  the  year  1780  it  was  threatened  by  the 
infatuated  mob,  from  an  opinion  that  the  archbifhop 
(Cornwallis)  was  a friend  to  the  Roman  catholics. 

The  fpacious  hall  was  erecled  by  Juxon,and  the  brick 
edifice  between  the  gate  and  this  hall,  begun  by  Arch- 
bifhop Sancroft  and  finifhed  by  Tiliotfon. 

The  library  was  fir  ft  begun,  or  at  leaft  made  of  con- 
fequence,  by  Archbifhop  Bancroft,  who,  in  the  year 
1610,  bequeathed  to  his  fucceilbrs,  his  books,  with  all 
the  maps  and  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  Lambeth,  and 
his  papers  and  MSS.  in  his  ftudy.  This  collection  was 
fecured  by  the  care  of  his  fucceftor  Abbot,  and  much 
enlarged.  During  the  civil  war  they  were  depoftted  at 
Cambridge,  on  a pretence  that  Trinity  college  had  a re- 
verfionary  right  to  them  on  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy. 
At  the  reftoration  they  were  reftored,  and  feveral  arch- 
bifhops  have  ftnee  added  to  the  collection.  The  num- 
ber of  manuferipts  is  about  noo,  many  of  which  arc 
valuable. 

From  the  prefent  ftructure  being  thus  eredled  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  it  is  not  all  furprifing  that  it  has  but 
little  appearance  of  uniformity  ; but  the  edifice,  though 
old,  is  in  moft  parts  ftrong  : the  corners  are  faced  with 
ruftic,  and  the  top  furrounded  with  battlements ; but  the 
principal  apartments  are  well  proportioned,  and  well 
enlightened,  the  Gothic  work  about  it  irregularly  dif- 
poled,  and  it  is  in  itfelf  irregular. 

At  Lambeth  there  was  likewife  a palace  built  by  Gil  - 
bert de  Glanville,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  for  himfelf  and 
fucceflors,  who  reftded  there  occasionally  till  the  Sixteenth 
century.  At  the  reformation  it  was  granted  to  the 
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biffiOps  of  Carlifle.  In  the  year  1647  ^ was  fold  by 
order  of  parliament  for  220I.  It  was  firft  ufed  as  a 
pottery,  it  afterwards  became  a tavern,  a brothel,  a danc- 
ing-fchool,  and  an  academy.  In  one  of  the  Windows 
of  the  cliurch  is  a reprefentation  of  a pedlar  and  his 
dog,  who  bequeathed  Pedlai  ’s-acre  to  the  parifh,  which 
Mr.  Lyons  judicioufly  ohferves  is  probably  intended  aS 
a rebus  on  his  name,  rather  than  deiciiptive  of  his 
trade.  The  number  of  houfes  in  this  parifh  in  the 
year  1796  was  4030.  The  Pedlar’s-acre  in  the  yeat 
1504  produced  only  2I.  8s.  a year:  in  the  year  1752 
a fine  was  paid  to  the  parifh  of  Bool,  for  a leafe  at  1 10I* 
Here  was  anciently  a palace  of  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford., 
now  or  lately  a pottery.  Coper’s  gardens,  once  a. 
place  of  public  amufement,  but  fuppreffed  in  the  year 
1753,  was  in  the  year  1636  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  afterwards  rented  by  the  gardener,  whofe  name 
Was  Cuper.  Thd  lire  is  now  occupied  by  a large  ma- 
nufacture of  vinegar  belonging  to  MefT.  Beaufoy 
and  co.  " -y  - 

The  hamlet  of  S Rockwell  contains  about  120  houfes. 
Here  is  a chapel  of  Cafe,  built  in  the  year  1767,  to- 
wards which  Archbifltop  Seeker  gave  500I. 

Wandfworth  is  a conliderable  village  on  the  Wandle. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century  fome  re- 
fugees, driven  from  France  on  account  of  religion, 
fettled  here,  and  introduced  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
which  {till,  in  fome  degree,  exifts.  Here  is  alfo  a large 
| fcarlet  dye-houfe,  a manyfaCture  of  bolting  cloth,  iron 
mills,  a callico  printing-houfe,  with  diflilleries,  oil 
; mills,  white-lead  mills,  a manufacture  for  printing 
! kerfeymeres,  and  another1  for  whitening  and  preffing 
1 (tuffs.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  year  1792 
was  4554,  including  367  children  in  the  feveral  fchools, 
and  forty-fix  poor  belonging  to  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary 
le  Strand,  lodged  in  the  workhoufe.  Here  are  about 
twenty  families  of  quakers,  and  two  fchools  for  children 
of  that  perfuafion.  Henry  Smith)  efq.  who  left  fo  much 
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money  to  the  poor,  efpecially  in  the  county  of  Surry 
was  born  and  buried  at  Wandfworth ; the  tradicioi 
that  he  was  a beggar,  and  whipped  out  of  Mitcham 
feems  to  be  not  true,  and  certainly  that  parifh  is  no 
excluded  from  his  charityi  Mr.  Smith  died  in  th< 
year  1627  ; he  was  by  trade  a filverfmith,  one  of  th< 
company  of  falters,  and  an  alderman  of  London.  Tin 
truftees  have  purchafed  feveral  eftates,  and  fettled  fift] 
pounds  per  annum  on  every  market-town  in  the  count] 
of  Surry,  or  gave  ioool.  in  money.  On  every  parifh 
with  few  exceptions,  they  have  fettled  an  annual  re 
venue  of  fix  or  eight  pounds,  more  or  lefs  as  the] 
thought  right.  This  charity  is  not  confined  to  Surry 
but  may  be  extended  to  other  places,  as  the  trufi:  rna] 
think  proper.  To  the  fouth-eaft  of  Wandfworth  i 
the  hamlet  of  Garret,  well  known  for  a mock  eledfioi 
at  the  meeting  of  every  new  parliament. 

About  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Wandfworth  i 
Wimbleton,  where  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  fon  of  th< 
Lord  T reafurer  Burleigh,  built  a houfe  in  the  year  1588 
which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Genera 
Lambert.  This  houfe  and  manor  were  purchafed  L 
Sarah,  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  who  pulled  it  down 
and  rebuilt  it  after  a defign  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
The  houfe,  which  became  the  property  of  Earl  Spencer 
was  burned  down  to  the  ground  by  an  accidental  fir 
in  the  year  1785.  The  park,  which  contains  i«o< 
arces,  is  laid  out  with.much  tafie.  Round  the  common 
which  is  an  elevated  fpot,  are  feveral  handfome  houfes 
and  at  the  fouth-wefi:  corner  is  a circular  encampmen 
with  a fingle  ditch,  including  a fpace  of  feven  acres 
This  by  Camden  and  others  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpo 
Where  a battle  was  fought  between  Ceaulin,  king  o 
the  Weft  Saxons,  and  Ethelbert,king  of  Kent,  in  whicl 
the  latter  was  defeated.  This  battle  is  faid  to  have  beet 
fought  at  Wibadune  in  the  year  568.  Putney  commoi 
is  near  a mile  from  Putney.  A little  to  the  right  o 
Putney  common  is  Roehampton,  a pleafant  village,  witl 
many  good  houfes  : Lord  Befborough  has  a feat  here,  ii 
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which  are  fome  very  valuable  paintings.  In  the  year 
1780  much  damage  was  done  here  and  at  Hammer- 
fmith  by  a violent  hurricane. 

Kingfton  is  a confiderable  town  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a bridge  to  Hampton- 
wick,  in  Middlesex,  whence  it  is  generally  called  King- 
fton-upon-Thames : according  to  fome  antiquaries  it 
was  anciently  called  Moreford,  which  role  out  of  an 
older  town  of  the  fame  name,  lying  low  and  fubjedt  to 
floods,  in  which,  when  England  was  pelleted  with  the 
Danes,  Athelftan,  Edwin,  and  Ethelred,  were  crowned, 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Kingftown  or  King- 
lion  : befides  the  kings  noted  by  Camden,  others  might 
be  added,  as  Edward  the  Elder  in  the  year  900,  Edmund 
in  940,  Edward  the  Martyr  in  the  year  975,  and  an- 
other Etheldred,  or  Ethred,  in  the  year  978.  It  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
III.  but  not  fmce,  being  disfranchifed  at  the  requeft  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  lent  aftizes  for  the  county  are 
held  here.  It  is  a corporation,  veiled  by  a charter  of 
King  John  in  bailiffs,  juftices,  gownlmen,  learned 
fteward,  high-fteward,  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  King- 
ftone-bridge  is,  next  to  London-bridge,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  oldeft  on  the  Thames.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  Urns  and  Roman  coins  have  leveral  time 
been  found  here.  A council  is  faid  to  have  been  held 
here  in  the  year  838,  at  which  King  Egbert  and  his  fon 
Ethelwolf  were  prefent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  on  a report  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  that  Colonel  Lunsford  was  at  Kingfton,  where 
was  a magazine  for  that  part  of  the  country,  with  400 
or  500  horfe,  the  colonel  was  proclaimed  a traitor* 
Kingfton  was  fometirnes  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament, 
and  fometirnes  in  the  poffeftion  of  the  king : the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants  were,  however,  generally  friendly  to 
the  royal  caufe. 

Near  Kingfton  is  the  hamlet  of  Ham,  containing 
about  ninetv  houfes,  in  which  is  Ham-houfe,  a feat 
near  the  Thames,  built  in  the  year  1610,  as  it  is  faid 
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for  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  was 
much  altered.  The  cielings  were  painted  by  Verrio  : 
here  are  fome  good  pidlures  and  portraits.  James  II. 
retired  to  this  houfe  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  came 
to  England,  and  from  thence  efcaped  to  France. 

Thames  Ditton  is  clofe  to  the  T hames.  Two  miles 
from  Thames  Ditton  is  Eaft  Moulfey,  fituated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  with  a bridge  acrofs  to 
Hampton-court,  where  a heavy  toll  is  demanded  for 
all  paffengers  and  carriages.  The  river  Mole  joins  the 
Thames  clofe  to  the  village : another  village,  called 
Weft  Moulfey,  joins  it. 

T'wo  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  is  Walton,  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  with  another  bridge,  curioully 
conftru£fed  of  wood,  with  three  arches,  in  the  year 
1750.  Walton  is  fuppofed  to  owe  its  name  to  an  an- 
cient camp,  on  an  eminence,  called  St.  George’s  hill, 
q.  d.  Walled  Town.  It  contains  about  ten  acres,  and  a 
road  paftes  through  it. 

About  a mile  from  Walton,  in  the  parifh  of  Wey- 
bridge,  is  Oatlands,  once  a grand  and  beautiful  palace 
and  park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  ; and  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  a grand  terrace,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  houfe  was  built,  which  commands  a beauti- 
ful and  extenfive  view  of  the  river  and  adjacent  coun- 
try. The  houfe  was  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  It  is  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Weybridge  is  on  the  river  Wey,  near  its  union  with 
the  Thames.  Befides  Oatlands,  here  are  the  beautiful 
feats  of  Ham  Farm,  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Portmore,  and  Woburn,  the  feat  of  Lord  Petre.  Near 
Oatlands  is  Cowey  Stakes,  where  Camden,  and  other 
antiquaries,,  fuppofe  Csefar  crofted  the  Thames  into- 
the  territories  of  Cafibelan. 

At  E flier  is  a feat  formerly  belonging  to  the  bifhops 
of  Winchefter,  originally  built  by  William  Wainfleet, 
and  improved  by  Cardinal  Wclfey.  It  was  rebuilt 
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fome  years  fince  by  Mr.  Pelham,  to  whofe  heirs  it  be- 
longs. 

About  a mile  beyond  Efher  is  Claremont,  once  a 
feat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  purchafed  and  pulled 
down  by  Lord  Clive,  who  began  a new  houfe  on  an- 
other fpot : it  is  now  the  refidence  of  the  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connel. 

Near  Cobham  is  the  beautiful  feat  of  Pain’s  hill, 
fome  years  fince  the  feat  of  the  Honourable  Charles 
Hamilton,  and  by  him  converted  from  a rude  and  bar- 
ren fpot  to  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  in  the  kingdom. 

At  Purford,  about  two  miles  north-weft  from  Rip- 
ley, Camden  tells  us,  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  built  a 
Koufe  in  his  time,  which  a few  years  ago  was  pulled 
down  by  Lord  Onflow  ; in  this  houfe  was  a pane  of 
glafs,  on  which  was  fomething  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
own  writing. 

Three  miles  to  the  weft  is  Woking,  where  Henry 
VIII.  had  a houfe  and  manor,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  mother,  the  Countefs  of  Richmond. 

About  a mile  to  the  left  of  Ripley  is  Ockham,  the 
feat  of  Lord  King  ; this,  according  to  fome,  was  the 
native  place  of  William  Ockham,  a celebrated  philofo- 
pher,  and  fcholar  of  Duns  Scotus,  whofe  principles  he 
controverted.  He  pleaded  for  the  poverty  of  the 
clergy,  and  obtained  from  the  pope  the  title  of  the  In- 
vincible Do£tor.  He  died  in  Germany,  about  the 
year  1347.  In  the  church-yard  is  a tomb  erected  over 
a grave  in  which  is  depofited  the  corpfe  of  a carpen- 
ter of  this  place,  with  the  following  merry  epitaph 
upon  the  tomb-ftome : 

John  Spong,  died  November  17,  1736, 

Who  many  a fturdy  oak  has  laid  along, 

Fell  by  death’s  farer  hatchet,  here  lies  Spong. 

Ports  oft  he  made,  yet  ne’er  a place  could  get, 

And  liv’d  by  railing,  tho’  he  was  no  wit. 

Old  faws  he  had,  altho’  no  antiquarian, 

And  ftiles  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammarian. 

Long  liv’d  he  Ockham’s  premier  archite<ft, 

And,  lafting  as  his  fame,  a tomb  t’  ereft 
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In  vain  we  feek  an  artift  fuch  as  he, 

Whofe  pales  and  gates  were  for  eternity  ; 

So  here  he  refts  from  all  life’s  toils  and  follies, 

Oh  ! fpare,  kind  Heaven,  his  fellow  lab'rer  Hollies. 

Three  miles  beyond  Ripley,  on  the  right  hand,  are 
the  remains  of  Newark  priory,  or  Aldbury  abby,  a 
priory  of  black  canons,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  by  Rauld  de  Calva,  and  Beatrix  de  Sandes 
his  wife.  At  the  diffolution  it  was  granted  to  Sir  An- 
tony Brown,  by  whofe  defcendant,  Lord  Montague,  it 
was  fold,  about  the  year  1711,  to  Sir  Richard  Onflow. 
Part  of  the  church  remains,  but  the  other  buildings 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  pulled  down  and  carried 
away. 

Two  miles  from  Guildford,  a little  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  is  Stoke,  on  the  river  Wey,  where  a faw-mill 
was  eredbed  about  twenty  years  fince.  In  the  year 
1796  an  hofpital  was  founded  here,  and  endowed  for 
lix  aged  women,  with  a weekly  allowance  of  4s. 
each,  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Parfons,  who 
had  been  drapers  at  Guildford.  One,  William,  died 
5n  the  year  1799  ; the  other,  Henry,  a few  years  be- 
fore. The  hofpital  is  a plain  fubftantial  brick  build- 
ing, on  a healthy  fpot,  with  a good  garden : a body  of 
laws  is  compofed  for  its  government. 

Guildford  lies  on  the  fide  of  a chalky  hill,  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  Wey.  The  fituation  is  pleafant,  and 
reputed  healthy : it  contains  three  churches,  a public 
grammar-fehool,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  and  an  hof- 
pital for  the  maintenance  of  fingle  aged  men  and  wo- 
men, founded  by  Abbot,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  educated  in  the  grammar-fehool.  It  is  faid, 
the  occafion  of  the  endowment  by  the  archbifhop  was 
to  atone  for  the  accidental  murder  of  a game-keeper  by 
a crofs-bow.  The  archbifhop  was  buried  in  Trinity 
church.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a palace  of  great 
extent,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  refidence  of 
Ethelwald,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  which  Camden 
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{peaks  of  as  going  to  decay ; and  not  far  from  the  river, 
the  walls  of  an  ©Id  ruined  caltle.  It  is  a corporation, 
ityled  mayor  and  approved  men  of  Guildford,  with  a 
town-clerk,  recorder,  and  high-fteward.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  There  are  annually  horfe  races  with  a 
king’s  plate.  The  fummer  affizes  are  held  here  alter- 
nately with  Croydon.  Here  was  a houfe  of  black 
friars,  and  another  of  crouched  friars : one,  the  pro^ 
perty  of  Lord  Onflow,  is  yet  remaining;  part  of  it 
affords  accommodation  for  the  judges  during  the 
affizes  ; affemblies  likewife  are  held  here,  and  a part  of 
it  is  converted  into  a boarding-fchool : it  is  a Gothic 
ftru&ure.  Not  far  from  the  priory,  fome  extenfive 
barracks  have  lately  been  erected  by  government. 
Here  are  fome  fmall  remains  of  the  clothing  trade,  once 
very  confiderable.  Nothing,  fays  Camden,  has  ren- 
dered Guildford  fo  remarkable  as  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  who,  in  the  year 
1036,  when  Alfred,  fon  of  King  Etheldred,  and  heir  to 
the  crown  of  England,  came  from  Normandy  to  claim 
his  right,  received  him  here  with  the  moft  folemn 
affurances,  which  he  foon  broke  ; for  falling  fuddenly, 
in  the  night,  upon  the  600  Normans  who  attended 
the  royal  youth,  he  decimated  them,  as  our  hiftorians 
relate,  and  that,  not  according  to  the  ancient  manner, 
putting  to  death  every  tenth  foldier  by  lot,  but  he  put 
to  death  nine  out  of  ten,  and  with  exceffive  cruelty  re- 
decimated the  remaining  tenth.  As  to  Alfred,  he  de- 
livered him  up  to  Harold  the  Dane,  who  put  ou£~  his 
eyes,  and  impriloned  him  till  his  death.  This  ftory  is, 
however,  not  altogether  authenticated,  and  William  of 
Malmfbury  contradicts  it.  In  the  year  1216,  Lewis, 
the  dauphin  of  France,  who  had  been  by  the  difcon- 
tented  barons  invited  to  take  the  crown  of  England,, 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  this  caftle.  It  was  ufed  as  a com- 
mon gaol  for  the  county  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  when  a new  county 
gaol  was  ere&ed.  The  part  now  remaining  was  the 
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keep,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  chalk,  cafed  on  the 
outfide  with  fand-ftone  and  flint,  and  ten  feet  thick, 
about  forty-four  feet  fquare,  and  feventy  feet  high ; 
the  roof  was  taken  off  in  the  feventeenth  century.  In 
the  chalky  cliff,  on  which  the  caflle  Hands,  is  a large 
cavern,  with  feveral  chambers  of  large  fize,  in  all  pro- 
bability left  by  the  diggers  of  chalk  ; but  fuppofed, 
by  the  common  people,  to  have  had  formerly  a com- 
munication with  the  caftle. 

The  river  Wey  is  navigable  for  barges,  from  the 
river  Thames  to  Godalmin.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river  is  St.  Catherine’s  hill,  anciently  called  Drake 
hill,  obtaining  its  prefent  name  from  a chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine,  purchafed  by  Richard  de  Wauney, 
parfon  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Guildford,  as  a chapel  of 
cafe  to  that  parifh  for  ever;  who  procured  a charter 
of  Edward  III.  for  holding  a fair  at  that  place  every 
year,  on  the  eve  and  morrow  of  St.  Matthew,  which  is 
ffcill  obferved.  The  chapel  is  in  ruins.  Near  the 
chapel  was  an  ancient  manfion  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Braybosuf,  now  aim  oft  as  much  a ruin  as 
the  chapel.  -: 

Two  miles  beyond  Guildford,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  Lofely,  a feat  of  the  family  of  Molineux.  Five 
miles  eaft  from  Guildford,  in  the  road  to  Dorking,  is 
Aldburyrpark,  once  the  feat  of  the  great  antiquarian 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  afterwards  pur- 
chafed by  the  earl  of  Aylesford,  who  pulled  down 
great  part  of  the  old  manfion. 

Godalmin  on  the  Wey  has  a weekly  market  on 
Wednefday. 

Near  Godalmin,  on  the  right  hand,  is  Weft- 
brook-place,  the  feat  of  the  late  refpeclable  General 
Oglethorp ; and  about  three  miles  to  the  weft  is  Pep- 
per Harrow,  the  feat  of  Vifcount  Middleton  Lord 
Broderick. 

Haflemere  is  on  the  borders  of  Suflex ; it  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  a weekly  market  on 
Tusfday.  It  is  faid  tp  have  formerly  had  five  churches* 
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though  now  only  one,  and  that  a chapel  of  eafe  to 
Chiddingfold.  There  are  two  paper-mills  near  the 
town. 

Midhurft,  the  Midae  of  the  Romans,  is  a neat  well- 
built  town,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  Arun.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  The  burgage  tenures,  by  which  the 
members  are  elected,  were  fold,  it  is  faid,  by  the  truf- 
tees  of  Lord  Montague  for  40,000  guineas.  Here  is 
a free  grammar-fohool  for  twelve  boys,  founded  in  the 
year  1672. 

Near  Midhurft  is  Cowdry,  once  the  magnificent 
feat  of  Lord  Montague,  richly  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  Hans  Holbein,  and  other  mailers  5 burned 
down  with  all  its  furniture  in  the  year  1793,‘and  nearly 
about  the  fame  time  the  noble  owner,  together  with 
Mr.  Burdett,  his  fellow  traveller,  was  drowned  in  the 
river  Rhine,  raftily  venturing  to  fail  down  the  cata- 
racts at  Schaffhaufen. 

This  noble  houfe,  before  the  melancholy  acci- 
dent  of  the  fire,  was  thus  defcribed  : tc  It  is  fituated  in 
a vally,  encompaffed  with  hills,  lawns,  and  woods* 
thrown  into  a park,  the  river  running  underneath, 
which  renders  the  place  very  agreeable  in  fummer,  hut 
makes  it  dampifh  in  winter.  The  houfe  is  fquare,  and 
at  each  corner  is  a Gothic  tower,  which  have  a very- 
good  effeCt  when  viewed  from  the  riling  grounds. 
The  hall  is  cieled  with  Irifh  oak,  after  the  ancient 
manner.  The  walls  are  painted  with  architecture  by 
Roberti,  the  ftatues  by  Goupe,  the  ftaircafe  by  Pele- 
grini.  The  large  parlour,  or  room  at  the  hall,  is  of 
Holbein’s  painting  ; where  that  great  artift  has  de- 
fcribed the  exploits  of  King  Henry  VIII.  before  Bou- 
logne and  Calais,  his  landing  at  Portfmouth,  his  magni- 
cent  entry  into  London,  &c.  In  the  other  rooms  are 
many  excellent  pictures  of  the  anceftors  of  the  family, 
and  other  hiftory  paintings  of  Holbein,  relating  to 
their  aCtions  in  war.  The  rooms  are  (lately  and  well 
furnifhed,  adorned  with  many  pictures.  There  is  a 
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long  gallery,  with  the  twelve  apoftles  as  big  as  life; 
another  very  neat  one,  wainfcoted  with  Norway  oak, 
where  are  many  ancient  whole-length  pidlures  of  the 
family,  in  their  proper  habits.  There  are  four  hiftory- 
pieces,  two  copies  of  Raphael’s  marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Pfyche,  and  feveral  old  religious  and  military 
paintings  from  Battle  abby.” 

The  park  is  noble,  having  a great  variety  of  grounds 
in  it,  and  is  well  wooded  with  pines,  firs,  and  other 
evergreen-trees,  which  are  grown  to  a large  fize  ; and 
here  are  fome  of  the  largeft  chefnut-trees  perhaps  in 
England.  The  vallies  which  run  through  the  park  are 
well  fupplied  with  water,  which  keeps  the  grafs  in  a 
conftant  verdure. 

About  a mile  north  of  Midhurfl  is  the  village  of 
Eafebourn,  formerly  a market-town.  Here  was  a con- 
vent of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  by  John  Bohun  of 
Midhurfl.  About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Eafe- 
bourn are  fome  ruins,  fituated  in  a deep  bottom ; fo 
furrounded  with  wood  as  not  to  be  vifible  till  clofe  to 
the  fpot.  Thefe  ruins  are  called  Verdley  caftle : the 
lliftory  is  totally  unknown.  It  appears  to  have  been 
3 quadrangular  building,  thirty-three  feet  four  inches 
by  fixty-eight.  Some  fragments  of  the  walls  only  re- 
main. 

At  Shuibred,  or  Shelbred,  about  four  miles  north 
from  Midhurfl,  was  a priory  of  Auguftine  canons, 
founded  by  Sir  Ralph  Ardent,  or  de  Arden.  Otway, 
the  poet,  was  born  at  Trotton,  five  miles  weft  from 
Midhurfl. 

At  Durford,  on  the  borders  of  Hampfhire,  was  a 
priory  of  Pre monftr  ate n fi an  monks. 

Chichefter  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lavant,  which  a 
little  below  joins  an  arm  of  the  fea.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  CiiTa,  the  fecond  Sascon  prince  of  this 
county,  and  the  relidence  of  his  fuccefTors ; but  the 
Roman  pavement,  and  other  civcumftances,  fhew  it  to 
have  been  more  ancient,  and  at  leaft  known  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  e reeled  into  a bfthopric,  in  the  reig« 
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of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  Biihop  Stigand,  who 
removed  the  fee  from  Selfey,  where  it  was  firft  found- 
ed by  EdilwaJch,  king  of  Suffex,  in  the  year  68 1 , 
and  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Trinity  was  begun  to 
be  built  by  Biihop  Ralph,  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus.  To  this  cathedral  belong  a biihop,  dean,  pre- 
center, chancellor,  treafurer,  two  archdeacons,  thirty- 
one  prebendaries,  four  prieft’s  vicars,  fix  Imging  men, 
an  organift,  &c.  The  vicars  of  the  cathedral  were  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Before  the 
eonqueft  here  was  a monallery  dedicated  to  St.  Peter ; 
and  William  of  Malmlbury  mentions  a convent  of 
nuns  long  before  the  epifcopal  fee  was  brought  hither. 
In  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  city  was  an  hofpital  for  a 
mailer  and  poor  brethren,  by  William,  dean  of  the 
cathedral,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  was  refounded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Near,  or  without,  the  eaft-gate,  there  was  an 
hofpital  for  lepers,  dedicated  to  St.  James  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  as  old  as  Richard  I.  which  efcaped  the  ge- 
neral fupprellion.  Not  far  from  the  north-gate  was 
the  houfe  of  grey  friars,  which  Henry  VIII.  granted 
to  the  mayor  and  citizens.  In  the  fouth-eaft  part  of 
the  city  was  a houfe  of  black  friars,  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I. ; granted 
to  Edward  Myllen.  Chichefter  was  walled  round,  and 
furnilhed  with  four  gates,  which  are  now  pulled  down. 
Four  principal  flreets,with  the  names  of  Ealt,  Well, 
North,  and  South,  frbm  their  direction,  extend  from  a 
centre,  where  Hand  a curious  crofs  and  market- houfe 
upon  pillars,  erefted  by  Biihop  Read ; three  of  them 
have  a view  of  the  crofs  from  their  lower  ends,  viz. 
the  South,  Well,  and  Fall  llreets,  but  the  North 
llreet  not  being  diredlly  facing  the  foyth,  has  not  the 
advantage  of  this  profpe£l.  On  this  crofs,  which  is 
an  o£lagon  with  a large  pillar  in  the  middle,  from 
which  are  fprung  eight  different  arehcs,  there  are  three 
dials  to  the  clo^k ; that  facing  the  eall  has  a minute 
hand.  There  is  no  dial  to  the  north,  as  that  fide  of 
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the  crofs  is  not  fcen  from  the  North-ftreet.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  crofs  is  the  following  infcription : 

'This  beautiful  crofs , erected  by  Edward  Story , bijhop  of 
Chichefier y who  was  advanced  to  that  dignity  by  Ed- 
ward IE.  1478,  was  firji  repaired  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  now  again  in  the  twentieth  of  our 
prefent  fovereign  George  II.  174 6,  Thomas  IVal! , 
mayor , at  the  foie  expence  of  Charles , duke  of  Richmond , 
Lenox,  and  Aubigny . 

And  on  the  fouth  fide  the  following. 

Lame  Elizabeth  Farrington , re  lift  of  Sir  Richard  Ear - 
ringtail,  baronet , gave  this  clock  as  an  hourly  memento  of 
her  good-will  to  this  city , 1 724. 

And  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  a niche,  is  a buft  of  King 
Charles  I. 

Here  is  a handfome  council-houfe.  The  cathedral 
takes  up  one  of  thefe  quadrants.  It  is  remarkable  for 
two  fide-aides  on  both  lides,  and  the  pictures  of  all  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  George  I.  on  the  fouthern  wall  *,  as  on  the 
oppofite  wall  all  the  bifhops.  The  monuments  of 
Bifhop  Carleton  and  Biffiop  King  are  in  this  church, 
whofe  effigies  are  curioufly  done  in  marble. 

In  the  year  1723,  in  digging  a foundation  at  Chi- 
chefter,  was  found,  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  a large 
ftone,  fix  feet  long  and  three  broad,,  with  a Roman  in- 
fcription on  it.  In  digging  up  the  ftone  a few  of  the 
letters  were  erafed,  but  they  were  eafily  fupplied. 

Neptuno  et  Minerva  templum , pro  falute  damns  diving  ex 
aufioritate  Tiberii  Claudii , Cogidubni  regis , legati 
Augtfli  in  Britannia , collegium  fabrorium,  et  qui  in  eo 
a facris , vel  honor ati  funt  de  fuo  dedicaver unt ; donante 
aream  Pudente  Pudentini  filio . 

That  is, 

! his  temple  was  dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
for  the  fafety  of  the  imperial  family,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Tiberius  Claudius.  It  was  eredted  by  the 
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college  of  artificers  of  King  Cogidubnus,  Auguftus’s 
lieutenant  in  Britain,  and  by  thofe  who  officiated  as 
priefts,  or  were  honoured,  in  it,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence ; the  ground  being  given  by  Pudens  the  fon 
of  Pudentinus. 

This  ftone  was  prefented  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rich^ 
mond,  who  placed  it  in  a temple  on  a mount  in  his 
garden  at  Godwood,  between  the  ftatues  of  Neptune 
and  Minerva.  Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  five 
parifh  churches  within  the  walls,  and  one  without. 

Three  miles  from  it  is  the  houfe  of  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  called  Godwood.  It  was  the  ancient  feat 
©f  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  and  in  a very  ruin- 
ous condition  \ but  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  built 
fome  offices,  which  were  to  have  correfponded  with  a 
manlion-houfe  defigned  by  Colin  Campbell,’ and  pub- 
liffied  by  him  in  his  Vitruvius  Britannicus.  But  the 
late  duke,  a little  before  his  death,  altered  his  defign, 
and  built  a noble  apartment  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
houfe,  cafed  with  Portland  ftone,  which  was  to  have 
been  one  of  the  wings  to  the  houfe  his  grace  propofed 
to  erect,  had  he  lived  a few  years  longer. 

His  grace  had  a noble  menagerie,  where  he  kept  a 
great  variety  of  foreign  animals  and  birds.  The  park 
is  fmall,  but  planted  with  clumps  of  feveral  forts  of 
oaks,  to  the  weft  and  north  of  the  houfe ; but  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  fide  of  the  park,  there  are  dumps  of  the 
different  forts  of  pines  and  firs. 

It  has  an  eafy  defeent  to  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  fouth- 
weft,  with  the  profpedt  of  a rich  and  beautiful  land- 
fcape,  bounded  by  the  fea,  for  thirty  miles  in  length. 
The  Iffe  of  Wight  terminates  the  fouth-weft  profpe<ft5 
and  the  famous  St.  Rook’s  hill  covers  it  from  the  north. 
His  late  grace  ere£ted  a room  on  a riling  ground,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  park,  from  whence  is  a view  of 
the  country  for  many  miles,  and  a noble  profpedt  of 
the  fea,  from  the  harbour  of  Portftnouth  quite  round 
by  the  Iffe  of  Wight,  many  leagues  out  at  fea.  In 
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this  room  the  duke  frequently  entertained  company  ai 
dinner,  there  being  a good  kitchen  built  near  it,  with 
many  other  conveniences;  a very  pretty  garden,  ftored 
with  a great  variety  of  curious  plants  and  flowers  in 
front,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  room,  fo  as  to  render 
the  place  very  delightful* 

Near  Godwood  is  a feat  called  Halnaker,  and  wa$ 
formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Delawars.  The  an- 
cient part  of  the  houfe  is  the  remains  of  a cadle  ; from 
the  windows  of  the  front  there  is  a fine  profpedl  of 
the  fea,  The  park  is  fmall,  but  very  beautiful.  The 
late  Earl  of  Derby  made  confiderable  additions  to  the 
houfe. 

About  three  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Godwood  lies 
Charleton,  a fmall  village,  remarkable  for  being  the 
feat  of  fox-hunting.  Here  are  many  fmall  hunting 
houfes,  built  by  perfons  of  quality,  who  refide  there 
during  the  feafon  for  fox-huilting  ; but  the  mod  beau- 
tiful of  thefe  buildings  is  that  of  his  Grace  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

Here  is  alfo  a large  room,  which  was  defigned  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  where  the 
gentlemen  fox -hunters  dine  every  day  together,  during 
their  flay  at  the  village. 

The  river  almoft  furrounds  the  town,  but  the  water 
is  too  (hallow  to  admit  (hips  of  burden  up  to  it,  which 
are  obliged  to  unload  near  two  miles  below.  An  a£t  of 
parliament  was  obtained  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to 
make  the  Lavant  navigable  up  to  the  city,  but  not  put 
into  execution.  The  branch,  or  arm  of  the  fea,  near 
which  the  city  is  fituated,  is  fpacious,  well  fheltered, 
and  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of  great  burden.  Many 
of  its  banks  are  deep,  where  wharfs,  or  warehoufes, 
might  be  eredled  at  fmall  expence.  The  entrance  lies 
at  a place  called  Cock  Bufh,  near  Wed  Wettering 
(where  it  is  fuppofed  that  Ella  fird  landed),  and  a 
fmall  ifland  on  the  oppofite  fide  called  Haling.  The 
channel  is  not  difficult,  but  there  are  fand  banks  ofF 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour*  which  render  it  impoffible 
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for  fhips  of  heavy  burden  to  come  in,  unlefs  at  fpring 
tides.  Merchant  veffels  are  frequently  built  ami  re- 
paired here,  and  fometimes  (hips  of  war.  It  is  a cor- 
poration, and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  A 
manufacture  of  baize,  blankets,  and  coarfe  cloths,  has 
lately  been  eftablifhed.  The  manufacture  of  needles, 
Which  has  long  been  carried  on  here,  is  now  almoft 
annihilated.  Two  markets  are  held  weekly,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  for  corn  and  provifions;  and  on  every 
other  Wednefday  a market  for  live  fheep  and  cattle. 

Six  miles  and  a half  from  Chichefler,  and  ten  and  a 
half  from  Arundel,  is  BognoT,  or  Great  Bognor,  a vil- 
lage clofe  to  the  fea,  lately  become  a fafhionable  water- 
ing-place, through  the  public  fpirit  of  Sir  Richard 
Hotham,  who  has  built  many  good  houfes  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  company.  Some  years  fince  it  was 
chiefly  known  by  fome  rocks  which  projeCt  about  a 
mile  into  the  fea. 

Selfey,  or  Selfea,  fituated  on  a peninfula  formed  by 
an  inlet  of  the  fea,  called  Selfea  harbour,  was  once  the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  created  by  Edilwalch,  king  of  SuiTex, 
in  favour  of  Wilfrid,  the  exiled  bifhop  of  York,  who 
firfl  preached  Chriflianity  in  thefe  parts.  Afterwards 
Ceadwalla,  king  of  Weffex,  defeated  Edilwalch,  and 
founded  a monaflery,  in  which  he  fixed  the  fee,  till  it 
was  removed  to  Chichefler  by  Stigand,  the  twenty- 
fecond  bifhop,  in  the  year  1075.  Selfey  is  famous  for 
its  cockles,  and  the  environs  produce  excellent  wheat* 
Selfey  Bill,  a cape  or  promontory  in  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, is  about  two  miles  to  the  fouth. 

Four  miles  weft  from  Chichefler,  on  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  is  Bofeham,  or  Bofenham,  a feat  of  the  Earl  God- 
win, where  Harold,  before  he  was  king,  frequently  re- 
tired, and  from  whence,  taking  an  excurfion  on  the  fea 
for  his  pleafure,  he  was,  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
coaft  of  France,  whete  he  was  kept  prifoner  till  he 
confirmed  by  an  oath  the  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of 
England,  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  to 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  Bofeham  was  once  a 
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confidetable  port,  and  Swain,  eldeft  fon  of  Earl  God- 
Win,  landed  here  with  the  fleet  which  the  King  of 
Denmark  had  fent  him  to  make  a defcent  on  England* 
in  the  year  1049.  When  St.  Wilfrid  came  among  the 
South  Saxons,  about  the  year  681,  he  found  at  Bofe- 
ham  a frrtall  monaftery  under  the  government  of  one 
Dicul,  a Scottifh  monk*  After  the  coriqueft,  William 
Warrelwaft,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  obtained  of  Henry  I. 
the  grant  of  this  place  to  himfelf  and  fuccefiors,  who 
were  patrons  and  vifitors  of  the  fecular  canons  or  pre- 
bendaries, founded  by  the  bifhop  in  the  choir  of  the 
parifh  church  here,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a royal 
free  chapel,  exempt  from  the  jurifdidliola  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Chichefter.  The  Bifhop  of  Exeter  was  dean  or 
provoft,  and  their  were  feveral  prebendaries.  Some 
fhew  of  a collegiate  church  remained  till  a general  fup- 
preffion,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  Bifhop  of  Chi- 
chefter. In  the  church  is  a very  ancient  monument* 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  daughter  of  King  Canute. 

North  of  Chicefter  is  an  ancient  camp  on  St.  Roch’s 
hill,  and  a mile  and  half  to  the  weft  another  camp 
called  Gonfhill,:  a fmall  diftance  to  the  weft  of  Chi- 
chefter  is  a large  oblong  camp,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman* 
called  the  Brill,  or  Broil. 

Three  miles  north-eaft  from  Chichefter  is  Box- 
grove,  where  was  a priory  of  Benedictines,  founded 
as  a cell  to  the  abby  of  Eflay  in  Normandy,  by  Robert 
de  Haya,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Several  parts  of  the 
houfe  are  ft  ill  Handing,  and  fome  converted  into  dwell- 
ing houfes  : thefe  remains  give  nf»  great  idea  of  elegance* 
but  fhew  that  it  was  built  in  a fubftantial  manner*  The 
church  is  now  ufed  by  the  parifh. 

Seven  miles  weft  from  Chichefter,  in  the  road  to 
Portfmouth,  is  Emfworth,  a pleafant  village,  fituated 
clofe  to  the  fea  5 and  at  a fmall  diftance  is  the  ifland  of 
Thorney,  of  a triangular  form,  about  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  thorns  it  produced*  It  contains  one  village 
of  the  fame  name* 
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EFFINGHAM;  at  this  place  was  a feat  of  William 
Howard,  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  created 
Baron  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  high  admiral  of 
England,  by  Queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1552.  His  de- 
fce^dant  was  created  earl  of  Effingham  in  the  year 
1731.  Near  Merrow  is  Weft  Clandon-park,  the  feat  of 
Lord  Onflow.  Guildford  races  are  held  on  Merrow 
downs. 
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PET  WORTH  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a mag« 
hificent  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  anciently  be- 
longing to  the  Percies^  earls  of  Northumberland,  and 
brought,  with  the  reft  of  that  eftate,  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerfet,  who  married  the  heirefs  of  that  noble 
houfe.  From  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  duke,  it  came  to  the  prefent  nobtemaxt 
vol.  n*  K. 
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The  duke  pulled  down  the  ancient  houfe,  and  on  tht 
fame  fpot  built  from  the  ground  one  of  the  belt  model- 
led houfes  then  in  Britain. 

The  apartments  are  very  noble,  well  contrived,  and 
richly  furnilhed  ; but  the  avenues  to  the  front  want 
fpace.  In  the  armory  in  this  houfe  they  fhew,  befides 
feveral  other  curiofities,  a fword  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  fword  of  Hotfpur  ; and  the  date  upon  the  blade 
feems  to  countenance  the  opinion.  It  is  not  fo  un» 
wTieldy  as  other  ancient  fwords  ufually  are.  Here  is  a 
confxderable  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
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ON  PaiTmg  Hyde  Park  turnpike  we  enter  Knightf- 
hridge,  a coniiderable  part  of  which  is  in  the  parifh  of 
Cheifea,  the  reft  in  that  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftminfter. 
St.  George’s  hofpital,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Lord 
Lanefborough.  Here  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  formerly  belonged  to  an  hofpital 
or  lazar-houfe.  Hyde  Park  was  feized  among  the 
crown  lands  of  Charles  I.  and  fold  : after  the  reitera- 
tion it  was  reclaimed  and  Hocked  with  deer,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a brick  wall.  The  canal  was  made  by 
Queen  Caroline.  Some  coniiderable  barracks  have 
been  lately  erehted  near  the  great  wreftern  road.  In 
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Hyde  Park  is  a place  called  the  Ring,  which  ufed  for- 
merly to  be  frequented  by  people  of  fafhion  in  their 
coaches.  Mr.  Miffon,  who  publifhed  an  account  of  his 
travels  over  England,  fpeaking  of  this  Ring,  which  was 
then  in  vogue,  fays,  <c  The  coaches  drive  round  and 
<£  round,  and  when  they  have  turned  for  fome  time 
w round  one  way,  they  face  about  and  turn  t’other : fo 
rolls  the  world.” 

Brompton,  a village  joining  to  Knigffitfbridge,  is 
much  increafed  in  population  within  the  laft  thirty 
years : it  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  nurferies  and 
gardens.  Little  Chelfea  is  a part  of  the  village  of 
Chelfea,  which  in  the  year  1717  contained  350  houfes^ 
and  in  the  year  1796,  1350.  On  the  fouth  fide  of 
Chelfea,  near  the  Thames,  Hands  the  noble  hofpital, 
like  a magnificent  palace,  erected  as  an  afylum  for 
difabled,  worn-out  foldiers,  and  one  of  the  beft  of  the 
kind.  The  original  building  on  the  fpot  was  a college,, 
founded  by  Dr.  Sutkliff,  dean  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign 
King  James  L for  the  ftudy  of  polemic  divinity  ; but 
the  Turn  fettled  upon  the  foundation  by  Dr.  Sutkliff 
being  far  unequal  to  the  end  propofed,  the  reft  was 
left  to  private  contributions  5 and  thefe  coming  in 
llowly,  the  work  was  flopped  before  it  was  finiftiCd, 
and  therefore  feli  to  ruin.  At  length  the  ground  on 
which  the  old  college  was  eredled  becoming  efcheated 
to  the  crown,  Charles  II.  began  to  erect  the  prefent 
hofpital,  which  was  carried  on  by  James  II.  and  com- 
pleted by  William  and  Mary.  The  expence  of  erect- 
ing thefe  buildings  is  computed  to  amount  to  150,000k 
and  the  extent  of  the  ground  is  above  forty  acres.  In 
the  wings  are  fixteen  wards,  in  which  are  accommo- 
dations for  above  400  men,  and  there  are  befides,  in 
the  other  buildings,  a considerable  number  of  apart- 
ments for  officers  and  fervants.  Thefe  penfioners  corn- 
lift  of  fuperannuated  veterans  who  have  been  at  lead 
twenty  years  in  the  army ; or  thofe  foldiers  who  are 
difabled  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown.  They  wTear  red 
coats  lined  with  blue,  and  are  provided  with  all  other 
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clothes,  diet,  wafhing,  and  lodging.  The  governor 
has  500I.  a year  ; the  lieutenant-governor,  25 ol. ; and 
the  major,  150I.  Thirty- fix  officers  are  allowed  fix- 
pence  a day  ; thirty-four  light-horfemen,  and  thirty 
ferjeants,  have  two  {hillings  a-week  each  ; forty-eight 
Corporals  and  drummers  have  ten  pence  per  week*,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty- fix  private  men  are  each 
allowed  eight  pence  a week  : the  out-penfioners  have 
each  7I.  1 2s.  6d.  a year.  Thefe  great  expences  are  fup- 
ported  by  a poundage  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the 
army,  with  one  day’s  pay  once  a year  from  each  of- 
ficer and  common  foldier.  Near  the  hofpital  is  art 
elegant  place  of  public  refort  called  Ranelagh,  from  a 
nobleman  of  that  title,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged. 
Some  water-works  were  conftrudted  in  the  year 
1724  which  fupply  Chelfea,  Weftminfter,  and  parts 
of  the  weft-end  of  the  town.  There  are  various 
manufactures  in  Chelfea;  that  of  china  has  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  one  of  ftained  paper  for  rooms  : there  is 
likewife  a manufacture  of  painted  filk,  doth,  paper, 
&c.  for  furniture ; a manufacture  of  artificial  ftone, 
fire-proof  earthen  ftoves,  &c.  The  apothecaries’  com- 
pany have  here  a botanical  garden,  the  ground  granted 
to  them  for  ever  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  condition 
that  they  prefented  annually  fifty  new  plants  to  the 
Royal  Society,  till  the  number  amounted  to  two  thou- 
fand. 

At  Walham-green,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
a village,  are  fome  good  houfes.  Fulham,  fituated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  a confiderable  village 
with  many  good  houfes.  The  Biftiop  of  London  has  a 
palace  here.  A bridge,  for  palling  which  a toll  is  de- 
manded of  every  perfon  on  foot  or  otherwife,  feparates 
Fulham  from  Putney,  a pleafant  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames.  In  the  year  1647  Cromwell  made 
Putney  his  head  quarters,  during  which  time  the  of- 
ficers held  their  councils  in  the  church  round  the  com- 
munion table.  In  the  year  1652  a duel  was  fought  on 
the  heath  between  Lord  Chandos  and  Mr.  Compton, 
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in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  '.there  was  very 
anciently  a ferry  between  Putney  and  Fulham  , but  by 
an  acT  of  parliament  a bridge  was  built  and  finifhed  in 
the  year  1729,  at  the  expence  of  23,975b  which  fum 
was  defrayed  by  thirty  fubfcribers  ; the  filtered:  of  the 
money  to  be  defrayed  by  a toll  on  paflengers  crofting 
over.  Some  years  fmce  a fhare  fold  for  1300  guineas. 
In  the  year  1776  a houfe  was  built  on  Putney-heath  by 
David  Plartley,  efq.  for  the  purpofe  of  proving  the  ef- 
ficacy of  his  plates  to  preferve  houfes  from  being 
burned,  and  the  experiment  was  fuccefsful  and  con- 
clufive.  Here  was  born  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Effex,  fon  of  a blackfmith. 

Oppofite  Chelfea,  on  the  Surry  fide  of  the  river,  is 
Batterfea,  called  by  the  Saxons  Patrickfea,  or  Patrick’s 
Me,  with  a bridge  acrofs,  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tions of  its  kitchen  gardens,  and  efpecially  afparagus* 
It  gives  title  of  baron  to  Vifcount  Bolinbroke. 

About  a mile  to  the  north-weft  of  Putney  is  Barnes, 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  Thames.  On  the  outfide  of 
the  church,  againft  the  fouth  wall,  is  fixed  a fmall 
(tone  tablet,  inclofed  with  pales,  and  fome  rofe-trees 
are  planted  on  each  fide  of  the  tablet : this  is  to  the 
memory  of  Edward  Rofe,  citizen  of  London,  who 
died  in  1653,  and  who  left  20b  to  the  poor  of  Barnes,  for 
the  purchafe  of  an  acre  of  land,  on  condition  that 
the  pales  fhould  be  kept  up,  and  the  rofe-trees  pre- 
ferved. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church  is 
Barn  Elms,  fo  called  from  its  lofty  elm-trees ; con- 
fifting  only  of  two  houfes,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon,  the  celebrated  bookfeller,  where 
he  occafionally  entertained  the  Kit-cat  club,  and  built 
a gallery  for  their  pictures.  This  houfe  once  belonged 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham,  The  other  houfe  is  the  manor-houfe. 

A little  to  the  left  of  Barnes,  but  at  a confiderable 
diftance  by  water,  from  a bend  in  the  river,  is  Mort- 
lake,  near  the  fide  of  the  Thames,  A houfe  here  is 
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faid  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  fince  in  the  pofleffion  of  Edward  Colfton,  efq.  the 
great  benefarftor  to  the  city  of  Briftol,  who  expended 
in  his  life-time  7o,oool.  in  public  charities  ; this  good 
man  died  here,  in  the  year  1721.  In  the  church-yard 
was  buried  the  celebrated  John  Partridge,  the  aftro- 
loger  : he  was  apprenticed  to  a fhoe-maker,  but  being 
fond  of  reading,  taught  himfelf  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  ; he  lludied  phyfic,  and  obtained  a diploma 
from  Leyden,  and  was  appointed  fworn  phyfician  to 
Charles  II.  and  to  William  III.  and  his  queen.  He 
publifhed  an  Almanac,  which  went  by  his  name,  and 
various  other  aftrological  treatifes  ; he  died  in  the  year 
1715.  Here  alfo  lie  the  remains  of  Alderman  Barber 
and  Sir  John  Barnard,  knight,  and  member  for  the 
city  of  London. 

At  Eafl  Shene  was  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, afterwards  Lord  Palmerfton’s. 

Richmond  is  a rich  and  populous  village,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Thames:  it  was  anciently  called  Sheen/and 
had  a royal  palace,  in  which  Edward  I.  II.  and  III.  re- 
fided  ; the  laft  died  here  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his  fon, 
the  Black  Prince.  Richard  II.  alfo  reiided  here,  but  be- 
ing difguited  with  the  place,  on  the  death  of  the  queen, 
afterwards  deierted  it,  and  let  it  run  to  decay.  Henry 
V.  repaired  it,  arid  founded  three  religious  houfes  near 
it.  In  the  year  1497  thi  palace  was  deftroved  by  hre, 
when  K>i  g Henry  VII.  was  there;  but  in  1501  that 
prince  cnu  ed  it  to  be  new  built,  and  commanded  that 
the  village  fhouid  be  called  Richmond  he  having  borne 
the  title  of  the  Ea  1 of  Richmond,  before  he  obtained 
the  crown,  bv  the  de  eat  and  death  of  Richard  III. 
H in  VII.  d;ed  here;  and  here  alfo  his  grand-daughter. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  breathed  her  laft, 

Henry  Viii.  kept  his  Chriftmas  here  in  the  year 
after  he  came  to  the  crown,  and  held  a tournament 
here  : after  Cardinal  Wolfey  had  given  Hampton-court 
to  the  king,  he  was  complimented  in  return  with  pof- 
feilion  of  Richmond  for'fome  time.  Queen  Elizabeth' 
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was  confined  here  during  the  reign  of  her  filler  ; and 
after  her  accefiion  to  the  throne  it  became  on„e  of  her 
favourite  places  of  abode.  In  the  year  1603  the  public 
courts  were  removed  thither  on  account  ot  me  plague, 
and  again  for  a little  time  in  the  year  1625  ; but  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Whitehall.  Charles  i.  form- 
ed here  a large  collection  of  pictures.  In  the  year 
1650  the  palace  was  fold,  by  order  of  parli  ment,  for 
10782L  19s.  2d.  Fuller,  who  wrove  ioon  after  the 
restoration,  fpeaks  of  it  as  puded  down.  T he  ike  is 
now  occupied  by  feveral  houfes  heid  under  the  crown. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  two  parks 
at  Richmond,  called  the  Great  and  .Little,  which 
were,  in  all  probability,  afterwards  laid  together,  one 
only  being  mentioned  in  the  year  16^9,  which  ad- 
joined the  green,  and  contained  349  acies.  It  was 
then  called  the  Little  park,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
new  park  inclofed  by  Charles  I.  Cardinal  Woliey 
reiided  for  fome  time  at  the  lodge  of  tire  old  park 
during  his  difgrace.  In  the  year  1707  a le-Te  of  the 
lodge  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  rebuilt 
the  houfe,  and  refided  here  till  his  attainder  in  the  year 
1715.  The  leafe  was  afterwards  purchaied  by  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  who  re- 
fided there  much  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  The 
noufe  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  177 — - with  an  in- 
tention of  rebuilding  it.  Near  is  an  obfervatory,  built 
by  George  III.  in  the  year  1768  and  1769,  and  well 
fupplied  with  agronomical  inftruments.  A part  of 
the  land  is  now  a dairy  and  grazing  farm,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  gardens  laid  out  with  take,  and  adorned 
with  fome  fanciful  and  grot  Ique  buildings. 

The  fiteof  thepriory  of  Carthufians  founded  by  Henry 
V.  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerlet  ; afte  his  at- 
tainder it  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lather  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray.  Queen  Mary  reftored  the  convent; 
but  it  was  diffolved  again  at  her  death.  An  ancient 
gateway,  the  laffc  remains,  was  taken  down  about  1773* 
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Richmond  Great  Park,  or  New  Park,  was  made  by 
Charles  I.  and  in  the  year  1659  was  given  by  the 
parliament  to  the  city  of  London.  At  the  redoration 
ft  was  reclaimed  by  the  crown.  It  is  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  2253  acres,  in  the  different 
parifhes  of  Richmond,  Mortlake,  Feterfham,'  Putney, 
and  Kingdom  The  great  lodge  was  built  by  Sir  Rd~ 
bert  Walpole,  at  the  expence  of  14000k  when  he  was 
rano-er  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  The  done 
lodge  was  built  by  George  I.  after  a defign  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  A bridge  was  built  acrofs  the  Thames, 
and  finifhed  in  1777.  Here  is  a theatre  royal. 

Adjoining  to  Richmond,  to  the  north-ead,  is 
Rew,J  a pleafant  village.  It  was  fird  the  feat  of 
Mr.  Molineux,  fecretary  to  George  II.  when  Prince  of 
Wales*  It  afterwards  became  the  favourite  refidence 
of  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  W ales,  the  parents  of 
King  George  III.  by  whom  it  was  greatly  improved; 
but  to  its  prefent  majedy  it  principally  owes  a collec- 
tion of  plants,  feppofed  to  be  the  fird  in  Europe,  In 
the  year  1758  a new  wooden  bridge  was  built  acrofs 
the  Thames  by  act  of  parliament ; but  this  has  dnee 
been  taken  down,  and  a new  bridge  of  done  ere&ed  ir> 
ft§  dead. 
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ISLEWORTH  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
the  river  Thames,  oppofite  Richmond,  with  many  good 
houfes  inhabited  by  people  of  fortune  : Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  king  of  the  Romans,  had  a palace 
here,  which  was  burned  by  the  Londoners. 

Twickenham  is  likewife  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  contains  many  feats  of  people  of  fortune 
and  fafhion ; among  them  are  the  elegant  Gothic 
ftrudture  of  Strawberry-hill,  late  the  property  and  re^- 
fidence  of  Horace  Walpole,  lord  Orford,  and  the  houfe 
of  Alexander  Pope.  The  church  is  a modern  Doric 
building  ; here  is  a charity  fchool  for  the  clothing  and 
education  of  fifty  children. 

Between  Teddington  and  Hampton-court  is  Bufhy- 
park,  a royal  demefne,  with  a ranger  appointed  by 
the  crown,  at  prefent  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence. 

Hampton-court  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  about  two  miles  from 
Kingfton.  This  palace  was  magnificently  built  with 
brick  b^  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  here  fet  up  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  filk  beds,  for  ftrangers  only,  and 
richly  ftored  it  with  gold  and  filver  plate  *,  but  it  raifed 
fo  much  envy  againfl  him,  that  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
its  effedls,  he  gave  it  to  King  Henry  VIII.  who  in 
return  fuffered  him  to  live  in  his  palace  of  Rich- 
mond, King  Henry  greatly  enlarged  it ; and  it  had 
then  five  fpacious  courts  adorned  with  buildings, 
which,  in  that  age,  were  fo  greatly  admired  by  all> 
foreigners  as  well  as  the  natives,  that  the  learned 
Grotius  fays  of  this  place  : 

Si  quis  opes  nefcit  (fed  quis  tamen  ille  ?)  Britannus, 
Hampton  curia,  tuos  confultat  ille  lares : 

Contulerit  toto  cum  fparfa  palatia  mundo, 

Eficet,  Ibi  Reges’  hie  habitare  deos. 

If  any  Briton  can  be  ignorant  what  wealth  is,  let 
frim  repair  to  Hampton-court,  and  then  view  all  the 
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palaces  of  the  earth  ; on  comparing  them  he  will  fay*— 
u Thefe  are  the  refidence  of  kings,  that  the  abode  of 
the  gods.” 

The  park  and  gardens,  with  the  ground  on  which 
the  palace  now  ftands,  are  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  whole  palace  con  fills  of  three  qua- 
drangles; the  hr  ft  and  fecond  are  Gothic,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter is  a moft  beautiful  colonade,  of  the  Ionic  order  *, 
the  columns  in  couples ; built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 

By  order  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  great  hall  was 
ere  died  into  a theatre,  with  the  intention  of  having 
two  plays  acted  every  week,  during  the  refidence  of 
the  court  there  ; but  only  feven  plays  were  performed. 
In  this  palace  were  fome  rich  and  elegant  wrought 
tapeftry  and  pictures,  by  the  firft  mailers : among 
others  were  the  celebrated  cartoons,  by  Raphael  de 
Urbino,  about  thirty  years  fince  removed  to  Windfor 
caftle. 

Hampton-wick  is  fituated  at  the  end  of  Kingflori- 
bridge,  a mile  and  half  to  the  north-eaft  of  the 
palace. 

A patriot  of  this  place  has  his  memory  recorded 
in  a print,  which  the  neighbours,  who  are  fond 
of  a walk  in  Bufhy-park,  mu  ft  regard  with  venera- 
tion. It  has  under  it  this  infcription  : u Timothy 
Bennet,  of  Hampton-wick,  in  Middlefex,  Shoe -maker  ; 
Aged  75,  1752.  This  true  Briton  (unwilling  to  leave 
the  world  worfe  than  he  found  it),  by  a vigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  his  country  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  obtained  a free  paffage  through  Bufhy-park, 
which  had  many  years  been  withheld  from  the  people.” 

Hampton  is  fituated  to  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
Thames,  with  a bridge  acrofs.  to  Moulfey  : here  was 
the  houfe  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  and  of  Mr.  Beard, 
the  celebrated  finger. 

At  Sunbury,  fituated  by  the  Thames,  is  Kempton- 
park,  the  feat  of  Sir  J.  C.  Mulgrave. 

At  Shepperton  is  a bridge  acrofs  the  river  to  Wal- 
ton' ; here  are  veftiges  of  a Roman  camp. 
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About  two  miles  north  from  Hampton  is  Ham* 
worth-park,  once  a royal  palace  and  favourite  retiring 
place  of  Henry  VIII.  ; now  the  feat  of  Lord  Vere. 
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PE  TER  S F I ELD  is  a town  in  Hampfhire,  with  a 
■weekly  market  on  Saturday.  It  returns  two  members 
to  parliament.  At  Cofham  crofs  a narrow  channel  be- 
tween Portfmouth  harbour  and  Langflon  harbour,  into 
the  iiland  of  Portfea.  At  Hilfea  are  fome  barracks. 

Portfmouth,  the  chief  fea-port  of  the  kingdom,  is 
fituated  on  the  fouth-wefl  fide  of  an  ifland  called  Port- 
fea, at  the  mouth  of  a conliderable  inlet  of  the  Britifh 
channel,  called  Portfmouth  harbour.  The  town  was 
anciently  defended  by  a wall  of  timber,  covered  with 
earth ; a baftion  to  the  north-eaft,  near  the  gate  ; and 
two  forts  of  hewn-ftone,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
begun'  by  Edward  IV.  and  finifhed  by  Plenry  VI. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  great  expence,  fortified  it  with  new 
works.  King  Charles  II.  after  his  reftoration,  directed 
great  alterations,  eftablifhed  neVv  docks  and  yards,  raifed 
feveral  forts,  and  fortified  them  after  the  modem  man- 
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ner ; which  forts  were  augmented  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  Since  that  time  it  has  received  great  additions  from 
fucceeding  princes,  fo  that  it  is,  at  prefent,  the  raoft  re- 
gular fortrefs  in  Britain;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  effedlually 
attacked  by  fea,  may  juftly  be  deemed  impregnable*, 
This  town  was  feeured  for  the  parliament  in  the  late 
civil  wars,  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  who  was 
met  here  by  Catharine,  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  and 
here  married  to  her.  Within,  thefe  few  years,  the 
government  has  bought  ftill  more  ground  for  additional 
works  ; and  no  doubt  it  may  be  made  impregnable  by- 
land  as  well  as  fea,  fince  a fhallow  water  may  be 
brought  quite  round  it.  All  forts  of  military  and  naval 
Bores  are  difpofed  in  the  mod  exa£t  order,  fo  that  the 
workmen  can  find  what  they  want  in  the  dark.  The 
rope-houfe  is  near  a quarter  of  a mile  long.  Some  of 
the  cables  here  require  100  men  to  work  them ; and 
their  labour  is  fo  hard,  that  they  can  work  at  them  but 
four  hours  a-day.  The  leaft  number  of  men  employ- 
ed continually  in  the  yard  is  faid  to  be  1000  ; the  docks 
and  yards,  in  fhort,  referable  diftindt  towns,  there  being 
particular  rows  of  dwellings,  built  at  the  public  charge, 
for  all  the  principal  officers  ; and  they  are  under  a fe- 
parate  government  from  the  garrifon.  Here  is  a fine 
quay  for  laying  up  the  cannon  ; and  the  arfenal  at 
Venice  is  not  better  difpofed.  The  town  being  low, 
and  full  of  water  and  ditches,  it  is  reckoned  aguilh  ; the 
ilreets  are  not  very  clean,  the  place  being  in  want  of 
frefii  water;  yet  the  continual  refort  of  feamen  and 
foldiers  to  it,  the  men -of- war  being  often  paid  here,  ren- 
ders it  always  full  of  people.  The  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, which  is  not  fo  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Weft- 
jninfter,  is  feeured  on  the  Gofport  fide  by  four  forts, 
hefides  a platform  of  above  twenty  cannon,  level  with 
die  water ; and  on  the  other  fide  by  South-fea  caftle ; 
but  that  caftle,  whilft  we  were  at  war  with  the  French, 
in  the  year-,1759,  was  greatly  damaged,  part  of  it 
being  blown  up,  whether  by  accident  or  defign  was 
*?ever  yet  known*. 
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The  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  as  there- 
Is  water  fufficient  for  the  largeft  ilrips,  and  is  fo  very 
capacious,  that  the  whole  English  navy  may  ride  here 
in  fafety : the  principal  branch  runs  up  to  Fareham, 
about  fix  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  harbour’s 
mouth;  a fecond  goes  up  to  Portchefter ; and  a third 
to  Portfea-bridge  : befides  thefe  branches,  there  are 
feveral  rithes,  or  channels,  where  the  fmall  men-of-war 
ride  at  their  moorings.  It  is  defended  from  all  winds 
by  furrounding  lands ; and  from  the  fury  of  the  fea  by 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  lies  before  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  about  fix  miles  diftant. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1760,  a fire  broke  out  at 
midnight  in  the  dock-yard,  and  raged  with  great 
fury.  It  rained  very  hard  all  that  night,  and  it  is  thought 
the  ilores  caught  fire  by  lightning.  In  the  warehouses 
that  were  confumed  were  depofited  1050  tons  of  hemp, 
500  tons  of  cordage,  and  about  700  fails,  befides  many 
hundred  barrels  of  tar  and  oil.  But  a ftill  more  dread- 
ful conflagration  happened  in  this  dock-yard  on  the 
27th  day  of  July,  1770  : it  was  firft  difcovered  by  the 
centinels  on  duty,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a few  minutes 
after  the  dock-yard  was  all  in  a flame.  The  houfe 
where  the  pitch  and  tar  were  lodged  was  foon  reduced 
to  a heap  of  rubbifh,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  broke 
out  in  four  different  parts,  and  burnt  with  fuch  violence 
that  it  threatened  the  whole  place.  The  inhabitants 
were  filled  with  the  greatefl  confirmation ; but,  by  the 
wind  fluffing  about,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  marines 
andfailors,  its  progrefs  was  flopped  before  feven  in  the 
evening.  The  rope-houfe  was  again  deftroyed,  De- 
cember 7,  1776,  when  the  damage  was  eftimated  at 
6o,oool.  For  this  a6t  an  incendiary,  called  John  the 
Painter,  was  found  guilty,  and  executed.  In  Auguff, 
1782,  a man-of-war,  of  100  guns,  called  the  Royal 
George,  was  unfortunately  funk  in  this  harbour. 

Portfmouth  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  par- 
liament- The  civil  government  is  by  a mayoy,  aider- 
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men,  recorder,  bailiffs,  and  common-council.  The 
markets  here  are  Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday. 
Several  commodious  bathing-machines  are  fitted  up  on 
South -fea  beach.  Here  was  an  hoipital  founded  by 
Peter  de  Rupibus,  bilhop  of  Wincheher. 

This  haven  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular 
defcription  : yet  from  the  excellency  of  it,  we  will  ex- 
amine it  by  the  charadferifhcs  of  a perfedd  harbour, 
laid  down  from  the  ablefl  writers  on  naval  affairs;  pre- 
luding, that  they  give  theie  only  as  ide  al  marks  of  what, 
according  to  their  conceptions,  fhouid  belong  to  a 
place  deferving  that  title.  The  firfl  then  is,  u That  it 
be  fo  fituated,  and  of  fuch  a figure,  as  to  be  fecure 
from  all,  or  at  le  (f  from  moff  winds.”  w The  har- 
bour of  Portfmouth  is  fo  covered  by  the  towns  of 
Portfmouth  and  Gnfport,  the  common,  the  biock- 
houfe,  gun- wharf,  clock-yard,  plantations,  and  the 
hi  ph  hill  of  Portfdown,  that  the  wind  cannot  blow  from 
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any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  detriment  of  fir  ps  at 
anchor  in  it.  The  iecond  rule  is,  u That  it  be  of  a 
proper  depth,  fo  that  fhips  of  any  f ze  may  lie  fecurely 
xvithout  raking  their  bottoms.”  Tfiis  port  is  fo  deep, 
that  a firff-rate  (hip  can  ride  at  the  lowed  ebb,  whhout 
touching  the  ground  ; and  as  fhe  lies  at  anchor,  fhe  c m 
take  in  her  fea-ftores  and  guns,  and  be  at  fea  in  half 
an  hour.  The  third  is,  u That  the  bottom  be  found 
and  fit  for  anchorage.”  In  refpect  to  this, no  harbour 
can  more  exactly  anfwer  the  defcription  than  that  of 
Port! mouth.  T he  next  requires,  That  there  be  no 
hidden  rocks,  (helves,  funds,  or  other  troublefome  im- 
pediments.” From  ail  thefe  this  haven  is  entirely  ex- 
empt. The  inf tli  demands,  “ That  it  fhouid  he  ca- 
pacious, lo  as  to  hold  a large  number  of  fhips  with 
eafe  and  fafetv  ; and,  if  poihble,  divided  into  feverai 
branches.”  This  noble  port  is  fo  fpacious,  that  it  can 
conveniently  contain  the  whole  roval  navy,  or  at  lead: 
as  great  a part  thereof  as  is  ever  laid  up  inordinary.  The 
main  harbour  runs  up  directly  two  miles  in  length  from 
krntlv  to  north,  and  then  fepa rates  into  two  branches. 
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ora?  running  north-north-weft,  and  the  other  north-ea'ft, 
each  of  them  neirly  of  the  lame  extent.  The  fixth 
requifite  is,  64  That  there  be  no  bars  or  other  ob  ft  ruc- 
tions to  embarrafs  its  entrance,  and  which  mav  render 
the  accefs  difficult  or  dangerous.5 5 Portfmouth  har- 
bour is  not  broader  at  the  mouth,  as  I have  already 
faid,  than  the  Thames  at  Weftrninfter ; and  as  the 
water  flows  feven,  and  ebbs  but  five  hours,  the  flux  is 
greater  out  than  in,  fo  that  the  bottom  is  always  Pour- 
ing, and  the  water  running  out  at  an  angle,  throws  the 
bar  to  the  fouth-weft,  which  is  called  the  Spit,  and 
leaves  a deep  channel,  clo  e under  fhore,  to  South-fea 
caftle.  The  next  demands,  u That  the  fades,  or  the 
mouth,  be  well  protedfed  by  forts,  block-houfes,  and 
other  fortifications,  more  efpecially  if  it  be  feated  im- 
mediately upon  the  fea.”  There  is  fcarce  any  thing 
in  this  refpefit  wanting  that  could  be  wrfhed  at  Portf- 
mouth ; for  if  attacked  by  fea,  the  enemies’  fhips  muff; 
come  diredfly  under  South-fea  caftle,  and  be  afterwards 
expofed  to  a train  of  cannon  from  the  town  and  the 
block-houfe,  which  muft  rake  them  fore  and  aft,  for 
a mile  together,  before  they  reach  the  haven’s  mouth  ; 
and  when  flopped  there,  liable  to  their  accumulated 
and  conftant  fire.  The  eighth  is,  “ That  it  have  a 
pharos  or  light-houfe,  or  other  confpicuous  Sea-marks.” 
Portfmouth  is  as  much  diftingnifhed  in  this  as  in  any 
of  the  other  particulars.  The  ninth  pofition  is,  “ That 
there  be  an  arfenai  for  building  and  repairing  fhips, 
commodious  in  all  refpedts,  and  more  efpecially  for 
launching:  them.”  The  yard  of  Portfmouth  is  fo  con- 
venient,  that  it  has  fcarce  its  equal.  Here  are  four 
docks,  one  of  them  fo  large  as  to  admit  two  capital 
fhips  at  a time  ; fo  that  five  may  be  docked  and  cleaned 
in  a day,  while  the  fpring  tides  continue ; that  is,  between 
forty  and  fifty  in  a month  : and  the  improvements  made 
here  for  fetting  of  mails  and  rigging  with  the  ut  mo  ft 
difpatch,  are  fuch  as  would  demand  a long  description. 
The  next  is,  u That  there  be  plenty  of  naval  {lores, 
ammunition,  and  provifion  df  every  fort.”  It  may  be 
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affirmed,  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  where  theft- 
are  to  be  found  better  in  their  refpective  kinds,  in  larger 
quantities,  or  in  more  complete  order ; infomuch  that 
they  artonifh  ordinary  fpe&ators,  and  yet  are  mod  ad-^ 
mired  by  thofe  by  whom  they  are  beft  underftood;  It 
is  farther  required,  “ That  in  the  night  feafon,  or  in 
time  of  danger,  there  may  be  a boom  or  chain  i 1 ; eadi- 
nefs  to  fecure  the  entrance/  This  there  is  at  Portf- 
rnouth,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour’s  mouth*  • 
which  can  be  raifed  and  faftened  immediately  on  both 
Tides,  fo  as  to  hop  any  naval  force,  which  mull  be  ex- 
po fed  to  the  artillery  of  the  town,  block-houfe,  and 
gun-wharf;  which  lafl  contains  all  the  cannon  of  the 
fhips  in  ordinary,  and  where  a moll  deftru&ive  battery 
may  be  raifed  at  pleafure.  The  la  ft  is,  That  there 
be  a conftant  and  fufficient  garrifon  for  the  feeurity  of 
the  port,  againll  any  fudden  arcempt  to  furprife,  or  any 
defeent  that  mav  be  made  in  order  to  reduce  it.”  This 
alfo  there  is  at  Portfmouth  5 which  is  now  a town  re- 
gularly fortified  in  the  modern  llyle  : and  the  common, 
the  dock-yard,  and  the  gun- wharf,  are  like  wife  fo  ef- 
fectually fecured,  that  it  would  neceffarily  require  a 
very  numerous  army  to  invert  and  beliege  it ; nor  could 
it  then  be  taken  without  affording  time  fufficient  for  its 
relief.  But  how  fuch  a defeent  fhould  be  made,  at 
ieaft  in  our  days,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Portfmouth  derives  from  nature 
all  the  prerogatives  the  moft  fertile  wits  and  moft  in- 
telligent judges  could  devife  or  defire  ; and  thefe  have 
been  feconded  by  art,  without  conlideration  of  expence5 
which,  in  national  improvements,  is  little  to  be  regard- 
ed. Add  to  all  this,  the  ftriking  excellence  of  its  fitu® 
ation,  which  is  fuch,  as  if  Providence  had  exprefsly  de- 
termined it  for  that  ufe  to  which  we  fee  it  applied. 
And  further,  a very  capital  convenience  to  the  har- 
bour of  Portfmouth,  is  the  fafe  and  fpacious  road  of 
Spithead,  which  lies  between  the  continent  of  Harnp-* 
ihire  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  is  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  no  lefs  than  three  in 
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breadth;  fo  that  it  is  capable  of  holding  1000  fliips  at 
a time,  without  the  leaf!  difficulty  or  danger.  It  is  de- 
fended from  all  winds  blowing  from  the  well  to  the 
fouth*  eall  by  the  high  lands  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
from  the  winds  of  the  oppofite  quarter  by  the  main 
land  of  Hampfhire,  the  town  of  Portfmouth  fronting 
the  middle  of  the  road.  The  very  funds  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood contribute  to  its  fafety  ; as,  for  inllance, 
the  Spit,  lying  to  the  north,  breaks  the  fea  on  that  fide, 
as  the  Horfes  Bank  does  to  the  eail,  and  No  .Man’s 
Land  and  the  Mother  Bank  on  the  fouth.  As  to  the 
bottom,  it  is  perfectly  found  and  good,  and  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  fea  repairs  all  the  injuries  done  by  the 
anchors.  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  remark,  that 
the  limits  of  this  road  are  exadlly  diflinguiihed  by- 
buoys  properly  placed ; fo  that  here,  as  well  as  in  re- 
fpedl  to  the  king’s  yard  and  the  harbour,  the  fmgular 
fecurity  and  admirable  congruity  of  every  thing  has 
induced  the  failors,  a fenfible  though  not  a ceremonious 
fort  of  people,  to  exprefs  the  eafe  and  fafety  they  enjoy, 
by  calling  it  the  King’s  Bed-chamber.  The  reader 
will  remark,  that  all  this  arifes  from  the  additions  to, 
and  improvements  made  by  aft  on  the  advantages 
bountifully  bellowed  by  nature;  and  this  in  along 
feries  of  years,  after  much  obfervation,  and  with  a 
large  ex  pence. 

The  illand  of  Portfea,  on  which  Portfmouth  Hands, 
is  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  furrounded 
at  high  water  on  all  Tides  by  the  fea  ; but  united  to  the 
continent  at  the  northern  extremity  by  Port-bridge, 
which  was  formerly  defended  by  a fortrel's..  Adjoining 
to  Portfmouth  is  Portfea,  a new  town,  on  what  was 
before  called  Portfmouth  common.  The  houies  were 
firfl  built  on  this  condition,  that  in  cafe  of  the  landing 
of  an  enemy  they  were  to  be  thrown  down  ; but  of 
this  fo  little  fear  is  entertained,  that  it  bids  fair  to  be- 
come larger  than  Portfmouth  itfelf. 

About  a mile  fouth  of  the  town,  near  the  fea,  is 
South-fea  callle,  a fort,  originally  a block-houfe, 
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built  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  furrounded  by  a forts 
erehted  in  the  reign  of  Charles’II.  as  appears  by  an  infcrip- 
tion  on  a tablet.  The  whole  was  repaired  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  George  III.  On  September  the  3d, 
1642,  this  cable  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  town  of  Portfmouth  capitulated  the  next 
day.  South- weft;  of  the  caftle,  and  communicating 
by  means  of  a bridge,  is  a battery  faced  with  ftone.  It 
is  now  a garrifon  fubordinate  to  Portfmouth. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour,  one  mile  from  Portf- 
mouth, is  Gofport,  a large  town,  with  a great  trade, 
efpecially  in  time  of  war.  Several  forts  are  eredled, 
and  a platform  of  twenty  cannon,  level  with  the  water, 
to  defend  the  channel.  PI  ere  are  feveral  docks  for  re- 
pairing merchant  fhips,  and  a little  to  the  fouth  of  the 
town  is  an  hofpital,  called  Haflar  Hofpital,  for  the  re- 
ception of  lick  and  wounded  feamen  in  the  fervice  of 
the  navy.  In  time  of  peace,  packets  fail  from  Gofport 
every  week  to  Havre  de  Grace  and  other  ports  of 
France.  Eleven  miles  fouth  from  Petersfteld  is  Ha- 
vant, pleafantly  fituated,  not  far  from  the  fea,  on  the 
borders  of  Suffex.  It  contains  about  five  hundred 
houfes,  and,  betides  a church,  places  of  worfhip  for 
Roman-catholics  and  prefbyterians.  It  has  a weekly 
market  on  Saturday.  About  a mile  and  a half  fouth- 
eaft  from  Havant  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  man- 
lion  of  theDe  Warblingtons,  called  W arblington  caftle, 
It  appears  to  have  been  built  of  brick,  and  on  the  out- 
iide  faced  with  ftone.  The  ancient  gateway  and  tower 
are  now  (landing;  the  latter  converted  into  a pigeon- 
houfe.  A farm -ho life  on  the  fpot  feems  a part  of  the 
ancient  building,  or  eife  formed  of  the  ruins.  The 
parifh  church  is  fituated  near  the  ruins,  and  was 
probably  the  family  chapel. 

Separated  by  a narrow  channel  from  the  coaft  is  the 
ifland  of  Haling,  of  an  irregular  triangular  form,  about 
three  miles  and  a half  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  about  two  wide,  except  at  its  fouthern  extremity, 
where  it  meafures,  in  a narrow  ftrip,  as  much  as  four. 
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It  has  feveral  creeks  on  the  eaft  coaft.  There  are 
three  villages  ; North  Haling,  South  Haling,  and 

Stoke. 
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FROM  .Portfmouth  to  Ride,  in  the  Me  of  Wight, 
is  about  feven  miles,  and  boats  are  continually  palling 
to  and  from. 

Newport  is  a corporation  as  well  as  a borough 
town  ; it  is  fituated  on  the  river  Medina,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  and  has  two  markets  weekly,  on 
Wednefday  and  Saturday.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  2780.  In  the  year  1648  a conference  was 
held  between  Charles  I.  and  the  commiffioners  from 
the  parliament  in  the  free-fchool,  which  was  foon  after 
followed  by  the  trial  of  the  king.  Near  it  was  a priory 
or  hofpital,  dedicated  to  the  holy  crofs,  fubjedf  to  the 
abby  of  Tiron,  in  France. 

Near  Newport  is  Carifbrook,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a city  in  the  time  of  the  Britons.  Near  it  was  an  alien 
priory  of  black  monks,  cell  to  the  abby  at  Lire,  in  Nor- 
mandy, granted  to  the  Chartreufe  at  Sheen. 

On  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  village  is 
Carifbrook  caftle,  originally  built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the 
Britons,  and  repaired  by  the  Romans  under  Vefpafian. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Wightgar,  the  Saxon, 
about  the  year  51  q,  and  the  prefent  name  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a corruption  of  Wightgarifburg.  This  fortrefs 
again  failing  to  decay,  was  reftored  in  the  reign  of 
Henrv  1.  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devonihire  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Camden,  that  it  had  then  been  lately 
rebuilt  in  a magnificent  manner,  by  the  governor  of  the 
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iiland.  Some  confiderable  repairs  were  done  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  a fliield  over  the  outer  gate  is  the  date 
1 59-,  the  laft  figure  obliterated:  beneath  are  the 
initials  E.R.  and  under  them  the  figures  40.  In  the 
year  1136  Baldwin  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon,  and  fon 
of  him  who  built  the  cafile,  declaring  for  the  Emprefs 
Matilda,  fled  to  this  cafile,  which  was  foon  after  at- 
tacked and  taken  by  King  Stephen.  The  earl  efcaped, 
and  died  in  exile.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the 
cafile  was  attempted  by  the  French,  who  had  plundered 
the  ifland;  but  they  were  compelled  to  reire. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  1 7 th  century. 
Colonel  Brett  with  the  Countefs  of  Portfmouth  held 
this  cafile  for  the  king.  It  was  befieged  by  the  militia 
of  Newport,  commanded  by  Mofes  Read  the  mayor, 
aflifled  by  400  feamen.  The  garrifon  conflfted  only 
of  twenty  men,  and  for  thefe  there  was  not  three  days’ 
provifion.  In  this  fttuation  the  countefs  refolutely  in- 
filled on  honourable  terms,  being  elfe  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  lafl  extremity:  after  divers  meflfages  her 
demands  were  allowed.  In  the  year  1647  King  Charles, 
after  his  efcape  from  Hampton  court,  retired  to  this 
ifland,  of  which  Colonel  Hammond,  nephew  to  his 
chaplain,  was  governor ; and  he  was  by  him  brought 
to  this  cafile  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  and  kept 
a prifoner  till  the  thiitieth  of  the  fame  month  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  removed  to  Hurft  cafile, 
from  thence  to  Windfor,  and  afterwards  to  London, 
where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  cafile  enclofed  an  area  of 
about  one  acre  and  half,  in  form  of  a right-angled 
parallelogram,  with  the  angles  rounded  off ; the  entrance 
on  the  weft  fide  over  a bridge,  in  a curtain  between 
two  baftions;  then  through  a fmall  gate,  by  a paffage 
between  embattled  walls,  and  under  a gate  flanked 
■with  two  round  towers : an  old  door  with  its  wicket 
opening  into  the  cafile  yard.  On  the  right-hand  is  a 
fmall  chapel  with  a burial-ground  ; but  at  prefent  no 
fervice  is  performed  here.  Farther  on,  on  the  north 
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4Tde,  arc  feveral  ruins  of  buildings,  where  it  is  faid 
Charles  I.  was  confined,  and  in  one  of  them  is  (hewn 
a window  through  which  he  attempted  to  efcape. 
Beyond  thefe  are  the  barracks,  and  the  governor’s 
houfe,  in  which  are  fome  handfome  apartments.  This 
vail  building  has  been,  for  fome  years,  converted  into  a 
military  hol'pital.  On  the  north-eaft  angle  is  the  keep, 
an  irregular  polygon,  afcended  by  an  afcent  of  feventy- 
two  heps,  and  within  nine  more.  From  hence  is  a 
beautiful  and  extenlive  profpedt  over  the  ifland  to  the 
fea  every  way,  except  towards  the  weft,  where  the 
view'  is  interrupted  by  a hili.  In  this  part  was  formerly 
a well,  faid  to  be  300  feet  deep,  now  filled  up  with 
rubbifh.  In  the  fouth-eaft  angle  are  the  remains  of 
another,  called  Mountjoy’s  tower ; the  walls  of  which 
are  in  fome  places  eighteen  feet  thick.  There  is 
another  well,  covered  over  by  a houfe,  210  feet  deep, 
the  water  of  which  is  drawn  by  an  afs  in  a wheel. 
The  pail  let  fall  into  this  well  is  near  four  feconds  in 
its  defcent,  and  when  it  reaches  the  water  gives  a loud 
found.  The  old  caftle  is  furrounded  by  a more  modern 
fortification,  built  probably  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ; it  is 
a regular  pentagon,  faced  with  ftone,  and  defended  by 
five  baftions,  on  the  outftde  of  which  runs  a deep  ditch. 
Several  guns  are  mounted  on  thefe  works,  which  reach 
near  a mile  and  half  in  circumference. 

Newtown,  or  Newton,  is  fituated  in  a bay  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland.  It  was  originally  called 
Francheville,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  pre- 
fent  name  when  rebuilt  after  its  deftrutftion  by  the 
French.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  burgefles,  and 
has  a weekly  market  ,on  Wednefday.  The  harbour 
at  high  water  is  capable  of  receiving  veflels  of  500 
tons,  and  affords  the  beft  fhelter  of  any  in  the  ifland  ; 
but  is  little  frequented. 

Yarmouth  is  a fea  port,  and  a borough,  on  the  north- 
weft  coafts  near  the  weftern  extremity,  at  the  mouth 
of  Frefh water  bay.  It  had  once  three  churches,  but  now 
only  one.  It  is,  however,  defended  by  a caftle  with 
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a garrifon.  /The  caftle  was  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  church,  which  was  de- 
ll royed  by  the  French.  The  caftle  is  furnifhed  with 
eight  guns,  and  contains  ftorehoufes  and  barracks 
for  troops.  Yarmouth  has  a weekly  market  on  Friday. 
Brading  is  fttuated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  with  a 
haven,  which  at  high  water  is  capable  of  receiving 
veflels  of  400  tons  burthen,  but  at  low  water  is  dry. 
Brading  is  incorporated,  and  formerly  fent  members 
to  parliament : it  has  a weekly  market  on  Monday. 
The  haven  abounds  in  oyfters,  whitings,  and  flat-filh. 

Cowes  is  a feaport  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Medina,  which  feparates  it  into 
eaft  and  weft.  It  is  a place  of  good  trade,  and  a great 
refort  of  merchant- fhips,  which  often  wait  here  for 
convoy.  Paflage-boats  are  continually  pafliog  between 
this  place  and^  Portfmouth,  Gofport,  and  Southampton, 
and  the  packet  with  the  mail  for  London  departs  from 
this  port. 

Near  Weft  Cowes  is  a caftle  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
about  the  year  1539,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  The  caftle,  at  prefent,  conftfts  of  a fmall  ftone 
houfe,  with  a ftone  battery  for  eight  guns  ; ftrongly 
fenced  with  piles  and  planks  againft  the  fea.  The  fort 
is  commanded,  under  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  by  a 
captain,  whole  pay  is  ten  {hillings  per  day.  Another 
caftle  was  built  at  Eaft  Cowres  on  the  oppofite  fliore; 
but  this  has  long  ftnce  been  demob  (hed,  and  the 
materials  carried  away  : the  place  is  ftill  called  the 
old  caftle  point.  Camden  fays  both  thefe  caftles  were 
in  a ruinous  ftate  in  his  time.  The  diftance  between 
the  caftles  was  about  a mile. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Brading  is  Sandown  fort,  a 
fortification  built  by  Henry  VIII.  to  guard  the  eaft 
coaft  in  Sandown  bay  : here  is  a fmall  garrifon  with  a 
captain  and  gunner.  Two  miles  to  the  north,  a little 
eaft  of  Brading,  is  Sr.  Helens,  a village  on  the  north- 
eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  fttuated  in  a road  to  which  it 
gives  name.  Outward-bound  veflels  call  here  to  take 
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in  provisions  and  water.  Here  was  an  alien  priory  of 
Cluniacs  founded  before  1155,  granted  to  the  college 
at  Windfor,  now  the  feat  of  Sir  — Grofe.  At 
Quarter  or  Arreton,  four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  from 
Newport  was  a Ciftertian  monaftery,  founded  by 
Baldwin  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon,  in  1132  : granted  to 
J.  and  G.  Mills.  The  quarries  near  this  place  are 
laid  have  furnifhed  ftone  for  Winchefter  cathedral*  At 
Appledercomb,  Seven  miles  South  from  Newport,  was 
an  alien  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  cell  to  the 
abby  of  Monteburg  in  Normandy,  now  the  feat  of  Sir 
R.  Worllev.  Near  the  village  of  Chale,  on  the  South 
fide  of  the  ifland,  is  St.  Catherine’s  hill,  750  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  on  which  is  a tower  called  St* 
Catherine’s  tower,  an  octagonal  building,  ufed  formerly 
as  a beacon,  and  a chapel  to  an  hermitage.  At  Godf- 
hill,  five  miles  South  from  Newport,  was  a college  and 
a School,  founded  by  John  Worfley.  Frefli water  is  a 
village  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  Situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  two  miles  fouth 
from  Yarmouth* 
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KENSINGTON  is  a large  and  populous  village, 
containing  about  1250  houfes.  On  the  right  fide  of 
the  road,  at  the  weft  end  of  Hyde  Park,  is  a royal 
palace,  formerly  the  feat  of  Finch,  lord  chancellor, 
afterwards  earl  of  Winchelfea,  and  purchafed  by 
William  III.  who  caufed  a carriage  road  to  it  from 
Whitehall  to  be  made  through  St.  James  and  Hyde 
Parks,  with  pofts  for  lamps  on  each  fide.  Queen 
.Mary  enlarged  the  gardens,  which  were  again  improved 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  Queen  Caroline,  from  the  road 
at  Kenfington  to  the  road  leading  to  Addon  ; adding 
fome  acres,  and  including  the  Serpentine  river,  fo  that 
the  whole  contains  about  350  acres,  and  the  circum- 
ference is  upwards  of  three  miles.  The  palace  is  irre- 
gular, but  the  royal  apartments  are  grand,  and  fome  of 
the  pidtures  good.  The  palace  is  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Margaret,  Weftminfter.  At  the  end  of  Kenfington,  on 
the  right-hand,  is  Campden-houfe,  built  in  the  year 
1612,  by  Sir  Baptift  Hickes.  Anne,  princefs  of  Den- 
mark (afterwards  queen),  refided  here  for  fome  time 
with  her  fon  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter.  It  is  now  a 
boarding-fchool  for  ladies.  At  the  end  of  Kenfington,  on 
the  right-hand  likewile,  is  Holland-houfe,  built  in  the 
year  1607  by  Sir  Walter  Cope,  father-in-law  to  Richard, 
earl  of  Holland,  now  the  property  of  Fox,  lord  Holland. 
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Hammerfmith,  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Fulham, 
contains  feveral  good  houfes,  among  which  is  one  of 
the  Margrave  of  Anfpach.  There  are  many  fchools ; 
and,  befides  a church,  places  of  worfhip  for  diflenters, 
two  charity  fchools,  and  a nunnery  : the  number  of 
houfes  is  about  800.  On  the  left-hand  of  T urnham- 
green  is  Chifwick,  on  the  fide  of  the  Thames,  where 
is  a feat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  built  near  the  hte  of 
an  ancient  manfion  belonging  to  Car,  earl  of  Somerfet* 
rebuilt  in  the  manner  of  Palladio,  by  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington,  of  which  it  was  faid  by  a wit  of  the  time,  u that 
it  was  too  fmall  to  live  in,  and  too  laro-e  for  a trinket 
to  hang  to  a watch.”  The  prefent  noble  owner  has 
added  two  wings.  Here  are  fome  valuable  paintings 
and  antique  ftatues.  A little  beyond  Turnham-green 
on  the. right  is  Gunnerfbury-houfe,  built  by  Mr.  Webb, 
fon-in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  for  fome  years  inhabited 
by  the  Princefs  Amelia,  daughter  of  King  George  II. 

Brentford,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Thames,  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  independent  of  its  being  fo 
great  a thoroughfare  ; it  takes  its  name  from  a brook 
or  fmall  river  which  rifes  near  Barnet  and  runs  into  the 
Thames  at  this  place.  The  bufinefs  carried  on  in  malt- 
ing, mealing,  and  diftilling,  here  is  very  confiderable  ; 
as  likewife  in  bricks  and  tiles,  with  an  extenfive  pot- 
tery: boats  go  regularly  every  tide  to  London,  and  the 
market  held  weekly  on  Saturday  is  large  for  corn 
and  provifions.  Members  of  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Middlefex  are  chofen  here. 

In  the  year  1016  Edmund  Ironfides  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Danes  under  Canute,  and  compelled  them 
to  fly  to  Staines  ; and  in  1642  Charles  I.  after  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  drove  two  regiments  of  the  enemy  from 
hence,  with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  500  men. 

In  a chapel  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town  was  a priory, 
hofpital,  or  fraternity,  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels,  con- 
fifting  of  a mafter,  and  feveral  brethren,  founded  by 
John  Somerfet,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  chap* 
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Iain  to  Henry  VI. : granted  to  Edward^  duke  of  Sorrier- 
iot. 

Near  Brentford,  on  tire  left-hand,  is  Sion-houfe, 
anciently  a monaftery-  founded  by  Henry  V.  in  14141 
Very  near  the  place  where  the  houle  now  llands,  and 
was  endowed  with.  1000  marks  a-year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fixty  nuns,  including  the  abbefs,  and  twenty- 
live  men,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour  and  St. 
Bridget ; from  the  latter  of  whom  the  nuns,  <kc,  were 
called  Bridgettines,  and  were  of  the  order  of  Auguf- 
tinesy  as  reformed  by  fome  new  regulations  made  by 
the  aforefaid  Bridget. 

Sion  was  aim  oh  one  of  the  firft  of  the  monafteries 
that  was  fuppreffed  by  Henry  VIII. ; perhaps  not  on 
account  of  any  greater  irregularities  of  behaviour 
■which  had  been  difeovered  in  its . v Bitovs,  but  becaufe 
the  members  of  that  fociety  had  been  remarkably 
favourable  to  the  king's  declared  enemies,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  maid  of  Kent ; for  fhe  met  with  a very 
friendly  reception  amongft  them,  and  fo  far  excited  the 
curiofity  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  induce  the  famous 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  have  two  private  conferences 
with  her  at  this  very  place.  When  the  monafterv  was 
fuppreffed,  its  revenues,  according  to  Speed,  amounted 
to  1944I.  11s.  nd-E  and,  on  account  of  its  fine  fix- 
ation, it  was  not  fold  or  given  immediately  Co  any 
court  favourite,  but  appropriated  to  the  king’s  own 
nfe.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  when  the  corpfe  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  to  be  removed  from  Weftminfter  to 
Wind  for  to  be  interred,  it  laid  the  firft  night,  not  at 
Richmond,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  but  at  Sion; 
which  by  inis  means  became  the  feene  in  which  a pro- 
phecy was  fuppofed  to  be  fulfilled.  For  father  Peto, 
preaching  before  the  king  at- Greenwich  1534,  told 
him  that  the  dogs  would  lick  his  blood  as  they  had 
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matter  of  a bloody  colour  ran  through  the  coffin  at  that 
place.  Whereupon  the  incident,  though  only  a natural 
confequence  of  the  aforefaid  circumftance,  was  mii- 
conftrued  into  a completion  of  Pete’s  pretended  pro- 
phecy, and  confidered  as  a piece  ot  divine  juftice  in- 
flidled  upon  the  king,  for  having  forced  the  Bridgettines 
from  their  religious  fancStuary.  In  the  next  reign  the 
monaftery  was  given  by  King  Edward  VI.  to  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  protestor,  who  in  the  year 
1547  (as  is  generally  fuppofed)  began  to  build  Sion- 
houfe,  and  frniftied  the  (hell  of  it  as  it  now  remains. 
The  houfe  is  built  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  church 
belonging  to  the  monaftery  formerly  flood,  and  is  a 
very  large,  venerable,  and  majeltic  ilrudfure,  built  of 
white  ftone,  in  the  form  of  a hollow  fquare,  fo  that  it 
has  four  fronts,  with  a fquare  court  in  the  middle. 
After  the  duke’s  attainder  and  execution  on  January 
22,  1552,  Sion  was  confiscated  to  the  crown.  Where- 
upon the  furniture  of  the  apartments  in  which  tire  duke 
had  lived  (and  they  probably  made  a part  of  the  old  mo- 
naftery) were  given  to  Sir  John  Wroth,  the  keeper; 
and  the  new  houfe,  that  is,  the  prefen  t houfe  at  Sion, 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  then  became 
the  refidence  of  his  fon  the  Lord  Guildford,  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  unfortunate  Lady  lane  Grey. 
The  duke  being  beheaded  Auguft  22,  1553,  Sion- 
houfe  once  more  reverted  to  the  crown  ; and  three  years 
after  this.  Queen  Mary  reftored  it  to  the  Brigettines  ; 
and  it  remained  in  their  poffeffion  until  the  fociety  was 
expelled  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fir  ft  year  of  her 
reign.  Such  of  the  nuns  as  perfifted  in  their  vows, 
carried  away  their  portable  treafures,  and  fettled  iuc- 
ceffivelv  at  Zirickzee  in  Zealand,  at  Malices,  Rouen, 
and  laftly  at  Liihon,  where  the  fociety  dill  fob  lifts. 
Some  years  after  this  fecond  difFoludon,  which  Sion 
had  undergone  as  a monaftery,  it  was  granted  by  a 
leale  of  a long  term  to  Henry,  earl  of  N orthumberland, 
and  lames  I.  gave  Sion  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
In  the  year  164 6 the  dukes  of  Yoik  and  Gloucefter 
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and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  were  fent  hither  by  an  order 
of  the  parliament.  The  king  frequently  vifitcd  them 
at  Sion  in  the  year  1647.  On  ^ie  right-hand,  a little 
out  of  Brentford,  is  Sion-hill,  a feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough;  and  about  a mile  and  half  to  the  north 
of  Brentford,  towards  the  Uxbridge  road,  is  Ollerley- 
park,  a feat  of  the  Earl  of  W eif moreland.  It  was 
anciently  a part  of  the  effate  of  the  monaftery  of  Sion, 
and  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
fham,  who  built  a noble  manfion,  fmce  pulled  down, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  year  1670  by  Mr.  Child,  the  banker, 
whofe  daughter  is  by  marriage  Countefs  of  Weffmore- 
land.  Oflerlev-houle  is  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Heilon, 
long  celebrated  for  the  excellency  of  its  wheat.  At  Small- 
burv-green,  on  the  right-hand,  is  a feat  of  Sir  jofeph 
Banks,  called  Spring-grove. 

Hounllow,  partly  in  the  parifh  of  Heilon,  and  partly 
in  IJleworth  parifh,  had  formerly  a market,  but  now 
difcontinued.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a heath, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  containing  4293  acres.  At 
Hounflow  there  was  a houle  of  Trinitarian  friars,  for 
the  ranfom  of  captives  taken  by  the  Infidels,  founded 
before  the  third  year  of  Edward  I. : the  fite,  at  the 
diffolution,  wras  granted  to  Lord  Windfor.  On  the 
heath  are  veftiges  of  feveral  ancient  camps  : among 
thofe  known  are  that  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  when 
at  the  head  of  the  Londoners,  in  the  year  1267  ; that 
of  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1642:  foon  after  which  the 
Earl  of  Effex  m offered  his  army  here.  In  the  year 
1647  there  was  a general  rendezvous  of  the  parliament 
forces  under  General  Fairfax;  and  in  the  year  j686 
James  IF  encamped  here.  In  the  year  1793  barracks 
for  400  men  were  erected  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
heath,  about  a mile  from  Hounflow.  About  the  middle 
of  the  heath,  near  the  road,  on  the  right,  there  are  fome 
powder-mills,  and  on  the  left  fome  copper-mills.  At 
Bed  font,  in  the  church-yard,  are  two  remarkable  yew- 
trees  , fancifully  cut  with  the  date  1704. 

Staines,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  Laid  to  have 
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taken  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  ftana,  or  Hone, 
becaufe  there  Hands  a boundary  Hone  to  denote  die 
extent  of  the  citv  ot  London’s  jurifdidtion  on  the  river. 
It  had  for  many  years  a wooden  bridge;  in  the  room  of 
which,  going  to  decay,  a new  one  of  Hone  has  lately^ 
been  erected ; but  on  account  ot  fome  fault  in  the 
foundation,  this  alfo  muH  be  taken  down,  and  re- 
built : according  to  report,  it  is  intended  to  throw  an 
iron  bridge  acrofs.  Staines  is  a lordihip  of  the  crown, 
and  governed  by  two  conHables,  with  four  head- 
boroughs  appointed  by  the  king’s  Hewards.  Here  is  a 
market  on  Friday.  The  town  has  lately  been  much 
improved,  and  the  market-houfe,  which  Hood  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  road,  removed  to  one  fide.  The 
Thames  is  here  about  180  feet  broad.  Immediately 
eroding  the  bridge  we  enter  Surry.  On  the  right- 
hand,  near  Egham,  the  road  brandies  off  to  the  right 
towards  Windfor,  over  Runny  Mead,  the  celebrated 
fpot  on  which  King  John  was  compelled  to  grant 
Magna  Charta,  the  foundation  ot  Englilh  liberty. 

O 7 O u 

The  barons  next  a noble  league  began ; 

Both  thofe  of  Englilh  and  of  Norman  race, 

In  one  fraternal  nation  blended  now, 

The  nation  of  the  free  ! prefs’d  by  a band 
Of  patriots,  ardent  as  the  fummer’s  noon 
That  looks  delighted  on,  the  tyrant  fee! 

Mark  ! how  with  feign'd  alacrity  he  bears 
His  ftrong  reludtance  down,  his  dark  revenge. 

And  gives  the  charter,  by  which  life  indeed 
Becomes  of  price,  a glory  to  be  man. 

Thomson. 

On  it  horfe-races  are  now  held  annually  in  September. 
Two  miles  and  half  fouth  from  Staines  lies  C he  rile  y, 
near  the  Thames,  a place  of  confiderable  trade  in  malt, 
bricks,  iron  hoops,  and  brooms,  fent  bv  barges  to 
London,  with  a manufacture  of  thread.  It  is  governed 
by  a bailiff  appointed  by  letters  patent  for  life.  It  was 
formerly  a place  of  coniequence,  and  the  refidence  of 
fome  of  die  Saxon  kings.  A monaftery  was  founded 
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here  in  the  feventh  century,  where  Henry  VI*  was 
hr  ft  interred,  but  afterwards  removed  by  Henry  V1L 
to  Windfor.  "i  bis  monaftery  was  begun  about  the 
Year  666,  by  Erkenwald,  afterwards  biftiop  oi 
London,  but  finilhed  and  endowed  chiefly  by  Frith- 
war!,  viceroy,  or  carl  of  Surry,  under  Wolpher, 
kino-  of  the  Mercians.  Beoca  the  abbot  and  ninety 
monks  being  murdered,  and  the  abby  burned  by  the 
Danes,  it  was  refounded  by  King  Edgar  and  Bifhop 
Ethel  wold,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  filled 
with.  Benedidtine  monks.  Henry  VIII.  granted  this 
houfe  and  eftates  to  Bifham  abby;  but  at  the  gene- 
ral fupprefiion,  when  Bifham  abby  fell,  the  ftte  of 
Chertfey  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  William 
Fitzwiiliam.  Nothing  but  part  of  the  walls  remain.  On 
the  ftte  of  this  abby  Sir  Henry  Carew,  mailer  of  the 
buck-hounds  to  King  Charles  II.  built  a handfome 
inanfton. 

Chertfey  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday,  for 
corn,  poultry,  dec.  Here  is  a charity-fchool,  founded  in 
the  year  1725  by  Sir  William  Perkins,  for  fifty  children, 
who  are  educated  and  clothed.  To  this  place  Cowley 
the  poet  retired  when  he  quirted  the  bufy  feenes  of  life; 
the  place  of  his  reftdence  is,  though  in  a decayed  ft  ate,  (fill 
called  Cowley-hall,  and  the  Porch-houfe.  About  a mile 
weft  from  the  town  is  St.  Ann's  hill,  which  takes  its  name 
from  a chapel  fubjedl  to  Chertfey  abby,  and  dedicated  to 
Sr.  Ann,  built  in  the  year  13  34*  On  the  fide  of  this  hill 
is  a beautiful  feat  of  Mr.  Fox.  About  two  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Chertfey  is  Botleys,  the  feat  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Mawbey,  fome  years  member  tor  Surry.  And  about  a 
mile  to  the  fouth  is  Woburn-farm,  the  feat  of  Lord 
Pe,t  re. 

At  Egham  is  a neat  alms-houfe,  founded  by  Mr. 
Strode  in  the  year  1706,  for  fix  men  and  fix  woman. 
In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a good  houfe  for  a 
fchoolmafter,  with  a falary  of  40I.  a year,  and  fome 
other  perquifttes,  to  educate,  twenty  poor  boys.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  town  is  another  alms-houfe  for  aged 
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women,  founded  by  Sir  John  Denham,  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  reign  of  James  L and  Charles  L in  the 
year  1624*  At  leaving  Egham  the  road  afcends  a part 
of  Coopers  hill,  made  famous  by  Sir  John  Denham  ? 
fon  of  the  judge,  who  redded  in  (he  parfonage-houfe. 
On  the  left-hand  of  the  road,  near  Virmoia-water,  is  an 
obfervatorv,  erected  about  forty  v ears  ao;o  by  William; 
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duke  of  Cumberland,  but  never  hnifhed.  On  the  right 
is  Windfor  Great  Park,  with  a noble  piece  of  water, 
confined  by  a flout  and  lofty  dam,  .and  a cafcade  falling; 
down  on  the  fide  of  the  road  ; con llm died  at  a great 
expence  by  His  majefly  George  III. 

Bagfhot-heath,  which  begins  about  two  miles  from 
Egham,  is  of  great  extent ; but  be  (ides  affording  firing 
for  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  it  feeds  an  immeriie 
number  of  fneep  and  kine  ; the  fheep  are  for  the  moil 
part  fmall,  and  their  wv  ol  fine  and  valuable,  but  riot 
univerfaily  fo  ; and  farmers  who  pay  attention  to  their 
flock,  have  of  late  years  much  ameliorated  their  breed. 
Many  inclofures,  and  even  extenfive  panfhes,  are 
found  in  this  heath.  Near  Bagfliot,  on  the  right,  is 
Bagfhot-park,  once  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle* 
face  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  and  afterwards  ojf 
Lord  Harcbuft.  At  Frimley  is  a feat  formerly  of  the 
Tichburns,  now  of  Kir.  James.  At  Farnborough,  a 
feat  of  Mr.  Wilmot. 

Farnham  is  a large  and  populous  town,  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  the  ri  ver  Wey.  It  was  granted  by  Ethelhald, 
king  of  the  weft  Saxons,  to  the  biftiops  of  W incite jfter, 
who  have  a palace  built  like  a caftle  by  Henry  de  Bloff, 
brother  of  King  Stephen,  ana  biftiop  of  Wmchefter. 
The  dauphin  Lewis  feized  it  in  the  year  1216,  but  it 
was  foon  after  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Henry  III.  It  was, 
however,  foon  rebuilt  by  fucceeding  biftiops  in  a ft  vie 
of  great  magnificence,  with  a deep  moat,  ftrong  walls, 
and  towers  at  convenient  diftance.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  the  feventeeth  century  it  was  yarrifoned  for  the 
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king,  under  Sir  John  Denham,  but  be  retiring  to  Ox- 
ford, where  the  king  then  was,  it  was  foon  taken  by 
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Sir  William  Waller,  who  blowed  it  up  in  December, 
1642.  In  the  year  1648  the  commons  ordered  an  en- 
quiry to  be  made  into  its  Hate,  and  gave  orders  to  dif- 
mantle  it,  and  render  it  incapable  of  defence.  At  the 
xeftoration,  Morley,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  being  tranf- 
lated  to  Wincheftef,  railed  by  leafes  a confiderable 
lum  of  money,  which,  with  much  more  of  his  own 
private  fortune,  he  laid  out  in  purchaling  a palace  at 
Chelfea,  and  repairing  the  other  manfions  belonging 
to  the  fee;  in  particular,  he  expended  8000I.  pounds  in 
repairing  and  rebuilding  this  caftle,  but  without  the 
lead  fade  or  judgment,  the  edifice  being  neither  hand- 
fome  nor  convenient,.  The  lituation  is  lofty,  but 
much  expofed,  and  the  appartments  are  numerous  ; 
adjoining  to  the  park  is  jay’s  tower,  faid,  probably 
without  truth,  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  which 
was  in  great  part  deftroyed  by  the  parliament  army. 

The  town  contains  fome  good  fireets,  and  many  good 
houfes  ; it  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  bifhop,  and  twelve  burgeffes.  Here  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Thurfdays,  formerly  one  of  the 
largefi:  in  the  county.  Farnham  is  celebrated  for  its 
plantation  of  hops,  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  in  England  ; 
it  was  once  a great  clothing  town,  but  that  branch  of 
bufinefs  has  declined  fome  years. 

About  two  miles  eafl  from  Farnham  is  More-park, 
once  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whofe  heart,  at  Iris 
particular  defire,  was  depofited  under  a fun-dial  in  the 
garden,  in  a china  bafon,  at  his  death.  At  the  further  end 
of  More-park  is  a cavern,  called  Mother  Ludlam’s  Hole, 
formed  in  a rock,throygh  which  runs  a continual  ft  ream, 
of  very  fine  water,  which,  after  falling  down  a number 
of  marble  Heps,  empties  itfelf  into  the  river  in  the 
meadow  below.  The  cave,  according  to  report,  was 
formerly  the  place  of  fiudy  for  Dean  Swift,  when  on 
his  vifit  to  Sir  William  Temple,  at  More-park.  The 
grotto  is  large,  but  diminifhes  and  winds  away  as  the 
lpring  feems  to  have  dire&ed  it.  The  bottom  of  it  is 
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paved  with  a kind  of  mofaic  tile,  and  the  wider  part  is 
feparated  from  the  narrower  behind  by  a little  parapet* 
through  which  iflues  the  flow  of  water,  which  thrills 
through  marble  troughs,  one  below  another,  till  it  is 
conveyed  out  of  the  grotto.  Mother  Ludlam  was  flip- 
pofed,  by  the  fuperftitious  vulgar,  to  have  been  a bene- 
volent fairy,  and  many  legendary  tales  are  told  of  her* 
It  appears  from  the  annals  of  Waverley  abby,  which 
flood  at  a fmall  diftance,  that  this  cavern  was  dug  for 
the  purpofe  of  colledling  the  feveral  adjacent  fprings  of 
water  together  for  the  ufe  of  the  monaftery.  Waver- 
ley  abby,  iituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wey,  was 
founded  for  Ciftertian  monks  by  William  Gilford* 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  At 
the  diflolution  it  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Fitz wil- 
liams, and  fhortly  after  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
A handfome  feat  has  been  eredled  on  a part  of  the 
ancient  flte,  at  prefent  the  refldence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rich.  Here  are  {till  to  be  feen  fome  parts  of  a chapel 
and  abby,  which  form  a piiflurefque  decoration  to  the 
garden*  Bentley-green  is  in  Hampfhire. 

At  Froyle  is  a feat  of  Sir  Thomas  Millar* 

Alton  has  three  flreets,  one  of  wThich  is  wide,  and 
contains  fome  well-built  houfes.  Here  is  a weekly- 
market  on  Saturday.  The  river  Wey  runs  through 
the  town.  At  Chawton  is  a feat  of  Mr.  Knight;  and  a 
mile  beyond  Farringdon,  Pelham-place,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Dumarefque.  At  Eaft  Tided  is  Rotherfleld-park,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Taylor;  and  near  Weft  Meon,  Brook- 
wood,  a feat  of  Lord  Malmfbury.  Near  Corhampton* 
on  the  right,  a feat  of  Mr.  Penruddock  Windham. 
At  Warnford  is  a feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanrickard, 
in  wrhofe  garden  ftands  the  fhell  of  an  ancient  manlion* 
called  King  John’s  houfe,  and  the  Old  houfe.  This  ruin 
meal  u res  on  the  out  fide  eighty  feet  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
fifty-four  from  north  to  fouth.  The  walls  are  four  feet 
thick,  and  conftrudled  of  flint  fet  in  grove-wrork.  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  rooms,  the  iargeft,  to  the  eaft, 
forty-eight  feet  by  fixty-fix.  It  hasdwo  windows  to  the 
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north,  and  two  to  the  fouth ; and  doors  in  the  north  and 
fouth  tides,  near  the  weftern  extremity.  About  eighteen 
feet  from  the  eaft  and  weft  walls,  and  ten  from  the 
north  and  fouth,  ftand  four  columns,  which,  with  four 
half-columns,  once  probably  fupported  a vaulted  roof. 
Thefe  columns  are  of  ftone,  compadfc  and  durable  as 
marble.  Moft  of  the  arches  are  circular. 

Mr.  Windham  fuppoies  it  to  be  the  original  church 
built  by  Wilfred,  archbifhop  of  York,  when  he  fled 
into  theie  parts  from  the  perfecution  of  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  year  679.  The  new  church 
was  afterwards  built  by  Adam  de  Port,  baron  of  Baftng, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Griffin,  redlor  of  Warnford,  fuppofes  that  the 
prefent  church  is  that  which  Adam  de  Port  rebuilt  on 
Wilford’s  foundation  ; and  that  the  ancient  building, 
called  King  John’s  houfe,  was  the  original  manor-houfe, 
and  that  the  chief  room  now  remaining  was  the  great 
hall.  The  church  of  Droxford  is  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  W eftmeon. 

Wickham,  formerly  a town,  now  a fmall  village,  is 
remarked  as  the  native  place  of  William,  ftrnamed  of 
Wickham,  the  fkilful  architedl  to  Edward  III.  by 
whom  he  was  created  Billiop  of  Winchefter.  This 
great  man  was  born  here  in  the  year  1321,  and  died  in 
the  palace  at  Bifhops  Waltham. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Exton  is  a hill  fortified  with  a 
rampart,  called  Old  Winchefter,  on  which,  according 
to  tradition,  there  was  formerly  a city  j but  of  this  no 
traces  remain.  Five  miles  fouth-weft  from  Exton  is 
Bifhops  Waltham,  fo  named  from  a palace  which  the 
bifhops  of  Winchefter  formerly  had  here.  It  had  once 
a market,  ilow  difcontinued.  It  gives  name  to  a foreft. 
The  palace  was  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  and  little 
now  remains  but  a part  of  the  wall,  overgrown  with 
ivy,  and  the  park  is  converted  into  a farm.  The  (lews 
for  keeping  filh  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe  are  ftili  in 
being;  and  againft  a wall,  near  the  ruins,  is  an  ancient 
pear-tree,  faid  to  have  been  planted  by  William  of 
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Wickham,  who  is  faid  to  have  expended  30,006  marks 
in  repairing  and  enlarging  this  manfion. 

About  a mile  to  the  north  of  Bilhops  Waltham  is 
Upham,  where  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  was  born,  in  the  year  1684. 

At  Selborn,  about  three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Far« 
ringdon,  was  a priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by 
Peter  de  Rupibus,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  the  year 
1233;  which  was  afterwards  fupprefled,  and  granted  to 
William  Wainfleet.  Here  was  like  wife1  a houfe  of 
knights-templars. 

At  Cole  more,  one  mile  fouth  from  Eaft  Tilled,  the 
learned  Profeffor  Greaves  was  born,  in  the  year  1602. 

Fareham  is  a feaport,  fituated  on  the  north-well  ex* 
tremity  of  Portfmouth  harbour.  VeiTels  of  200  tons 
come  up  and  unload  at  the  quay.  A large  trade  is 
carried  on  in  coals  imported;  and  a peculiar  kind  of 
bricks  is  made  here,  in  large  quantities,  for  exportation  1 
there  are  likewife  manufactures  of  ropes  and  (lockings® 
Targe  velfels  are  built  here.  Heavy  goods  are  brought 
from  the  metropolis  in  large  velfels  to  Portfmouth,  and 
from  thence  brought  to  Fareham  in  boats.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  town  is  a bailiff.  A bathing-houfe  has 
been  eredted  for  the  accommodation  of  vifttors.  Here 
is  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday.  Not  far  from  Fare- 
ham are  the  feats  of  Sir  J.'W.  S.  Gardner,  hart,  and 
Sir  W.  Bennet,  bart. 

Three  miles  well  from  Fareham  lies  Titchfield,  neat 
which  was  an  abby  of  Cillertian  monks,  founded  by 
Peter  de  Rupibus,  biihop  of  Winchefter  : after  the 
luppreffion  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wriothefley* 
afterwards  earl  of  Southampton,  who  built  on  the  ftte 
a manfion  in  the  form  of  a callle.  We  are  told  by 
Stowe,  that  Henry  VI.  here  folemnifed  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou : and  Charles  I.  concealed 
himfelf  here  when  he  elcaped  from  Hampton-court ; 
and  here  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Hammond,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Ifte  of  Wight.  It  is  at  prefent  in 
the  poffeffion  of  Mr,  Delme ; but  great  part  of  the 
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fiunflon  has  either  fallen  or  been  taken  down.  The 
ancient  chapel  has  been  ufcd  as  a dove-houfe.  Titch- 
iield  gives  title  of  marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Fareham,  on  the  north  fide  of 
Portfmouth  harbour,  is  Portchefler,  anciently  called 
Port  Peris,  and  a feaport  before  Portfmouth;  but  the  fea 
withdrawing  itfelf,  the  harbour  became  no  more  ufed : 
it  is  pretended  that  Vefpafian  landed  here,  and  Ptolemy 
calls  it  Mey*r  or  the  Great  Port.  Here  is  an  an- 
cient Caflle  built  to  command  the  harbour  below  ; the 
walls  form  a fquare  of  440  feet,  and  contain  an  area 
of  four  acres : they  are  fix  feet  thick,  and  in  many 
places  fixteen  feet  high,  having  thirteen  towers,  befides 
the  keep,  which  has  four.  This  caflle  is  faid  by  fome 
to  have  been  built  by  Gurgunftus  fon  of  Beline,  who 
lived  375  years  before  Chrifl.  It  is  certainly  very 
ancient ; but  both  its  founder  and  age  are  unknown* 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  caftle  and  town  of  Port- 
chefler, with  the  forefl,  were  fettled  on  Queen  Margaret 
as  part  of  her  dower.  It  is  at  prefent  the  property  of 
Mr.  Thifllewaite,  of  whom  it  is  leafed  by  the  crown 
as  a place  of  confinement  for  French  prifoners.  To- 
wards the  fouth-eafl  part  of  the  area  is  the  parifh  church 
of  Portchefler,  where  Henry  I.  in  the  year  1133,  found- 
ed a priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  which  was  not  long 
after  removed  to  Southwick,  a village  two  miles  to  the 
north.  The  church  has  vifible  marks  of  antiquity 
and  was  laffc  repaired  in  the  year  1710^ 
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Bishops  Sutton  takes  its  name  from  a palace 
-which  the  bilhops  of  Winchefter  had  here.  Alresford  is 
a market-town,  fttuated  on  the  river  Itchin  or  Alre^ 
which  takes  its  rife  in  a pond  at  the  north  of  the  town,, 
and  empties  itfelf  near  Southampton  into  the  arm  of 
the  fea  called  Southampton  Water.  This  pond  is  of 
confiderable  extent,  and  belongs  to  the  Bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter : the  turnpike  road  was  formerly  made  on 
the  head  of  it.  The  caufeway  was  originally  made  at 
the  expence  of  Godfrey  de  Luoy,  bifhop  of  Winchefter^ 
about  the  year  1215,  when  all  the  rivulets  and  fprings 
near  the  town  were  brought  to  centre  in  the  pond  ; by 
which  means  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  was  obtain- 
ed to  keep  the  river  fupplied  : and  as  the  fame  river,  by 
means  of  locks  and  aquedudts,  was  made  navigable  for 
barges  and  lighters,  this  navigation  brought  great, 
trade  to  the  town  of  Alresford ; but  it  has  Tong  been 
difufed,  and  the  navigation  obftru&ed  farther  than 
Winchefter.  Alresford  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and 
eight  burgeffes ; and  formerly  it  fent  one  member  to 
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parliament.  In  the  year  1690  it  was  totally  deftroyed 
by  fire,  which  broke  out  in  feveral  places  at  one  time, 
and  again  in  the  year  1710.  The  market  is  on  Thurs- 
day. About  two  miles  north  from  Alresford  is  Ab- 
botflone,  late  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  but  now 
reduced  to  a farm-houfe,  the  greater  part  being  taken 
down  ; and  a little  farther  north  is  the  Grange,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Drummond  : at  Old  Alresford,  which  joins 
the  prefent  town,  is  a feat  of  Lord  Rodney.  Two 
miles  fouth  from  Alresford  is  Tichburn,  where  Sir 
Henry  Tichburn  has  an  ancient  feat,  moated  round, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
from  which  time  a dole  or  gift  has  been  heft  owed  yearly 
on  Lady-day  of  two  pence  m bread  or  money  to  all 
who  came  and  in  the  year  1791  no  lefs  than 
1700  perfons  received  that  fum  each.  Three  miles 
weft  from  Alresford  is  Avington,  the  feat  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Chandos. 

Near  Winchefter  is  Magdalen  hill,  fo  called  from 
an  ancient  liofpital.  On  this  hill  is  a fair  of  fome  ce- 
lebrity, held  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft.  Near  this  is 
Hyde,  a kind  of  fuburb  to  the  town,  where  was  an 
abby  of  Benedidline  monks,  founded  by  King  Alfred, 
or  his  fon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  : the 
abbot  was  mitred.  This  abby  was  firft  founded  near 
the  cathedral,  and  called  New  Minfter,  intended  only 
as  a houfe  and  chapel  for  Grimhald,  a learned  monk  ; 
but  Alfred  formed  it  into  a noble  monaftery,  and  his  fon 
Edward,  in  the  year  901,  introduced  fecular  priefts, 
who  were  expelled  by  Ethelwolf  in  the  year  963, 
and  Eenedictine  monks  placed  in  their  room.  In  this 
monad  ry  Alfred  and  feveral  other  Saxon  kings  were 
interred.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  removed  to 
Hyde.  This  abby  was  burned  down  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Stephen  aid  the  Etnprefs. Matilda,  by  Bifhop 
Blois  ; and  it  is  laid  the  monks,  next  year,  gave  him 
510  lb.  of  filvef,  and  15  lb.  of  gold,  befides  plate  and 
jewels,  all  which  they  fayed  from  the  fire. 
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Of  this  building  very  little  remains,  except  part  of 
the  precintSt  wall,  fome  out-building  towards  the  jftreet, 
and  a gateway,  the  mouldings  of  which,  on  each  fide, 
exhibit  the  head  of  a king;  the  fame  head  is  found  on 
a.  wall  towards  the  fouth.  The  neighbouring  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  repaired  and  the  tower  built 
in  the  year  1541,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abby. 

Winchefler  is  a very  ancient  city,  fituated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Itchin,  and  known  to  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Yenta  Belgarum,  and  by  the  Britons  called 
Caer  Gwent.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  in  it  were  manufadtures  of  cloth  for  the 
emperor  and  army,  of  fails  and  of  houfehold  linen.  In 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  though  pillaged  more  than  once, 
it  was  a royal  city,  and  the  refidence  of  feveral  kings, 
Athelftan  granted  it  the  privilege  of  fix  mints  ; and  in 
the  year  660  it  was  ere  died  into  a bifhoprick,  the  fee 
being  transferred  from  Dorchefler  to  a monafterv  faid 
to  be  founded  by  Lucius  the  hr  ft  chriftian  king  of  Bri- 
tain, in  the  year  189.  Under  the  Romans  it  increafed, 
and  became  the  depofitory  of  the  archives  or  public  re- 
cords. It  fullered  confiderably  in  the  wars  between 
Stephen  and  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  the  latter  being  befieged 
in  it  by  the  former,  and  to  elcape  being  taken,  was  carried 
out  in  a coffin.  The  caftle  is,  by  tradition,  afcribed  to 
King  Arthur.  In  this  caftle  William  IJ.  furnamed  Ru- 
fus, was  crowned.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century 
it  was  taken  from  Charles  I.  by  Sir  W illiam  Waller, 
and  was  afterwards  demohflied,  except  the  Old  Hall,  a 
magnificent  building,  in  which  the  affizes  are  held.  In 
this  alfo  hangs  what  is  fabuloufly  called  Arthur’s  round 
table,  with  the  names  of  the  knights  upon  it.  Here  is 
faid  to  have  been  a monaftery  founded  by  King  Lucius, 
which  was  deftroyed  in  the  perfecution  under  Dio- 
clefian,  about  the  year  266,  and  reftored  under  Deodatus 
the  abbot,  in  honour  of  St.  Amphibaius,  about  the  year 
300.  It  continued  quiet  about  200  years.,  rill  the  reign 
of  Cerdic,  king  ofthe  Wefc  Saxons,  by  whom  the  monks 
were  driven  away  or  {lain,  and  the  church  turned  into 
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a pagan  temple  : all  this  is  however  doubtful.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Kynegylfe,  the  fird  chridian  king  of 
the  Wed;  Saxons,  began  a cathedral  here,  which  was 
finithed  by  his  fucceftor,  and  monks  were  placed  there 
by  Rifhop  Birin  in  646.  Thefe  monks  were  dedroy- 
ed  by  the  Danes  in  867  ; and  next  year  fecular  prieds 
took  poffeffion,  and  remained  till  963,  when  Bifhop 
Ethelwold,  by  the  command  of  King  Edgar,  introduced 
Benedidline  monks  from  Abingdon. 

In  the  ead  part  of  the  city  was  a convent  of  Bene- 
didline  nuns,  begun  by  King  Alfred,  or  his  queen,  and 
finifhed  by  Edward  the  Elder : this  was  granted  to  J. 
Bello  and  J.Broxholm.  Alfred  founded  a houfe  or  chapel 
for  Grimbald,  a learned  monk  whom  he  brought  from 
Flanders,  and  by  his  will  ordered  a dately  church  to  be 
built  in  the  cemetery  on  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  finifhed  by  his  fon  Edward,  to  the  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Paul. 
Secular  canons  were  fird  placed  here,  but  in  963  monks 
were  brought  here  by  Bifhop  Ethelwold.  This  church, 
called  the  New  Minder,  being  fo  near  the  cathedral, 
condant  difputes  arofe  between  the  monks,  on  account 
of  their  dinging,  bells,  and  other  matters,  fo  that  about 
the  year  1 1 10  the  new  monks  removed  to  Hyde,  where 
Henry  I,  at  the  defire  of  William  Gifford  the  bifhop, 
built  a new  and  noble  abby,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
though  fometimes  called  the  abby  of  St.  Grimbald,  and 
fometimes  of  St.  Barnabas.  At  the  fuppredion  Hyde 
abby  was  granted  to  R.  Bethel.  An  hofpital  was 
founded  near  one  of  the  gates  by  Bifhop  Brindon,  who 
died  in  935-  In  the  north  part  of  the  town  was  a 
houfe  or  college  of  Dominican  friars,  placed  here  by 
Peter  de  Rupibus,  or  de  la  Roche,  bifhop  of  Wincheder, 
about  the  year  1221;  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Win- 
cheder college:  a houfe  of  grey  friars,  a houfe  of  white 
friars,  and  a priory  of  Augudine  friars,  were  likewife 
given  to  the  fame  college.  In  the  city  was  an  hofpital 
for  poor  brothers  and  fiders,  founded  before  the  reign 
q£  Jidward  L and  another  without  the  king’s  gate. 
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About  the  year  1387  Bifhop  Wickham  began  to  build 
in  the  fouth  luburbs  a new  and  noble  college,  which 
ftill  exifts.  It  the  meadows  of  St.  Stephen,  over  againft 
the  gate  of  the  bifhop’s  palace,  here  called  Wolveley, 
was  a college  founded  by  John  de  Pontoife,  bilhop,  in 
the  year  1300,  for  a provoft,  fix  chaplains,  Sec,  which, 
at  the  fuppreflion,  was  granted  to  Thomas,  lord 
Wriothefley.  The  prefent  cathedral  was  begun  in  the 
1 1 th  century  by  Bifhop  Walkelyn,  who  built  the  tower, 
choir,  tranfepts,  and  probably  the  weft  end.  Bifhop 
Edinton  undertook  to  repair  the  nave  ; but  Bifhop 
Wickham  entirely  rebuilt  it  in  1394*  The  choir  urn- 
der  the  tower  was  vaulted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
The  altar  fereen  is  by  many  confidered  as  the  nobleft 
in  England,  though  others  fuppofe  it  inferior  to  that  at 
St,  Alban’s. 

When  one  enters  at  the  weft  door  under  the  middle 
ajfle,  and  takes  a view  of  it,  it  has  a very  venerable  and 
majeftic  appearance.  About  300  feet  from  the  door  is 
a low  fereen,  which  parts  the  choir  from  the  nave,  but 
does  not  intercept  the  view  to  the  eaft  end  ; the  organ 
being  fixed  on  one  fide  of  the  choir,  under  the  middle 
able  of  the  north  crofs,  or  tranfept 

The  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  beautiful.  But,  look- 
ing on  each  fide,  one  is  offended  with  the  mafty  pillars, 
whofe  diameters  are  as  much  too  thick  for  the  fpaces  of 
the  arches,  as  thofe  of  Salifbury  are  too  flender. 

The  entrance  into  the  choir  is  by  a noble  flight  of 
fteps,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  middle  aifle.  The  fereen 
is  a fine  piece  of  architecture,  of  the  compofite  order. 
On  each  fide  of  the  great  arch  of  the  entrance  are  two 
recedes,  enriched  with  entablatures  and  compafs  pedi- 
ments ; wherein  are  placed  the  ftatues  of  King  James 
and  Charles  I,  finely  caft  in  copper. 

This  fereen  was  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones;  but, 
though  exceeding  beautiful,  yet  to  join  Roman  with 
Gothic  architecture  is  a folecifm.  One  would  imagine 
that  Inigo’s  pride  would  not  deign  to  let  him  give  in  to 
Gpthjc  building  ; for  in  repairing  part  of  old  Paul’s,  he, 
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as  far  as  was  pradlicable,  romanifed  that  building  f 
though  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  whofe  name  is  very- 
great,  would  perhaps  have  done  otherwife. 

The  crofs,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  quite  fhut  out  of 
the  choir  by  wooden  partitions  carried  up  a vaft  height ; 
this,  which  is  the  ancienteft  part  of  tire  church,  is  by 
much  the  piaineft  ; and  the  vaulting  being  left  unfinifh- 
ed,  'all  the  timbers  of  the  roof  are  expoled  to  view. 

The  ftyle  of  building  in  this  pan  is  greatly  different 
from  the  eaft  and  weft  part : the  arches  are  turned 
femicircular,  and  the  pillars  are  of  another  form,  and 
have  a nearer  refembkmce  of  one  of  the  five  orders. 
And  this  kind  of  building  is  what  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren 
tlefcribes  to  be  the  true  Gothic  building;  and  ad  build- 
ings  with  peaked  arches,  he  fays,  fliould  propeny  be 
called  Saracen,  and  not  Gothic,  building*,  the  Saracens 
being  the  inventors  of  it ; and  Sir  Chriftopher,  in  his 
treatife  concerning  Wcftminfter  abhy,  gives  reafons 
very  concluftve  for  his  opinion. 

The  ftalls  in  the  choir  are  of  fine  Gothic  workman- 
fhip^  to  which  the  bithop’s  throne,  eredfed  at  the  ex- 
pence of  Bifhop  Mew,  would  have  been  a great  ad- 
ditional ornament  had  it  been  Gothic,  and  of  a piece 
with  the  reft  of  the  choir. 

The  ftone  fereen,  where  the  high  altar  is  placed,  is 
an  exceeding  fine  and  tender  piece  of  Gothic  work ; but 
in  the  angles  of  the  niches,  where  formerly  were  images, 
the  raifed  pannels  have  been  chipt  away,  to  make  room 
for  fixing  a parcel  of  urns,  or  vafes,  which  difgrace 
this  fine  piece,  and  make  it  mere  botehery.  Yet  Tome 
maintain  that  the  altar-piece  given  by  Bithop  Worley 
is  by  much  the  nobleft  in  England,  if  not  in  all  protef- 
tant  countries. 

Within  this  church  are  many  things  worthy  of  ob- 
lervation.  It  was,,  for  fome  ages,  the  burying-place  of 
many  Englifti,  Saxon,  and  Norman  kings  ; whofe  re- 
mains the  impious  foldiers,  in  the  civil  wars,  threw 
againft  the  painted  glafs.  The  reliques  of  fome  of 
thefe,  at  the  repair  of  the  church,  were  colie  died  by 
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Bifhop  Fox;  and,  being  put  together  into  fix  large 
wooden  chefts,  lined  with  lead,  were  placed  on  the 
great  wall  in  the  choir,  three  on  one  fide,  and  three  on 
the  other,  with  an  account  whole  bones  are  in  each 
cheh,  viz.  Egbert,  Adulphus,  Edredus,  Edmundus,  Ca~ 
nutus,  and  thofe  ol  Queen  Emma.  The  infcriptions 
upon  the  firft  four  are  as  follow,  in  ancient  characters ; 

I. 

Egbertus  Rex  obijt  Anno  Domini  835, 

Hie  Rex  Egbertus  paufat  cum  Rege  Kenulpho , 
Nobis  egregia  munera  uterque  tulit . 

II. 

Adulphus  Rex  obijt  859. 

Ringiljhi  in  cijia  hac  fimul  ojja  jacent  id  Adulphi 
Ipfus  fundator,  hie  benefadior  erat . 

III. 

Edredus  Rex  obijt  955? 

Hoc  plus  in  tumulo  Rex  Edredus  requiefeit , 

Qui  has  Britonum  terras  rexerat  egregie * 

IV. 

Edmund  Rex  obijt  A \ D 

Quern  theca  heze  retinet  Edmundum  fufeipe , Chrifte 5 
Qui  vivente  patre  fegia  feptra  tulit . 

A great  many  perfons  of  rank  are  buried  in  this 
church,  befides  the  Saxon  kings  mentioned  above  ; par- 
ticularly, here  lies,  as  they  told  us,  under  a grey  marble* 
Lucius,  the  firft  chriftian  king  of  this  ifland,  who  died 
180  years  after  Chrift  ; and,  as  is  pretended,  founded  a 
church  where  the  cathedral  now  Hands. 

The  tomb-ftone  of  William  Rufus  is  in  the  midit 
of  the  choir;  his  bones  are  in  a chelt  of  wood,  which 
Hands  on  the  top  of  the  feptum,  which  parts  the  choir 
and  the  fide  aifles. 

A tomb-ftone,  on  which  is  this  infeription  ; Intus 
eft  cor  Nicolai olim  Wintonien . Epift  cujus  corpus 
eft  apud  Waver  ly* 
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A monument  with  this  infcription  : Intus  eft  corpus 
Richardi  Wilhelmi  conquefioris  filij  1st  Be  or  race  duels . 

Bifhop  Fox’s  monument ; and  Bifhop  Gardiner’s, 
with  his  effigies  as  a Ikeleton  on  it.  Bifhop  Fox  alter- 
ed the  roof  of  the  choir,  and  was  a great  benefactor  to 
the  church ; he  lies  buried  under  his  chapel  (which 
they  call  his  ftudy),  a little  room  behind  the  altar* 
Over  the  altar  is  this  infcription  : O facrurn  Convivlum , 
in  quo  Chrijius  jumitur  ! The  roof  of  the  choir,  over 
the  altar,  is  beautified  with  the  hiftory  of  the  paffion, 
reprefented  in  carved  work. 

In  the  fpace  behind  the  choir  are  two  (lately  monu- 
ments, one  for  Cardinal  Beaufort,  brother  to  King 
Henry  IV.  who  founded  the  hofpital  of  St.  Crofs  ; 
another  for  Bifhop  Wainfleet,  founder  of  Magdalen, 
college,  Oxford. 

The  monument  of  William  of  Wickham,  mention*? 
ed  above,  founder  of  New  college  in  Oxford. 

Of  each  of  which  monuments  and  the  perfons,  a 
few  particulars. 

The  tomb  of  William  of  Wickham  is  very  fpacious, 
lofty,  and  magnificent,  and  wras  eredfed  by  his  orders, 
in  a little  chapel  in  the  body  of  the  church,  thirteen 
years  before  his  death.  There  are  thefe  verfes  about  it ; 

Wilbelmus  didtus  Wykeham  jacet  hie  nece  vidius  ; 

JJtius  eccleftce  prcefuly  reparavit  eamque. 

Largus  erat,  dapifer ; probat  hoc  cum  divite  pauper  ; 
Confiliis  pariter  regni  fuerat  bene  dexter. 

Hunc  docet  effe  plum  fundatio  Colleglorum  : 

Qxon'us  primum  flat , Wintoniczque  fecundum 
Fugitcr  orattSy  tumulum  quocunque  videtis , 

Pro  iantis  mentis  ut fit  jibi  vita  perennis. 

I hat  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  was  brother  of  King 
Henry  IV  „ was  exceeding  rich,  and  curioufly  wrought ; 
and  the  defign  is  beautiful  : but  we  are  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Gothic  architedture  was 
brought  to  its  greatefl  perfection.  He  is  dreffed  in  hia 
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Cardinal’s  robes  and  hat ; and  if  the  figure  which  re- 
prefents  him  be  like,  he  muft  have  been  a very  comely 
man.  The  tomb  of  Bifiiop  Wainfleet  is  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  middle  aide,  behind  the  high  altar,  diredlly 
©ppofite  to  Beaufort’s,  and  is  built  after  that  model, 
with  very  little  variation  ; he  is  reprefented  lying  at 
length,  with  an  heart  in  his  hand.  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  in  regard  to  the  memory  of  this  bifiiop, 
keeps  his  monument  in  repair ; and,  a few  years  ago, 
beautified  it.  Bifiiop  Fox’s  monument  is  very  noble  ; 
nor  is  Bifiiop  Gardiner’s  much  inferior  to  it ; but  the 
populace  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  to  Ihew  their  de- 
teftation  of  his  memory,  maimed  and  defaced  the  figure, 
which  was  made  to  reprefent  him  as  lying  in  his  cof- 
fin. But  at  this  diftance  of  time,  he  is  allowed  to  have 
been,  though  not  a good  man,  and  a cruel  perfecutor, 
yet  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  able  men  of  the  age  he 
lived  in. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a word  or  two  more  of 
the  famous  William  of  Wickham,  who  built  the  body 
of  the  church  weftward  from  the  choir,  where  his 
flatue  is  in  a niche  over  the  great  window ; and  alfo 
of  Bifiiop  Wainfleet. 

The  former  was  a courtier  before  a bifiiop  ; and 
though  he  had  no  large  (hare  of  learning,  he  was  a 
great  promoter  of  it ; his  natural  genius  was  much 
beyond  his  acquired  parts,  and  his  fldll  in  politics  be- 
yond his  ecclefiaftic  knowledge.  He  is  faid  to  have 
put  his  mailer,  King  Edward  III.  whofe  minifier  and 
lord  high  chancellor  he  was,  upon  the  two  great 
projedls  which  made  his  reign  fo  glorious  ; viz.  firfi. 
Upon  fetting  up  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
which  brought  on  the  war  whth  France,  in  which  that 
prince  was  three  times  vidtorious  in  battle.  Second, 
Upon  inftituting  the  order  of  the  garter  ; in  which  he 
obtained  the  honour  for  the  bifhops  of  Winchefler  to 
be  always  prelates  of  the  order,  as  an  appendix  to  the 
bifiiopric  ; and  he  himfelf  was  the  firfi  : the  enfigns 
of  that  honour  are  joined  with  his  epifcopal  ornaments. 
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in  the  robing  of  his  effigies  on  the  monument  defcribed 
above.  He  built  Windfor  caftle  for  the  faid  king,  and 
fixed  a wool-fiaple  at  Winchefter. 

To  the  great  honour  of  this  biftiop,  there  are,  be- 
tides New  college,  other  foundations  of  his,  as  much 
to  his  fame  as  that  of  this  church  ; but  particularly 
the  college  in  this  city,  which  depends  on  New  college, 
Oxon,  the  warden  being  appointed  by  that  college, 
and  is  a truly  noble  foundation.  The  budding  con- 
fifts  of  two  large  courts,  in  which  are  the  lodgings  for 
the  warden,  ten  fellows,  feventy  fcholars,  three  chap- 
lains, and  fixteen  chorifters,  the  mailers,  &c.  and  in  the 
centre  a very  elegant  chapel  ; beyond  that,  in  the  fecond 
court,  are  the  fchools,  with  a large  cloifter  beyond 
them,  and  fome  inclofures  laid  open  for  the  diveriion 
of  the  fcholars,  particularly  St.  Katharine’s  hill,  near 
this  city,  which  has  the  remains  of  a camp,  and  is  ce- 
lebrated by  leveral  authors  educated  at  this  college. 
There  is  alfo  a great  hall  where  the  fcholars  dine. 
In  the  chapel-window,  belonging  to  the  college,  is  good 
painted  glafs  of  imagery.  In  the  middle  of  the  cloif- 
ters  is  the  library,  a ft rong  ftone  building,  well  con- 
trived to  prevent  fire. 

The  fcholars  have  exhibitions  after  a certain  time  of 
continuance  here,  if  they  pleafe  to  ftudy,  in  New 
college,  Oxford,  built,  as  I have  ohferved,  by  the  fame 
noble  benefactor. 

The  fchool  has  fully  anfwered  the  end  of  the  foun- 

, j 

der,  who  was  refolved  to  ereCl  an  houfe  for  making 
the  ages  to  come  more  learned  than  thofe  that  went  be- 
fore ; and  many  learned  and  great  men  have  been  edu- 
cated here. 

This  biftiop  likewife  repaired,  at  his  own  expence, 
the  road  from  Winchefter  to  his  palace  in  Southwark. 

Vclth  regard  to  Biftiop  Wainfleet,  it  is  delivered 
down  to  us,  as  an  undoubted  fa£l,  that  he  propofed 
to  the  heads  of  New  college  to  enlarge  their  endow- 
ment to  double  what  it  was  before,  provided  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  would  pray  for  his  foul  jointly  with 
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that  of  William  of  Wickham.  But  their  veneration 
for  the  memory  of -their  firft  founder  was  fo  great,  that 
upon  confide  ring  the  propofal,  they  judged  that  the 
complying  with  it  would  be  derogatory  to  his  honour ; 
and  therefore  refufed  this  offer.  After  this,  Bhhop 
Wainfleet  endowed  Magdalen  college;  whofe  annual 
revenues  arifng  by  that  endowment,  and  its  augmen- 
tation f nee,  amount  to  a great  fum.  This  fee  is  fo 
rich,  that  one  of  its  bifhops  refufed  to  be  preferred  to 
Canterbury,  faying,  though  that  was  the  higheft  rack, 
this  was  the  bell:  manger. 

Here  is  alfo  Rifhop  Langtoifts  chapel,  of  curious 
carved  work,  and  therein  his  tomb. 

Lord  Weilon’s  tomb,  his  ftatue  in  brafs  on  it; 
Biihop  Edington’s  ; Dean  Mafon’s,  who  was  alfo  a 
knight. 

Behind  the  altar,  under  a very  fine  monument,  lies 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  lord  high  treafurer  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  His  effigy  fis  in 
copper  armour,  at  full  length,  with  his  head  raifed  on 
three  cufhions  of  the  fame  ; and  is  a very  magnificent 
work. 

The  monument  of  Dr.  Willis,  biihop  of  this  fee 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  is  in  the  fouth  aif!e? 
a little  above  Wickham’s;  he  is  reprefented  in  his 
epifcopal  habit,  upon  a farcophagus.  It  is  a very 
handfome  defign,  and  well  executed. 

In  digging  the  foundation  ot  an  houfe  near  the  col- 
ledge,  in  a ftone  coffin,  was  found  a ft  one  fet  in  a gold 
ring,  with  this  mfeription  in  very  odd  characters,  flip- 
poled  to  be  about  the  ftxth  century  : Domino  Comite , 
fidele  meo  : i.  e.  The  Lord  being  my  guide  and  faithful 
companion. 

Upon  the  wall  behind  the  altar  flood  feveral  fta- 
tues  of  Saxon  kings  and  bilhops,  who  had  been  buried 
in  that  part  of  the  church,  with  thefe  inferiptions  un- 
der them  : Kenedelfus  Rex,  S . Birinus , Epc,  Egbertus 
Rex,  Adulphus  Rex , Eluredus  Rex,  films  ejus , Edwardus 
Rex,  fen,  Kinewaldus  Rexy  Ethelfianus  Rex,  films  eju>> 
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SC  A ATariay  Dominus  Jefus , Edredus  Rex,  Edgar  us 
ReXy  Emma  Reginay  Alwidus  Epc . Ethelredus  Rex? 
SCS  Edwardus  Rexy  filius  ejusy  Cnutus  Rex , Hardee - 
nut  us  Re  xy  filius  jus . 

Under  the  foreinentioned  Saxon  kings  is  this  diflich  : 

Corpora  fanftorum  funt  hie  in  pace  fepultay 
Ex  mentis  quorum  fulgent  miracula  multa . 

Here  is  likewife  king  Hardeknute’s  tomb,  whereon 
is  this  diflich  : 

fhti  jacet  hie  regni  Sceptra  tulit  Hardeeanutus% 
Emma:  ac  Cnutonis  natus  & ipfe  fuit . 

On  another  tomb-done  are  thefe  verfes  : 

Corpus  Ethelmari  eujus  nunc  Cor  tenet  ijlud 
Saxum,  Par  if  is  morte  datur  tumulo . 

His  heart  was  faid  to  be  found  in  an  ewer. 

On  a tomb-flone  in  the  choir  is  this  infeription : 

Pnzfulis  egregij  paufant  hie  membra  Richard t 
FociunSy  cui  fummi  gaudia  Junto  poli. 

Here  is  alfo  the  monument  of  William  de  Baling,  prior 
of  this  church. 

At  the  eafl-end  of  this  church  is  our  lady’s  chapel 
(as  it  is  there  called),  in  which  they  have  their  morn- 
ing fix-o’clock  prayers.  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary 
were  married  here;  where  Queen  Mary’s  chair  is  flill 
preferved.  This  chapel  was  built  by  two  priors,  Silk- 
Aleed  and  Hunton  ; there  are  half  rebufes  for  their 
names  carved  on  the  roof. 

On  either  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir  are 
the  ftatues  in  brafs  of  King  James  I.  and  King  Charles  L 
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At  the  weft  end  of  this  church  is  a window,  on  the 
glafs  of  which  was  painted  the  hiftory  of  the  Old 
Teftament : but  at  prefent  the  glafs  is  in  a very  fhat- 
tered  condition,  owing,  as  is  faid,  to  wantonnefs  of 
idle  children. 

At  the  eaft  end  alfo  is  a window,  on  the  glafs  of 
which  in  painting  are  reprefented  three  figures,  which 
are  faid  to  be  defigned  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  fon 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  God  the  Father.  A true  relic  of 
popifh  idolatry  ! 

Over  the  door  of  the  fchool  ftands  a very  good 
ftatue  of  the  founder,  made  by  Mr.  Cibber,  whofe 
workmanfhip  are  the  two  excellent  figures  over  Beth- 
lehem-gate,  in  London. 

As  the  city  ftands  in  a vale  on  the  bank,  and  at  the 
conjunction  of  two  frnall  rivers,  £6  the  country  rifing 
every  way,  but  juft  as  the  courfe  of  the  water  keeps 
the  vally  open,  you  muft  neceflarily,  as  you  go  out 
of  the  gates,  go  up  hill  every  way  ; but  when  once 
afcended,  you  come  to  the  molt  charming  plains,  and 
?noft  pleafknt  country  of  that  kind  in  England  ; which 
continues,  with  very  frnall  interfeClions  of  rivers  and 
vallies,  for  above  fifty  miles. 

Here  lived  Conftans,  the  monk,  who  was  made 
Caefar,  and  afterwards  emperor,  by  his  father  Con- 
ftantine  ; and  who  ufurped  the  government  in  oppo- 
fition  to  Honorius. 

At  the  fouth  fide  of  the  weft  gate  of  this  city  was 
anciently  a caftle,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  the  Saxon  kings 
kept  their  court ; which  however  is  doubtful,  and 
muft  be  meant  of  the  Weft  Saxons  only.  This  caftle 
had  been  often  bef  eged ; particularly  once  by  King 
Stephen,  with  his  implacable  enemy  the  Emprefs 
Maud  iil  it  *,  and  that  fo  clofely,  that  the  emprefs 
caufed  a report  of  her  death  to  be  fpread,  and,  being 
put  into  a coffin,  was  carried  out  as  a corpfe,  and  fo 
ihe  efcaped. 

In  the  place  where  this  caftle  ftood,  the  late  King 
Charles  II.  began  (under  the  direction  of  Sir  Chrifto* 

vol.  n.  Nf 
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pher  \V  ren)  a very  noble  defign  of  a royal  palace,  which, 
had  he  lived,  and  finifhed  it,  would  certainly  have 
made  that  part  of  the  country  the  refort  of  the  quality 
and  gentry  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  foundation  was  laid  March  23,  1683  (in,  the 
digging  for  which  they  found  a pavement  of  bricks, 
and  coins  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  others)* 
There  was  particularly  intended  a large  cupola,  thirty 
feet  above  the  roof,  which  would  have  been  feen  a 
great  way  at  fea.  The  fouth  fide  is  216  feet,  and  the 
weft  326;  and  the  fhell,  when  it  was  difcontinued,  is 
laid  to  have  coft  25,000k  for  the  building  was  fo  far 
profecuted,  that  it  was  carried  up  to  the  roof  and 
covered. 

The  centre  of  this  palace  being  exactly  in  a line 
with  the  centre  of, the  weft  end  of  the  cathedral,  the 
city  was  to  have  been  laid  open  the  breadth  of  the 
tranfept  or  crofs  of  the  cathedral  from  north  to  fouth, 
in  a ftreet  about  200  feet  broad  from  the  palace  to  the 
cathedral  in  a direCt  line;  and  on  each  fide  were  to 
have  been  built  houfes  for  the  nobility  and  perfons  of 
rank  ; the  ground  for  which,  and  for  the  parks,  was 
actually  procured.  The  parks  were  to  be  near  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  were  to  end  weft  upon 
the  open  downs,  in  view  of  Stockbridge. 

The  principal  floor  is  a noble  range  of  apartments, 
twenty  feet  high.  ; 

This  houfe,  with  a royal  revenue,  was  afterwards 
fettled  by  parliament  as  an  appanage  upon  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  for  his  life,  in  cafe  he  had  out- 
lived the  queen  *,  but  his  royal  highnefs  died  before 
her  majefty,  when  all  hope  of  feeing  this  defign  per- 
fected, or  the  houfe  finifhed,  vanifhed.  And  a few 
years  after  King  George  I.  made  a prefent  to  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  of  the  fine  pillars  of  Italian  marble 
.which  were  to  have  fupported  its  Itaircafe  ; and  were 
faid  to  be  a prefent  to  the  king  from  the  Great.  Duke 
of  Tufcany.  It  was  fitted  up  for  a prifon  for  the 
Trench  taken  captive  in  the  late  wars  between  the 
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two  nations;  and  contains  no  lefs  than  160  rooms  ; 
In  which,  June  14,  1762,  I was  allured  by  the  colo- 
nel on  duty,  there  were  confined  upwards  of  5000 
prifoners  of  war. 

In  the  High-ftreet  is  a market  crofs,  having  five 
heps  round  it,  which  with  the  place  about  it  ferves  at 
prefent  for  a fifh-market;  there  is  alfo  in  the  fame 
ftreet  a large  handfome  town-hall  for  the  city,  eredted 
on  Dorick  pillars,  in  a niche,  in  the  front  of  which  is 
a ftatue  of  Queen  Anne,  with  this  infcription,  Anno 
Pacifico  Anna  Regina  1 7 1 3 . — But  the  lower  part  of 
•this  building  is  difgraced  by  being  ufed  as  mean  dwel- 
lings for  cooks’  fiiops,  barbers,  See. : they  are  now 
building  a new  market-houfe  for  flefh.  At  the  weft 
end  of  the  town  is  an  obelilk,  with  the  following  in- 
icription  : . . 

On  the  one  fide  ; 

This  -monument  is  eredted  by  a fociety  of  natives, 
on  the  very  fpot  of  ground  to  which  the  markets 
were  removed,  and  whofe  bafis  is  the  very  ftone 
on  which  exchanges  were  made,  whilft  the  city 
lay  under  the  fcourge  of  the  deftroying  peftilence, 
in  the  year  1669. 

Second fide  ; 

A fociety  originally  eltablilhed  for  the  relief  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  happily  furvived  that  dread- 
ful vifitation,  but  were  reduced  by  it  to,  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs.  Their  firft  meeting  was  held 
Auguft  26,  of  the  fucceding  year. 

'Third  fide  ; 

Their  ninetieth  feaft  was  celebrated  with  uncommon 
joy,  Auguft  23,  1759.  A year  aufpicious  tmd 
glorious  to  thefe  kingdoms,  for  plenty  reftored, 
and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  national  bleff- 
ings,  and  for  the  renown  and  triumphs  of  their 
victorious  arms  through  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
t*  Tho.  Brereton,  John  Barton,  1 q , 
John  Childs,  John  Barrett,  5 Mew*rds* 
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Beyond  the  river  Itchin,  eaftward,  is  an  high  hill, 
Called  St.  Giles’s,  from  an  hofpital  whofe  ruins  only 
are  now  vifible  ; and  a church-yard  feeming  to  have 
been  a camp,  befides  the  marks  of  baftions,  and  works 
of  fortifications  in  the  modern  ftyle.  Here  Waltheof, 
earl  of  Northumberland  and  Huntingdon,  was  be- 
headed by  order  of  King  William  I.  whofe  body  was 
carried  to  Crowland,  and  faid  to  work  miracles. 

In  Bifhop  PontifFara’s  regifter,  in  the  year  1281,  arc 
enumerated  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
forty-feven  churches  and  chapels  : Bifhop  Andrews’s 
regifter  mentions  only  thirty-two  : there  are  now 
only  eight.  The  city  is  within  the  walls  about  a mile 
and  a half  in  circumference.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high  fteward,  aldermen,  and  recorder;  has 
two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  a decent 
college,  founded  by  Bifhop  Morley,  in  1672,  for  ten 
clergymen’s  widows : this  fame  bifhop  rebuilt  the 
college- fchools  and  the  epifcopal  palaces.  Here  are 
three  charity-fchools ; and  a public  infirmary  was 
eredled  in  the  year  1759. 

King  John  refided  much  at  Winchefter,  and  his  fon 
Henry  III.  was  born  there  ; as  was  likewife  Arthur, 
eldeft  fon  of  Henry  VII.  and  William,  duke  of  Saxonv, 
from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Great  Britain 
defeended.  Henry  IV.  was  married  here,  as  was 
Queen  Mary  to  Philip,  king  of  Spain.  In  the  year 
1780  Winchefter  was  made  a garrifon  town  by  a <T  of 
parliament. 

The  hofpital  of  St.  Crofs  was  founded  by  Plenry 
Blois,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  the  year  1136,  for 
thirteen  poor  men,  with  100  others  to  dine  here  daily; 
the  laft  part  of  the  inftitution  was  foon  abrogated,  and 
replaced  with  four  priefts,  thirteen  fecular,  and  four 
chorifters.  Bifhop  Toclive,  the  founder’s  fucceflor, 
added  100  more  in  the  year  1185.  In  the  year  137* 
the  revenues  were  valued  at  400b  per  annum.  In  the 
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year  1444  Cardinal  Beaufort  made  ample  addition 
for  two  priefls,  thirty-five  brethren,  and  three  lifters, 
calling  his  inftitution  the  alms-hcnife  of  noble  poverty , with 
an  endowment  of  500I.  per  annum  by  Henry  VI. 
This  well-endowed  houfe  now  contains  only  a mafter 
and  nine  poor  brethren,  with  four  out-penfioners.  The 
church  is  a venerable  and  curious  remains  of  Saxon 
architecture,  in  form  of  a crofs,  with  aides  ; the  nave 
150  feet  long,  the  tranfepts  120.  The  lodgings  of  the 
poor  people  join  the  church,  and  form  the  weft  fide  of 
an  extenfive  quadrangle.  The  north  fide  confifts  of 
the  matter's  houfe,  which  is  fpacious  and  elegant,  the 
refectory,  and  magnificent  gateway,  over  which  laft  is 
a figure  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  kneeling  ; the  eaft  fide 
confifts  of  a cloifter,  over  which  are  mined  apart- 
ments, fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  poor  on  Henry 
de  Blois’s  foundation.  At  South  Stoneham  are  mills 
for  cutting  blocks  for  the  navy.  In  North  Stoneham 
church  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Hawke,  with  a reprefentation  of  his  engagement  with 
Monfieur  Conflans. 

Southampton  is  fituated  at  the  union  of  two  rivers, 
the  Tell;  and  the  Itchin,  which  form  a confiderable 
bay,  called  Southampton-water,  about  a mile  wide, 
oppofite  the  town.  Near  the  fpo't  was  formerly  a 
town  called  Hanton,  in  Latin  Claufent'um , which  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  980  ; and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  French; 
after  which  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  htuation  it  now  ftands, 
which  was  furrounded  with  walls,  ditches,  battle- 
ments, and  towers,  and,  for  its  further  defence,  a 
ftrong  eaftle  was  built  by  order  of  Richard  II.  on  a 
mount,  or  artificial  hill  ; and  a fort  was  eredfed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  with  Portugal  for  wine  and  fruit,  as 
likewife  with  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  to 
which  iflands  they  fend  a certain  quantity  of  wool, 
allowed  by  add  of  parliament  : here  are  manufactures 
of  filk  and  carpets.  The  town  chiefly  confifts  of  oae 
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broad  well-built  ftreet,  with  fome  fmaller  branches, 
and  contains  five  parifli  churches,  and  an  hofpital.  It 
fends  two  members  to  the  Britilh  parliament,  and  was 
made  a county  of  itfelf  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
The  corporation  is  compofed  of  a mayor,  aldermen, 
recorder,  fheriff,  two  bailiffs,  common-council,  &c. 
There  are  for  the  town  eleven  juftices  of  the  peace, 
viz.  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  the  recorder,  the 
mayor,  the  lafl  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  two  bur- 
gefies  : all  who  have  palled  the  chair  are  aldermen. 
The  mayor  is  admiral  of  the  liberties.  The  refort  of 
company  here,  during  the  fummer  months,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fea  bathing,  has  occafioned  confiderable 
improvements  in  the  town,  and  a regular  mailer  of 
ceremonies  has  been  appointed  to  regulate  the  amufe- 
ments.  The  town  is  well  l'upplied  with  good  frefh, 
water,  from  diflant  fprings,  by  pipes  ; and  adjacent  to 
the  town  is  a chalybeate  fpring.  Packets  fail  regu- 
larly, in  time  of  peace,  from  Southampton  to  Cher- 
burg  : packet-boats  fail  every  morning,  except  Monday, 
to  the  Ille  of  Wight.  In  time  of  war,  a cutter  is 
llationed  here  by  government,  which  fails  every  fort- 
night for  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  and  conveys  pafien- 
gers,  or  parcels  *,  and  veflels  of  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  tons  continually  trade  to  thofe  iflands  ; befides 
which,  there  are  about  thirty  veffels  employed  in 
foreign  commerce,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  the 
coafling-trade  : the  river  is  deep  enough  for  the  largeft 
fhips.  Southampton  has  three  markets  weekly,  on 
Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday. 

At  Southampton  was  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  founded,  according  to 
Speed,  in  1179,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Dionyfius.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  two  mer- 
chants who  were  brothers,  named  Gervafius  and 
Pratafius,  converted  their  dwelling-houfe  into  an  hof- 
pital  for  the  poor,  and  endowed  it  with  lands.  The 
chapel  being  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally called  St.  Julian’s  hofpital,  but  fomctimes  God’s 
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houfe.  This  charity  was  further  enriched  by  feveral 
benefactors.  Edward  III.  at  the  inhance  of  Queen 
Philippa,  granted  the  maherfhip*  to  Queen’s  college, 
Oxford,  in  whofe  patronage  it  yet  continues.  In  the 
fouth-eah  part  of  the  town,  near  the  wall,  was  a houfe 
of  Francifcan  friars,  firh  founded  about  the  year  1240, 
which  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Arthur  Darcy. 

At  a fmall  dihance  from  Southampton,  near  the 
river  Itchin,  is  Bevis-mount,  fuppofed  to  be  an 
ancient  fortification  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons,  under 
the  command  of  Bevis,  to  oppofe  the  paflage  of  the 
Danes  over  the  river,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  other 
fide.  The  river  is  not  very  large,  but  the  tide  running 
up  into  it  a good  way  beyond  the  town,  forms  a kind 
of  bay  juft  under  this  mount,  which  being  contiguous 
to  an  ehate  belonging  to  the  late  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
his  lordfhip  purchafed  it,  and  converted  it  into  a kind 
of  wildernefs  ; and  as  it  was  full  of  trees  and  bram- 
bles, he  cut  through  them  divers  circular  and  intricate 
walks  and  labyrinths.  His  lord  fin  p ufed  frequently  to 
divert  himlelf  by  dropping  his  friends  in  the  midft  of 
this  wildernefs,  and,  healing  away,  let  them  wander 
up  and  down,  till  they  found  their  way  out  of  it.  The 
mount  terminates  above,  as  is  feigned  of  Parnaffus,  in 
a kind  of  fork  ; and  between  the  two  fpires  is  a bowl- 
ing-green, or  parterre,  adorned  with  fine  Italian 
marble  ftatues,  brought  by  his  lordfhip  from  abroad. 
It  lies  open  on  the  fide  facing  the  river,  and,  when  the 
tide  is  in,  gives  a moh  agreeable  profpeef.  On  one 
fide  of  this  parterre,  declining  gradually  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  fpires  to  the  green,  was  planted  a little 
vineyard,  expofed  to  the  fouth  ; and  on  the  other  fide, 
on  the  very  fummit  of  the  fpire,  hood  a fummer-houfe, 
elegantly  built  and  contrived,  with  a good  cellar  under 
it,  where  his  lordfhip  kept  his  wines,  having  no  good 
cellarage  at  his  houfe,  which  was  near  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  mount,  from  which  his  lordfhip  called  it 
Bevis-Mount.  Pie  intended  to  rebuild  the  houfe,  and 
convert  all  the  grounds  lying  between  it  and  the  mount 
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Into  gardens,  had  he  lived  a little  longer.  It  is  now 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Horne. 

There  are  many  things  fabled  here  of  Bevis,  as  there 
are  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  of  King  Arthur,  both  of 
whom  have  fuffered  much  from  legendary  writers  and 
tradition  *,  for  as  King  Arthur  performed  many  brave 
and  gallant  acts  in  war,  and  was  of  great  bodily 
ftrength,  fo  Bevis,  who  was  a Saxon  lord,  was  a man 
of  much  military  courage  and  conduT,  as  well  as 
perfonally  ftrong.  He  was  a great  oppofer  of  the 
Normans,  and  followed  them  down  to  Wales,  and 
gave  them  battle  near  Caerdiff,  in  Glamorganfhire,  but 
was  there  defeated.  It  is  faid  his  fword  may  be  {fill 
feen  at  Arundel  caftle  *,  yet  there  are  fome  who,  from 
the  fables  with  which  their  {lories  are  mingled,  doubt 
whether  ever  there  were  fuch  perfons  as  either  of  them. 

About  a mile  north  from  Southampton  is  Bittern, 
where  Camden  faw  the  remaining  walls  and  ditches  of 
an  ancient  caftle  of  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  half  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  furrrounded  on  three  Tides 
by  the  fea  at  high  water.  Here  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner 
fixes  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Claufentum,  and  thinks 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  words  Claufus  and 
Intus , being,  as  it  were,  land-locked  on  the  river 
Itchen  ; the  difcovery  of  many  Roman  coins  on  this 
fpot  feems  to  confirm  Mr.  Warner’s  opinion.  At 
Hamble  or  Hamelrife,  fituated  on  a creek  of  South - 
ampton-water,  four  miles  SE.  from  Southampton, 
was  an  alien  priory  of  Ciftertians,  fubje£t  to  the  abby 
of  Tiron  in  France.  Between  Southampton  and 
Hamble  is  Netley,  to  the  fouth  of  which,  near  the 
Southampton-water,  are  the  ruins  of  Netley  abby, 
founded  in  the  year  1239,  by  Henry  III.  or,  according 
to  Godwin  and  Leland,  in  the  year  1238,  by  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  for  Ciftertian  monks  ; at  the  difiolution  con- 
verted into  a manfion  for  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  faid  to 
have  converted  part  of  the  chapel  into  a kitchen  and 
other  offices,  ftill  referving  the  eaft  end  for  religious 
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life  : in  the  year  1700  the  eftate  came  into  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Sir  Bartlet  Lacy,  who  fold  the  materials  of 
the  chapel  to  one  Taylor,  a carpenter  of  South- 
ampton, who  was,  however,  as  we  are  told,  by  fright- 
ful dreams,  or  fome  religious  fcruples,  prevented  from 
pulling  it  down  ; but  that  avarice  getting  the  better  of 
his  fcruples,  he  perfifted,  and  on  removing  one  of  the 
(tones,  it  fell  on  him  and  crufhed  him  to  death.  It 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Dummer.  Part  of  the  chapel  is 
(till  Handing,  which  was  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs, 
and,  though  greatly  defaced,  (hews  it  was  once  an 
elegant  building.  There  are  alfo  fome  remains  of  the 
refedtory  and  kitchen.  The  whole  is  fo  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  interfperfed  with  trees,  as  to  form  a fcene 
to  infpire  pleafmg  melancholy.  The  remains  are  con- 
fiderable  ; and  between  it  and  the  river  is  the  fhell  of 
a fort,  built  by  Plenry  III.  About  two  miles  from 
Southampton,  in  the  road  to  Portfmouth,  is  Portfwood- 
houfe,  a magnificent  ftrudture  built  by  Colonel  Stib- 
bert  in  the  year  1776.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  priory 
of  St.  Dionyfius,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Itching,  founded  for  black  canons  by  Henry  I.  now 
converted  into  a farm-houfe.  Redbridge  is  fituated  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  river  Ted,  anciently  called  Red- 
ford,  at  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  Saxon  church  was 
a monailery,  the  abbot  of  which,  Cymberth,  baptized, 
according  to  Bede,  the  two  infant  brothers  of  Arvan- 
dus,  a petty  prince  of  the  Me  of  Wight,  juft  before 
his  execution.  Thefe  children,  when  Cedwalla  the 
Saxon  invaded  that  ifland,  making  their  efcape,  con- 
cealed themfelves  at  the  little  town  Ad  Lapidem  ; till 
being  betrayed,  they  were  put  to  death  by  Cedwalla’s 
orders.  Camden  places  Ad  Lapidem  at  South  Stone- 
ham,  about  three  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Redbridge. 
Redbridge  is  chiefly  known  now  for  its  timber  wharf. 
Near  Redbridge  is  Eling,  a village  on  the  Southampton - 
water,  where  are  fome  docks  for  building  and  repair- 
ing {hips.  Here  Camden  fays  was  an  ancient  monas- 
tery, called  by  Bede,  Reodford,  as  early  as  68o* 
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At  Lyndhlirft,  intlie  New  fored,  is  a feat  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefter.  The  New  fored  is  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  anciently  contained  many  popu- 
lous towns  and  villages,  and  thirty-fix  mother-churches, 
till  it  was  deftroyed  and  turned  into  a fored,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  King  Henry  VIII.  built  fome 
caftles  in  it,  and  it  has  now  feveral  towns  and  villages. 
It  is  fituated  in  that  part  of  Hamplhire  which  is 
bounded  on  the  ead  by  Southampton  river,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Britilh  channel.  It  podedes  advantages 
of  fituation,  with  refpect  to  the  convenience  of  water- 
carriage  and  nearnefs  to  the  dock-yards,  fuperior  to 
every  other  fored;  having  in  its  neighbourhood  feveral 
ports  and  places  of  fhelter  for  dripping  timber,  among 
which  Lymington  is  at  the  didance  of  only  two  miles, 
Bewley  about  half  a mile,  and  Redbridge  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  fored  ; and  the  navigation  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  mod  confiderable  dock-yard  in  the  king- 
dom, is  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  neared  of 
thofe  places.  This  is  the  only  fored  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  which  the  origin  is  known. 

The  original  author  of  the  Tour  through  Great 
Britain  tells  us,  that  a defign  was  formed  to  fettle  the 
poor  palatines,  who  wxre  driven  from  their  country 
by  religious  perfecution,  on  this  fored  near  Lyndhurd. 
Some  people  being  ordered  by  Lord  Treafurer  Go- 
dolphin,  fays  our  author,  to  confider  how  thefe  people 
Ihould  be  provided  for,  without  injury  to  the  public. 
New  fored  in  Hamplhire  was  fmgled  out  to  be  the 
place  for  them. 

Here  it  wras  propofed  to  draw  a great  fquare  line, 
containing  4000  acres  of  land,  marking  out  two  large 
highways  or  roads  through  the  centre,  eroding  both 
ways*,  fo  that  there  Ihould  be  1000  acres  in  each  di- 
vidon,  exclufive  of  the  land  contained  in  the  faid  crofs- 
roads. 

Then  to  fingle  out  20  men  and  their  families,  who 
ihould  be  recommended  as  honed  indudrious  people, 
expert  in  hufbandry,  or  at  lead  capable  of  being  in- 
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ftru&ed  in  it.  To  each  of  thefe  fhould  be  parcelled, 
but  in  equal  diftributions,  200  acres  of  this  land  ; io 
that  the  whole  4000  acres  fhould  be  diftributed  to  the 
laid  20  families ; for  which  they  fhould  have  no  rent 
to  pay,  and  be  liable  to  no  taxes,  but  fuch  £is  would 
provide  for  their  own  fick  or  poor,  repairing  their 
own  roads,  &c.  This  exemption  to  continue  for  20 
years,  and  then  to  pay  each  50I.  a year  to  the  crown. 

To  each  of  thefe  families  it  was  propofed  to  advance 
200I.  in  readv  money,  as  a ftock  to  fet  them  to  work, 
and  to  hire  a,nd  pay  labourers  to  inclofe,  clear,  and 
cure  the  land ; which,  it  was  fuppofed,  the  firft  year 
could  not  be  fo  much  to  their  advantage  as  the  follow- 
ing years  ; allowing  them  timber  out  of  the  forell  to 
build  themfelves  houfes  and  barns,  fheds  and  offices, 
as  they  fhould  have  occafion ; alfo  for  carts,  wag- 
gons, ploughs,  harrows,  and  the  like  neceffary  imple- 
ments. 

Thefe  20  families  would,  by  the  confequence  of 
their  own  fettlements,  employ  and  maintain  fuch  a 
proportion  of  others  of  their  own  people,  that  the  whole 
number  of  palatines  would  have  been  provided  for, 
had  they  been  many  more  than  they  were  ; and  that 
without  being  any  burthen  upon,  or  injury  to,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  j on  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
been  an  advantage,  and  an  addition  of  wealth  and 
flrength,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  country  in  particu- 
lar where  they  fhould  be  thus  feated. 

Two  things  would  have  been  anfwered  by  the  ex- 
ccutonof  this  fche  me  j viz. 

1.  That  the  annual  rent  to  be  received  for  all  thofe 
lands,  after  20  years,  would  abundantly  pay  the 
public  for  the  fir  ft  difburfes. 

2.  More  money  than  would  have  done  this  was 
thrown  away  upon  them  here,  to  keep  them  in 
fufpenfe,  and  afterwards  ftarve  them ; fending 
them  a-begging  all  over  the  nation,  and  Hupping 
them  off  to  perifh  in  other  countries. 
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This  fcheme,  however  well  adapted  to  have  pro- 
vided for  thofe  unfortunate  people,  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  Two  miles  north  from  Lyndhurfh  is 
an  ancient  camp,  called  Caftle  Mallwood.  Lymington 
is  fituated  on  a creek  of  the  Englifh  channel,  called 
Bolder-water,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
fea,  with  a harbour  for  {hips  of  confiderable  hze,  and 
the  tide  flows  about  a mile  above  the  town.  It  is  a 
borough-town,  and  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fait,  but  the  trade  is 
lefs  than  it  was  fome  years  ago.  Near  Lymington  is 
an  ancient  camp,  called  JBucklands,  or  the  Rings ; and 
on  the  oppofite  of  the  river  is  an  eminence  called 
Windmill  Map.  Tliefe  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
camps  of  Ambrofius. 

Two  miles  fouth-eafl:  from  Lymington  is  South 
Badefley,  where  there  was  a preceptory  of  knights-tem- 
plars,  afterwards  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Between  Southampton-water  and  Bolder-water,  on 
a creek  or  river,  King  John  founded  an  abby  for  Cif- 
tertian  monks,  in  the  year  1204,  with  the  privilege  of 
fanSfuary,  called  Bello  Loco,  or  Beaulieu^  being  in- 
duced, as  is  faid,  by  the  following  circumftance  : the 
king  having  taken  a prejudice  againft  the  Ciflertians, 
fome  abbots  of  the  order  hoping  to  remove  his  diflike, 
and  if  poflible  obtain  his  favour,  repaired  to  the  king 
at  Lincoln  ; when  coming  into  his  prefence,  he  was  fo 
enraged  at  them,  that  he  ordered  his  attendants  to 
trample  them  under  their  horfes’  feet  ; but  no  one 
was  found  who  would  obey  fo  cruel  and  fo  unheard-of 
a command  from  a chriftian  prince.  The  abbots  de- 
fpairing  of  acquiring  the  king’s  favour,  retreated  haftily 
to  the  inn.  The  night  following  the  king  fleeping  in 
his  bed,  dreamed  he  was  brought  before  a judge  ; the 
faid  abbots  being  prefent,  who  were  commanded  to 
fcourge  him  ©n  the  back  with  whips  and  rods  : waking 
in  the  morning,  he  aflerted  that  he  had  felt  that 
icourging.  This  dream  he  related  to  an  ecclefiaftic  of 
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his  court,  who  told  him  that  God  had  been  uncom- 
monly merciful  to  him,  in  thus  clemently  and  pater- 
nally deigning  to  admonifh  him,  and  to  reveal  his 
myfteries  to  him  ; he  therefore  counfelled  the  king  to 
fend  immediately  for  thofe  abbots,  and  humbly  to  aik 
pardon  for  his  cruel  order ; to  which  the  king  con- 
fented,  and  afterwards  granted  them  a charter  for  the 
foundation  of  this  houfe,  which  he  endowed  with  di- 
vers eftates.  The  appellation  of  Beaulieu,  or  Fine- 
place,  was  very  juftly  given  to  the  fpot  where  this 
abby  now  (lands,  and  its  environs,  as  it  dill  poflefles 
every  requifite  to  form  a beautiful  fituation.  The  re- 
mains of  this  monaftery  at  prefent  confifl  of  the  church, 
fitted  up  for  a parochial  one,  repaired  about  the  year 
1743,  as  appears  by  a date  on  the  great  buttrefs  at  the 
eaft  end  ; the  prior’s  lodgings,  converted  into  a dwell- 
iiig-houfe;  a ruined  building,  perhaps  a dormitory;  and 
the  gate-houfe,  or  porter’s  lodge.  The  dwelling-houfe 
or  prior’s  lodging  is  furrounded  by  a moat  with  a 
draw-bridge.  The  abby  walls  extend  a great  way,  en- 
clofmg  an  area  of  (ixteen  or  feventeen  acres,  well 
wooded  and  watered,  and  full  of  the  foundations  of 
ruined  buildings.  About  three  miles  fouth-wefl  from 
this  abby,  and  one  from  Sowley  Pond,  are  large  ruins 
of  the  grange  and  farm-houfe,  belonging  to  the  mo- 
naftery, a chapel,  and  particularly  a large  barn,  mea- 
furing  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  and  feventy-five  breadth,  built  chiefly  with 
ftone.  Perkin  Warbeckfled  to  this  abby  for  fandtuary, 
in  the  year  1496,  and  furrendered,  on  promife  of  life 
gnd  pardon. 

Four  miles  fouth  from  Lymingtbn  is  Hurft  caftle, 
a fort  built  in  the  reign  ot  Henry  VIII.  on  a neck 
of  land,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  channel,  between  the  Ifle 
of  Wight  and  the  Continent,  always  fupplied  with  a 
garrifon  of  men  ; it  is  under  a governor  appointed  by 
the  crown,  with  a falary  of  182I.  10s.  per  annum. 
This  was  the  laft  priion  in  which  the  unfortunate 
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-prince  Charles  I.  was  confined,  and  continued  here 
-three  weeks,  when  he  went  to  London  for  trial. 

Catihot  caftle,  a fort  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  is  fituated  on  a point  of  land  at  the  weft  of  the 
entrance  into  Southampton-water,  with  a garrifon  : 
the  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown;  the  falary 
45b  1 2s.  6d. 
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AT  Virginia- water,  the  road  enters  the  Great  park, 
and  paftes  about  half  a mile  through  a land  lately 
broken  up  and  put  into  cultivation  by  order  of  his 
majefty  : on  the  right  is  a noble  ftream  of  water,  or 
canal,  the  middle  of  which  is  a great  depth : on 
Shrubs  hill,  an  eminence  to  the  left  hand,  is  a building 
eredfed  about  fifty  years  ago  by  William,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  uncle  to  King  George  III.  called  the 

OO 

Juelvedere. 

Near  Blackneft,  a feat  of  Mr.  Barwell. 

Sunninghill  is  a pleafant  village,  with  many  good 
houfes,  and  long  celebrated  for  its  chalybeate  waters. 
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The  wells  are  fituated  in  a vally  at  the  well  extre- 
mity of  the  village. 

Near  Sunninghill,  a little  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  Brom- 
hale,  where  was  a Imall  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
founded  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ; the  remains  of 
which  were  granted  to  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge. 

About  two  miles  from  the  wells,  and  a mile  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  is  Swinley-lodge,  the  hunting  feat  of 
the  mailer  ofjhe  king’s  buckhounds,  now  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich. 

Near  Afcot-heath  is  the  king’s  kennel ; and  a 
little  to  the  north-weft  was  a camp  in  the  years 
1799  and  1800.  Afcot-heath  races  are  held  an- 
nually a fortnight  after  Whitfuntide.  At  Martins-hern, 
a fmall  feat  of  General  Gordon  ; a mile  on  the  right- 
hand,  a feat  of  Mr.  Walfh  5 a mile  and  a half  to  the 
left,  South-hill,  a feat  of  Sir  Stephen  Lufhington. 

Between  Bracknel  and  W okingham,  on  the  right-hand, 
is  a houfe,  now  the  refldence  of  Mr.  Neat,  where, 
according  to  the  conftant  report  of  the  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Pope  was  born*,  and  about  half  a mile  from  it  is 
a fmall  wood,  called  Pope’s  wood,  where  it  is  faid  he 
ufed  much  to  walk  and  ftudy.  On  one  of  the  trees  is 
this  infeription,  “ Here  Pope  fung,”  cut  by  order  of 
the  late  Countefs  of  Gower. 

Wokingham,  or  Oakingham,  contains  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  houfes,  in  four  ftreets,  and  about 
1350  inhabitants.  The  ftreets  meet  in  a large  area, 
in  which  is  an  ancient  market-houfe  of  timber  and 
plafter,  built  about  the  reign  of  James  I.  or  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  corporation  by  charter  of  James  I. 
confifts  of  an  alderman,  high  fteward,  recorder,  bur- 
gefles,  and  town  clerk.  There  is  a weekly  market  on 
Tuefday,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  quantity  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  poultry,  efpecially  chicken,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  bought  by  higlers  for  London.  Neither 
the  trade  or  manufactures  are  ccnfiderable  : the  chief 
of  the  latter  are  for  ting  wool , mills  for  throwing  fill, 
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a new  eftablilhment  of  gauzes,  a few  denims,  and 
ifioes. 

As  it  is  the  only  town  in  Windfor  foreft,  all  the 
foreft  courts  are  held  here.  The  church  is  large,  with 
three  aides,  and  fupported  within  by  fome  handfome 
pillars  of  chalk.  It  is  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
town,  in  a part  of  Wiltfhire,  which  is  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  county.  Thomas  Godwyn,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  a native  of  this  town,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  chancel  with  a mural  monument  of  black 
marble,  with  his  epitaph  in  Latin  : he  died  in  1590. 
Againft  the  fame  wall  is  a black  marble  tablet,  with 
the  following  infcription  : 

; ' In  menfory  of 

Edward  Cotton , Efqre. 

( late  of  this  Par  if  A . Phis 

Monument  was  ere  Bed  by 
Elizabeth  his  EEife  and  foie  Executrix* 

Obi  it.  % 8.  Dec . 1682. 

This  worthy  name  of  Squire  Cotton 

Can  never  dye,  although  his  bones  ly  rotten  1 

E a fori  from  all  paines,  removed  far  from  ftrife, 

A tender  hufband  to  his  loving  wife  ; 

Sleeps  near  this  place:  he  palt  through  life  to  death? 

And  won  the  race,  although  he  loft  his  breath  : 

Reed th  pay’d  the  debt  which  once  we  mufc  pay  all. 

His  virtues  live,  though  afters  funeral. 

His  furviving  relict,  ior  a good  intent, 

Hath  caufedto  be  raifed  this  monument. 

Vivit  poft  funera  virtus. 

The  Rofe  -inn,  or  rather  Molly  Mogg,  daughter  of 
the  landlord,  is  celebrated  by  a long,  written  by  that 
triumvirate  of  wits,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay,  who  often 
came  to  tire  houfe,  in  their  acquaintance  with  Sir 
William  irumbul,  and  the  family  at  Eaft  Hemftead- 
park,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  that  the  lady  was  of 
irreproachable  character;  fn-e,  in  conjunction  with  her 
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lifter,  kept  the  inn  after  her  father ; but  on  the  deceafe 
of  her  filter,  the  retired  fome  years  before  her  own 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1758. 

There  has  been  many  years  a cuftom  to  bait  two 
bulls  in  the  market-place  every  St.  Thomas’-day.  A 
fmall  eftate  was  left  by  a Mr.  Staverton,  to  purchafe 
a bull,  which  after  being  baited  was  to  be  given  to  the 
poor : but  that  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
number  of  claims,  the  inhabitants  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  buy  another,  which  is  diftributed  at  the  fame 
time. 

Archbilhop  Laud  left  50b  a-year,  which  on  every 
third  year  is  to  be  paid  to  three  maidens,  natives  of 
the  town,  who  have  ferved  one  and  the  lame  mailer 
or  miftrefs  for  three  years  fuccellively  : on  other  years 
the  fifty  pounds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  apprenticing 
five  boys.  The  fame  fums  are  bequeathed  to  Reading, 
Windfor,  and  Wallingford. 

About  a mile  fouth  from  the  town  is  an  hofpital, 
founded  in  1663,  by  Henry  Lucas,  efq.  fecretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  lord  chief  juftice  in  Eyre,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  member  of  parliament  for 
Cambridge  ; for  a chaplain,  or  mailer,  and  fixteen 
brethren,  under  the  direction  of  the  drapers’  company. 

At  a fmall  dillance  from  the  hofpital  is  Luckley,  a 
feat  of  C.  Fyfhe  Palmer,  efq. 

Four  miles  eall  from  Wokingham,  near  Ealtham« 
{lead,  on  a part  of  wrhat  is  called  Bagfhot-heath,  is  a 
large  ancient  camp,  called  Caefar’s,  from  which  is  an 
extenfive  view  to  the  north-well  and  fouth  ; within 
the  intrenchments  were  the  head  quarters  of  a camp 
in  the  year  1792  ; and  for  a fmall  fpace  of  time,  there 
was  another  encampment  in  1800. 

At  Eallhampllead  is  the  feat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Downfhire,  formerly  of  Sir  William  Trumbul,  the 
friend  of  Pope ; and  in  Eallhampllead  church  is  the 
grave-ltone  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Fenton,  with  the  epi- 
taph written  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Three  miles  north-ealt  from  Wokingham  is  Ben- 
voh>  11*  o 
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field,  a pleafant  village,  in  winch  are  many  good 
houfes,  inhabited  by  people  of  fortune  ; and  near  it  is 
Billingbear,  a noble  old  manfion  and  park  belonging  to 
Lord  Braybrook. 

Two  miles  north  from  Wokingham  is  Bill-hill,  the 
feat  of  Colonel  Levifon  Gower. 

At  Loddon-bridge  is  a market  on  Monday  for  cattle. 

A mile  beyond  on  the  right  is  Bulmarih-heath,  on 
which  Reading  races  are  run  annually  in  Augufh 

Near  it  is  Woodley,  a feat  of  Henry  Addington,  efq» 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

On  the  left  of  Early  common,  the  feat  of  Mr0 
Golding. 

Further  on,  to  the  left,  White  Knights3  the  Marquis 
of  Blandford. 
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ABOUT  two  miles  to  the  right  of  Hartford-bridge 
k Bramfhill-park,  the  feat  of  Sir  Richard  Cope,  bart. 
In  this  park  Archbifhop  Abbot  accidentally  killed  the 
keeper,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Guildford, 
Near  Hartley-row,  at  Elvetham,  is  the  feat  of  Sir  H, 
G.  Calthorp,  bart.  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  by  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  was  magnifi® 
cently  entertained  in  her  progrefs  in  the  year  1591® 
Adjoining  to  Hartley-row,  on  the  fouth-eaft,  is  Hartley 
Wintney,  where  was  a priory  of  Ciftertian  nuns, 
founded  by  Roger  Colrith,  in  the  reign  of  the  Con® 
queror. 

Five  miles  and  a half  from  Hartley-row,  towards 
the  fouth,  is  Odiham,  a fmall  market-town,  fituated 
at  the  fide  of  a chalky  hill  *.  here  was  anciently  a caftie 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  which  held  out  fifteen 
days  for  King  John  againfl  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
defended  only  by  thirteen  men.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  was  kept  prl® 
foner  here.  Of  this  caftie  nothing  remains  but  the 
keep,  which  is  an  oHagonal  building , there  are  traces 
of  fome  ditches,  but  no  walls,  or  other  ruins,  fufticient 
to  point  out  its  ancient  fhape  or  extent  when  entire. 
The  number  of  houfes  in  the  town  and  parifh  of 
Odiham  is  about  330.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  An 
agriculture  fociety  was  eftablifhed  here  in  the  year 
1783.  There  is  a free-fchool,  and  alms-houfe  for  twelve 
aged  poor.  Near  Odiham  is  Dogmersfield,  a feat  of 
Sir  Henry  Paulett  and  St.  John  Mildmay.  Bafingftoke 
canal  pafi'es  through  the  town. 

At  Hook,  a feat  of  Sir  James  Tilney  Long,  bart» 
At  Maplederwell  Hatch  the  New  Bafingftoke  canal 
croftes  the  road.  On  the  left  is  Hackwood,  the  feat 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Bolton.  At  Andwell,  a little  to 
the  right  of  Maplederwell  Hatch,  was  an  alien  priory 
belonging  to  the  abby  of  Tiron  in  France,  which 
was  given  to  Winchefter  college. 

Bafingftoke  is  a populous  and  well-built  market 
town,  of  eonfidesable  antiquity.  It  is  a corpora** 
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tion,  under  a mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  &c. 
Here  is  a manufacture  of  druggets  and  fhalloons  ; 
and  the  market,  held  on  W ednefday,  is  very  considerable 
for  corn,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  much  benefited 
by  a navigable  canal  made  from  hence  to  the  river  Wey. 
In  the  church,  which  was  built  under  the  aufpices  of 
Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  lie  feveral  of  the  family  of 
Walter  de  Merton,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  founder  of 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  who  had  confiderable  property 
here.  Sir  George  Wheeler,  the  traveller,  was  vicar  of 
this  church.  Here  was  born  John  de  Bafmgftoke,  a 
learned  Grecian,  archdeacon  of  Leicefter,  and  intimate 
friend  of  Matthew  Paris  and  Bifhop  Grofthead,  who 
firfl  introduced  the  Greek  numerals  into  England,  and 
died  in  the  year  1252;  and  Richard  White,  profefTor 
atDouay,  who  wrote  the  early  Britifh  Hiftory  in  eleven 
books,  feven  of  them  printed  at  Arras  in  the  year 

*597- 

Henry  III.  founded  an  hofpital  at  Bafingftoke,  at  the 
defire  of  Walter  de  Merton,  for  aged  priefts,  particu- 
larly from  his  college  at  Oxford,  after  its  foundation. 
Of  this  collegiate  hofpital,  founded  in  the  year  1261, 
part  of  the  chapel  roof  lately  remained  pannelled,  with 
Merton  college  arms  in  the  interfedlions,  and  one  of 
the  Gothic  windows  hopped  up.  The  walls  were  of 
flint.  Every  mark  of  its  antiquity  was  deftroyed  by  a 
new  brick  building,  about  the  year  1778.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sandys,  knight  (chamberlain  and  privy-counfellor 
to  Henry  VIII.  who  created  him  Lord  Sandys),  and 
Bifhop  Fox,  obtained  the  king’s  leave  to  found  at  Ba- 
fingftoke a free  chapel  and  guild  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
with  a pried  to  officiate  in  the  chapel,  and  teach  in  the 
fchool.  It  was  diffiolved  37th  of  the  fame  reign. 
Cardinal  Pole  reftored  its  eftates,  ami  they  were  again 
feized  in  the  civil  wars,  bat  reftored  again  with  the 
fchool  in  the  year  1670,  by  the  care  of  Bifhop  Morley. 
The  chapel  has  been  in  ruins  ever  f nee  the  civil  war  ^ 
only  part  of  the  eaft  and  fouth  wall  remains,  with  a 
once  beautiful  hexangular  tower  and  ftaircafe  at  the 
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fbuth-weft  corner.  There  are  no  remains  of  a tomb 
for  its  founder,  who  was  buried  here  •,  and  both  the 
fchool  and  chapel  have  been  too  much  neglected  ever 
fince  the  year  1673. 

Bafmg,  or  Old  Bafing,  is  about  a mile  and  half  to 
the  north-call.  This  eftate  anciently  belonged  to  Adam 
de  Port,  lord  of  Bafing,  who  built  the  church  of  W arn- 
ford,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  William  Powlet, 
created  lord  St.  John  of  Bafing  and  earl  of  Wiltfhire 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  marquis  of  Wincheller  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  This  nobleman  built  here  a moll  magnifi- 
cent houfe.  Pie  was  created  treafurer  by  Mary,  and 
held  the  office  thirty  years  *,  and  being  afked  how  he 
preferved  himfelf  in  that  place  through  fo  many 
changes  of  government,  replied,  “ By  being  a willow, 
and  not  an  oak.”  He  was  buried  in  the  church  here, 
as  were  his  defendants.  His  great-grandfon  John, 
marquis  of  Wincheller,  made  his  noble  houfe  here  (the 
largell  of  any  fubjedt’s)  a garrifon  for  Charles  I.  : it 
endured  a two-years’  fiege  under  its  lord,  and  being  at 
length  taken  by  treachery  in  the  year  1 645,  was  plun- 
dered and  burned  to  the  ground.  All  that  now  re- 
mains is  the  fite,  which  is  circular,  like  a keep,  with 
an  area  in  the  middle,  and  the  garden  walls.  In  the 
year  871  a bloody  battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
Saxons,  under  King  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred, 
and  the  Danes,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

About  two  miles  north  from  Bafinglloke,  in  the 
parilh  of  Sherburn  St.  John,  is  the  Vine,  a feat  of  Mr. 
Chute,  fo  called  from  the  vines  firft  brought  here  and 
planted  for  fhade,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit,  by  the 
firft  Lord  Sandys,  who  built  the  houfe. 

A little  to  the  north-well  of  Sherburn  St.  John  is 
Monk’s  Sherburn,  or  Weft  Sherburn,  where  was  an 
alien  priory,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Benedictines  at  Cerify 
in  Normandy,  founded  by  Adam  de  Port,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  This  priory  was  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to 
Eton  college,  and  afterwards  to  the  abby  of  St.  Julian 
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at  Southampton,  with  which  it  was  given  to  Queen's 
college,  Oxford. 

Ten  miles  north-well  from  Bafmglloke,  and  fifty-, 
five  from  London,  is  Kingfclere,  formerly  the  refidence 
of  fome  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  has  a weekly  market 
on  Tuefday,  where  the  corn  is  chiefly  fold  by  fample. 
The  principal  trade  is  malting. 

Not  far  from  the  town  is  Cannon-park,  once  a feat 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  lately  of  Counfellor 
Lade. 

About  a mile  and  half  to  the  fouth-well  is  Burgh- 
clere,  an  ancient  camp,  and  fome  barrows. 

Three  miles  to  the  well  is  Highclere,  where  is  a feat 
of  Lord  Porchelter. 

Seven  miles  north  from  Balingftoke,  on  the  borders 
of  Berkfhire,  is  Silchelter,  once  Vindonum,  the  capital 
of  the  people  by  the  Romans  called  Segontiaci ; the 
Britons  called  it  Caer  Segont,  from  whence  comes  the 
Latin  name  Segontium ; the  Saxons  called  it  Selceller, 
which  Camden  thinks  is  the  fame  as  great  city.  Nin- 
nius  fays  it  was  built  by  Conllantius,  father  of  Con- 
flantine  the  Great ; and  it  is  alfo,  by  ancient  hiftorians, 
faid,  that  Arthur  was  crowned  here.  However  thefe 
things  may  be,  it  was  certainly  a very  ancient  and  a 
very  large  city,  as  the  remaining  walls  even  at  this  time 
teflify,  and  many  Roman  coins  which  have  been  found 
at  different  times.  It  was  deftroyed,  as  was  fuppofed, 
in  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons. 
Leland  fays,  the  wall  was  about  two  miles  in  compafs, 
with  four  gates,  and  contained  three  fields,  or  eighty 
acres,  with  the  manor-place  itfelf,  and  the  church ; the 
houfes  Hand  without  the  wall  *,  “ the  corn  in  thefe 
fields, fays  he,  “ is  marvellous  fair  to  the  eye,  and 
ready  to  fhew  perfe£lure  : it  decayeth,  owing  to  the 
foundations  on  which  it  grows.  On  the  wall  grow 
fome  oaks  of  ten  carts  load  the  piece : the  ground 
within  almoft  level  with  the  wall : the  wall  without  iss 
|n  fome  places,  fix  or  feven  feet  high.”  Dr.  Stukelev 
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fays  it  is  a parallelogram  2600  by  2000  feet,  facing  the 
cardinal  points  ; the  north  wall  moil  entire.  The  wall 
confids  of  nine  unequal  Tides,  built  of  rows  of  (tones 
and  flints  alternately,  and  fome  in  the  herring-bone 
fafhion  : its  greateft  height  is  about  eighteen  feet,  and 
its  thicknefs  fifteen  feet : the  ditches  in  fome  places 
ten  or  twelve  yards  over  : it  has  four  gates,  and  two 
openings  lately  made  for  waggons  on  the  north-ead 
fide.  The  dreets  are  traceable,  of  which  the  four 
principal  lead  to  the  gates,  and  foundations  on  each 
fide.  One  area  which  they  inclofed,  probably  the 
forum,  was  twenty-feven  feet  by  fixteen,  and  in  it 
foundations  of  free-done  three  feet  thick,  of  a larger 
dru<dure,  in  or  near  which  were  foundations  of  an 
altar  about  three  feet  by  four,  and  three  high,  fur- 
rounded  with  wood-afhes  and  coals  ; other  rooms  thirty- 
three  by  twenty-eight.  Many  coins,  both  brafs  &nd 
filver,  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  lated  emperors,  have 
been  found,  and  fome  gold  and  filver  Britifh.  Of  the 
Roman  coins  found  here,  fome  of  the  rared  are  gold 
coins  of  Alledlus,  of  V alentinian,  and  Arcadius.  One 
fpot,  called  Silver-hill,  where  are  foundations  of  fome 
large  buildings,  has  yielded  a great  quantity  of  filver 
coins.  Here  have  been  alfo  found  pieces  of  lead  pipes, 
keys,  thimbles,  fwords,  mafons’  tools,  faws,  bells,  neck- 
laces of  blue  beads  or  links,  and  pieces  of  pillars  ufed 
as  mill-dones.  Jud  without  the  wall,  at  the  north-ead 
corner,  and  100  yards  off,  is  an  amphitheatre,  now  a 
pond ; both  the  wall  and  feats  are  a mixture  of  clay 
and  gravel ; the  wall  about  twenty  yards  thick  below 
the  feats,  and  decreafing  gradually  to  four  yards  at  the 
top.  A military  road,  called  Lonba?ik  and  Grimfdike> 
pitched  with  flints,  runs  from  the  fouth  gate  of  the 
town  to  the  north  gate  of  Wincheder ; another,  called 
the  Portway , leads  from  the  fouth  gate  of  Silcheder  by 
Andover,  by  the  camps  at  Egburg  and  QuarleyJ*  erodes 
the  river  at  Port-town,  and  goes  in  a line  to  the  ead  gate 
of  Old  Sarum.  A confiderable  one,  on  Mortimer- 
heath  ,runs  at  right  angles  to  the  Bath  road,  and  points 
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to  the  town  fided  by  tumuli,  of  which  numbers  are  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  digging  for  gravel  on  Morti- 
mer-heath  were  found  horns  of  flags  and  elks,  a flint 
axe,  and  fubterraneous  timber.  The  fame  difcoveries 
have  been  made  in  digging  for  peat  in  Brimpton-marfh, 
about  three  miles  off.  At  about  300  yards  from  the 
wall  is  a bank  and  ditch  covering  near  two-thirds  of 
the  city  ; and  about  one  mile  and  half  to  the  north-weft, 
near  a fmall  village  called  the  Soak,  are  remains  of  a 
camp ; and,  half  a mile  from  that  village,  a bank  and 
ditch  of  feveral  miles  extent,  which  may  be  part  of  a 
Roman  road  to  Spinas. 

Four  miles  from  Bafmgftoke,  on  the  left  hand,  is 
Kempfhot,  a hunting  feat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Two  miles  eaftfrom  Stratton,  on  the  right,  Michel-* 
dever,  a feat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  a mile  fur- 
ther, Grange-park,  the  feat  of  Lord  Lonfdale. 

N ear  Pitt  is  Farley  Mount,  on  which  the  late  Sir  P. 
St.  John  eredled  a maufoleum  in  memory  of  a favour- 
ite hunter,  which,  with  his  mafter,  leaped  into  a marl- 
pit  twenty  feet  deep,  and  afterwards  won  the  hunters5 
plate  at  Winchefter. 

In  the  parifli  of  Hurfley  are  the  remains  of  Merdon 
caftle,  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  biftiops  of  Winchefter, 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
then  bifhop,  about  the  year  1 138  : he  furrounded  it  with 
a park,  and  foon  after  fortified  it  with  ftrong  entrench- 
ments, when  he  and  the  king,  his  brother,  were  laying 
fiege  to  Winchefter  caftle,  where  the  Emprefs  Matilda 
had  taken  poll  with  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter.  It  was 
become  ruinous  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
alienated  from  the  fee  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 
Only  a fragment  of  a tow'er  conftrudled  of  flints 
remains  furrounded  with  entrenchments.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ruin  is  a farm-houfe  : the  original  well  remains, 
I his  eftate  once  belonged  to  Richard  Cromwell,  wrho 
married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Richard  Major,  lord  of 
the  manor : it  at  prefent  belongs  to  Sir  Thomas 
Heathcote,  whofe  father  built  an  elegant  feat,  called 
Hurfley-lodge. 
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Romfey,  or  Rumfey,  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  alderman,  and  contains  two  pariihes,  but 
only  one  church.  Here  was  once  a large  woollen 
manufacture,  but  it  is  now  declined  : the  principal 
trade  is  in  facks,  paper,  and  beer  ; and  on  Saturday  is 
a confiderable  market  for  corn.  Here  was  a convent 
of  nuns,  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Elder,  or  Ethel- 
wald,  a Saxon  nobleman.  The  church  yet  remains  a 
fine  fpecimen  of  Saxon  architecture,  built  in  the  form 
of  a crofs,  and  arched  with  (tone  ; and  there  is  now 
growing  on  the  outlide,  on  the  top  of  the  fteeple,  an 
apple-tree,  which  has  for  many  years  borne  fruit  of 
two  different  kinds,  viz.  redftreaks  and  golden  pippins  : 
it  is  fuppofed  a kernel  might  originally  have  fallen  into 
a crevice  of  the  wall.  In  this  church  were  buried 
Edward  the  Eider,  his  fon  Alfred,  and  daughter  Ead- 
burga.  Sir  William  Petty,  anceftor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lanfdown,  was  born  here,  in  the  year  1623. 

Near  Romfey  is  Broadlands,  a beautiful  feat  of  Lord 
Palmerfton. 

Three  miles  north  from  Romfey  is  Mottisfont,  a vil- 
lage on  the  Ted,  where  was  a priory  of  Auguftine 
canons,  founded  by  William  Briwere,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John : granted  in  exchange  to  Lord  Sandys. 

At  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  Ovvre-bridge,  on  the 
left,  is  Paulton-park,  a feat  of  Lord  Mendip. 

Ringwood,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Avon, 
is  fuppofed,  from  its  name,  to  have  been  a Roman 
Ration,  and  was  anciently  called  Regnum,  and  the 
people  Regni  : but  this  is  objected  to,  and  the  ancient 
Regnum  applied  to  Chichefter.  Ringwood  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  beer,  confiderable  quantities  of 
which  are  exported.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Wed- 
nefday. 

Between  Ringwood  and  Poole,  five  miles  from  the 
latter,  at  Weft  Parley,  is  a Roman  camp,  called  Dud- 
bury. 

Eight  miles  north  from  Ringwood,  in  the  road  to 
Salifbury,  is  Fordingbridge,  on  the  river  Avon.  Plere 
is  a manufacture  of  ticking,  which  employs  many 
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hands.  It  is  not  incorporated,  but  a conftable  is  cbofeii 
annually  at  a eourt-leefc.  Here  is  a market  on  Friday* 
.but  not  large. 

Five  miles  north  from  Fordingbridge,  feven  from 
Salifbury,  and  eighty-feven  from  London,  is  Downton, 
an  ancient  borough.  Here  is  a confiderable  trade  in 
malt,  a manufallure  of  ticking,  and  a paper-mill,  but 
the  principal  employment  of  the  poor  is  making  lace. 

About  two  miles  north-well  from  Downton  is  an 
ancient  camp,  called  Clercbury  \ and  between  Down- 
ton  and  Salifbury,  on  the  fide  of  the  Avon,  is  Long- 
ford-callle,  a feat  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  pleaiantly 
fituated  in  a vally  by  the  fide  of  the  Avon,  which  runs 
through  the  garden.  The  houfe,  built  in  King  James 
the  Firlt’s  time,  is  in  a triangular  form,  with  round 
towers  at~each  corner  ; in  which  are  the  dining-room, 
library,  and  chapel.  The  rooms,  though  not  large, 
are  very  pleafant,  chearful,  and  elegantly  decorated  ; 
and,  though  richly  furnilhed,  yet  the  decorations  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  furniture,  do  not  appear  over- 
gaudy.  The  gallery  is  very  fine,  and  contains  fome 
admirable  pictures  of  the  greatell  mailers.  At  each 
end  of  this  gallery  hang  two  landfcapes  of  Claud 
Terrain  ; the  one  a rifing,  the  other  a fetting  fun  ; 
which  are  efteemed  two  of  the  bell  pieces  now  in 
the  kingdom  of  that  great  mailer. 

The  pidlures,  furniture,  and  fitting  up  of  this 
gallery,  it  is  faid,  cod  io,oool. 

At  Newbridge  we  enter  Dorfetfhire. 

Near  Leigh  is  Great  Canford-houfe,  a feat  of  Sir 
John  Webb. 

W inburn  Minller  owes  its  firname  to  an  abbv 
founded  here  in  the  year  713,  by  Cuthberga,  filler  of 
Ina,  king  of  the  Well  Saxons,  who  quitted  herhufband, 
the  King  of  Northumberland,  and  founded  here  a houfe 
for  nuns  •,  which  decaying  by  time,  and  injuries  fuftained 
by  the  Danes,  a new  church  was  eredled  in  its  place, 
with  a fair  crypt  under  the  choir,  and  a lofty  fpire  on 
the  fleeple  ; and,  inllead  of  nuns,  a dean  and  preben- 
daries were  placed  in  it.  Reginald  Foie  was  dean, 
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afterwards  a cardinal,  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
King  Etheldred,  an  excellent  prince,  brother  of  Alfred, 
being  {lain  in  battle  with  the  Danes  at  Wittingham,  is 
buried  in  this  church,  with  an  infcription  on  his  tomb* 
repaired  in  Camden’s  time  : 

In  hoc  loco  quiefcit  Corpus  S.  Etheldrcdi , Regis 
Weft  Saxonum,  Martyr  is,  qui  Anno  Pom. 
PCCCLXXIL  xxiii.  Aprils,  per  Manus 
Danorum  Paganorum  occubuit . 

Phat  is. 

Here  refts  the  Body  of  St.  Etheldred,  King  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  and  Martyr,  who  fell  by  the 
Hands  of  the  Pagan  Danes,  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  872,  the  23d  of  April. 

Near  him  lies  Gertrude,  marchionefs  of  Exeter,  mother 
of  Edward  Courtney,  laft  earl  of  Devon  of  that  family  ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  choir,  John  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Somerfet,  with  his  wife,  whofe  daughter  Marga- 
ret, countefs  of  Richmond,  wife  of  Henry  VIE  founded 
here  a gram  mar  Ychool,  which  was  much  augmented 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  choir  of  the  church  has 
fourteen  ftalls,  and  cathedral  fervice  was  till  lately  per- 
formed on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  but  the  chanting  is 
left  off.  The  fpire  on  the  eaftern  tower  fell  down 
about  the  year  1600.  The  church  is  now  ferved  by 
three  minifters,  elected  by  the  corporation ; and  the 
town  is  governed  by  two  conftables  and  two  bailiffs. 
When  the  Danes,  by  their  artifices,  had  engaged  the 
Englifh  in  a civil  war,  and  had  broken  the  connexion 
between  King  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  kinfman  Ethel-  r 
wald,  the  latter  afpiring  to  the  crown,  and  inveterately 
hating  his  fovereign,  fortified  the  place  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  he  was  able : but  upon  the  firft  approach  of 
Edward  with  his  army,  and  their  encamping  at  Bad- 
bury,  he  fled  to  the  Danes,  his  allies.  This  Badbury 
is  a hill  about  two  miles  diftant,  fortified  with  a treble 
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rampart,  and  is  faid  to  have  had  a cattle,  the  refidence 
of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings  : its  traces  now  remain. 

Pool  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the  bay  on 
the  north  fide  of  which  it  is  fituated,  and  by  which  it 
is  furrounded  on  all  Tides,  except  on  the  north.  It  lies 
on  the  border  of  a barren  dreary  heath,  which  affords 
no  pleafant  view  to  travellers  who  come  from  the 
more  delightful  part  of  the  country  ; it  is  a peninfula, 
joined  to  the  parifh  of  Canford,  by  an  ifthmus  or  neck 
of  land , and  is  the  molt  confiderable  port,  and  molt 
populous  town  in  the  county.  The  ground  on  which 
Pool  ftands  is  three  quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  half 
a mile  broad ; there  are  only  three  or  four  confiderable 
ftreets,  running  nearly  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-wett, 
befides  a crofs  ftreet  parallel  with  the  quay,  with  fe- 
veral  lanes  of  communication.  The  buildings  are  ge- 
nerally mean  and  low,  but  of  late  years  many  elegant 
houfes  have  been  erected.  Here  is  a great  trade  car- 
ried on  to  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to 
Norway,  Newfoundland,  and  South  Carolina  ; Henry 
III.  granted  a market  on  Thurfdays,  and  there  is 
another  fmall  market  held  on  Mondays. 

A Roman  road  from  Winbourn  to  Pool  may  be  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Romans  ufed  this  fpot  as  a 
convenient  landing-place,  whence  they  directed  their 
marches  to  and  from  their  ftation  at  Winbourn.  Le- 
land  gives  the  following  account  of  this  place  : u Pool 
is  no  town  of  auncient  occupying  in  merchantdife,  but 
rather  of  old  tyme  a poor  fiflhar  village,  and  a hamlet 
or  member  of  the  paroch  church  (i.  e.  of  Canford). 
It  is  in  hominum  memorial  much  encreafed  with  fair 
buildings  and  ufe  of  merchantdife.  It  ftandith  almoft 
as  an  ifle  in  the  Haven,  and  hangith  by  north-eaft  to 
the  mayne  land,  by  the  fpace  of  almoft  of  a flite  {hot. 
And  in  this  place  is  a dyke,  and  to  it  often  comith 
throughout  the  Haven  water,  and  here  is  an  embatelid 
gate  of  ftone  to  enter  into  the  town.  The  length  of 
the  town  leythe  almoft  full  by  north  and  fouth  •,  the 
.key  for  the  fhippes,  ftandith  fouth  eaft.  There  is  a 
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fair  town  houfe  of  ftone  by  the  key.  King  Richard 
III.  began  a piece  of  a town  vcaulle  at  one  end  of  the 
kay,  and  promifed  large  thinges  to  the  town  of  Pool. 

I can  gather  no  otherwife,  but  whereas  of  old  times, 
fhippes  came  fomewhat  nere  Wereham,  up  the  Haven, 
and  there  had  vent  of  their  wares,  and  fynce  fhippes 
loft  there  rode  there  for  lack  of  depth  of  water ; 
fhippes  kept  and  refortid  nerer  to  Pole  town,  and  fo  it 
by  a little  encreafed,  and  Wereham  felle  clene  to  ruins. 
Howbeit  Wereham  was  ons  fo  re-raifid  in  the  Danes 
wars.  There  is  a fair  chirche  in  Pole : there  lyith 
agayn  the  kay,  a point  of  land,  as  a caufey,  after  the 
fafcion  of  a broad  fwerd  with  a fliarp,  the  poynte  is 
agayn  towarde  the  town,  and  the  brode  parte  hangynge 
up  to  the  land,  and  by  this  caufey  men  cum  from 
Lichet  to  the  fery.  The  water  of  the  Pole  haven  gulfith 
in  on  bothe  fide  of  this  caufey  or  point  of  ground.  If 
a man  fhould  round  about  cumpace  the  water  within 
the  mouth  of  the  Pole  Haven,  it  wold  ftreach  welle 
towards  twenty  miles.  There  be  men  alive  that  law 
almoft  all  the  town  of  Pole  kyverid  with  fegge  and 
rifhes.”  Camden  obferves,  “ that  in  the  laft  age  it 
was  improved  from  a fedgeplat,  with  a few  fifhermen’s 
huts,  to  be  a well-frequented  market-town,  and  grew 
very  wealthy,  being  adorned  with  fair  buildings  j and, 
from  the  time  of  Richard  III.  by  I know  not  what 
ill  deftiny,  or  rather  negligence  of  the  townfmen,  it 
has  been  decaying,  fo  that  now  the  houfes  for  want  of 
inhabitants  are  quite  out  of  repair.”  After  this  time, 
Pool  feems  generally  to  have  flour'ifhed  ; but  in  the  be~ 
ginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  wars  in  Spain,  the  Spanifh  merchants,  who 
before  much  frequented  it,  left  it : there  (till  remain 
many  old  houfes  of  Flemiih  buildings,  viz.  timber  and 
piafter,  in  the  Spanifh  tafte  ; and  though  the  failure  of 
this  branch  of  trade  might  and  did  effecSt  it,  it  feems 
to  have  recovered  itfelf  in  part  of  that  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing reigns.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  civil 
wars  it  was  a garrifon  for  the  parliament,  and  a very 
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troublefome  neighbour  to  the  adjacent  country*  parti-* 
cularly  to  Blanford,  Winbourn,  W areharn,  and  Corfe 
Caftle.  Auguft  20,  1642,  the  treafurer  of  the  county 
paid  5 ol.  towards  fortifying  the  town  * foon  after  it 
was  fummoned  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford*  then  at 
Sherborn,  but  to  no  purpofe  ; it  was  then  provided 
with  ordnance  and  agarrifon.  In  the  year  1643,  Frince 
Maurice  negle&ing  to  improve  the  enemy's  fears*  and 
flaying  too  long  at  Dorchefter  and  Weymouth,  fum- 
moned Pool,  which  returned  fo  peremptory  a refufal, 
that  he  refolved  to  attack  it  ; but  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
who  was  quartered  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  means 
of  Captain  Phillips,  held  intelligence  with  Fr.  Syden- 
ham, a captain  in  the  garrifon,  to  admit  him  into  the 
town ; who  feemed  inclinable,  if  he  might  have  his 
pardon,  and  a valuable  conlideration,  but  he  commu- 
nicated his  defign  to  the  governor;  the  earl  allured 
him  that  his  terms  fhould  be  complied  with,  and  as  an 
earned,  fent  him  forty  pounds : it  was  then  agreed 
that  on  fuch  a night  Sydenham  fhould  be  captain  of 
the  watch,  and  his  men  on  the  guard  ; the  earl  to  ap- 
proach in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  the  gates  to  be 
left  open,  and  the  earl  to  caufe  a horn  to  be  blown,  as 
Sydenham  ufed  to  do  for  want  of  a trumpet,  that  the 
town,  and  a frigate  lying  near  the  gate,  might  not  fuf- 
pe£l  them  ; they  fhould  then  enter  the  town,  and  feize 
the  {hip.  The  earl  then  fent  him  iool.  more,  and 
promifed  him  a major’s  commiflion  and  the  fhip.  At 
the  time  appointed,  February  the  20th,  the  earl,  with 
eight  troops  of  horfe  and  two  regiments  of  foot,  in  all 
500  men,  advanced,  and  with  half  of  his  men  en- 
tered the  gate,  juft  before  which  was  raifed  an  half- 
xnoon,  and  guns  planted  ; as  foon  as  they  entered,  the 
chains  were  drawn  up,  and  the  foldiers  fired,  and  the 
earl  with  difficulty  efcaped.  Had  not  the  guns  been 
planted  too  high,  moft  of  them  had  been  cut 
off ; there  were  taken  twenty  prifoners,  fifty  horfe, 
above  two  hundred  arms,  and  feveral  killed ; moft  of 
ihofe  who  entered  were  flain  or  made  prifoners.  Pool 
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fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed  hf 
a mayor,  a recorder,  alderman,  a fheriff,  a coroner, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgefies  ; the  mayor  is 
admiral  within  the  liberty.  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
it  was  ere&ed  into  a county. 

The  church  was  at  firft  a chapel  of  eafe  to  Can- 
ford  ; the  body  is  part  of  the  original  ftriufture,  the 
aides  have  been  added  fince.  In  the  fouth  aide  is 
a monument,  with  the  following  infcription:  “ Near 
this  place  lies  the  body  of  Peter  Joiliffe,  who  in 
the  late  wars  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  French 
with  uncommon  courage,  and  frequently  revenged, 
their  infolence  towards  the  Englifh  by  captivity  or 
death.  William  the  Third,  in  juftice  to  the  merit  of 
fo  brave  a man,  rewarded  his  fervices  with  a commif- 
iion,  and  a medal  of  gold.  George  the  Firft,  at  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  gave  him  the  command  of  this 
town,  and  all  military  matters.  Thus  having  been 
diftinguifhed  by  thefe  two  great  kings,  and  eftablifhed 
a general  reputation  in  the  world,  he  died  in  the  7 2d 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  1 2th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
1703  : he  left  feverai  children.  William,  the  youngeft 
(whofe  filial  piety  may  the  reader  imitate),  caufed  thi* 
monument  to  be  erefted  to  his  memory.” 

The  church-yard  being  too  fmall,  a large  field 
was  confecrated  by  Dr.  Porteus,  bilhop  of  Chefter, 
fince  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  year  1781,  for  a bury- 
ing-place.  Befides  the  church,  there  are  places  of 
worfhip  for  prefbyterians,  quakers,  and  anabaptifts. 

A new  town-hall  was  erefted  in  the  year  1761,  by 
Mr.  Gulfton  and  Mr.  Calcraft  the  members.  Here 
are  fome  alms-houfes,  and  a free-fchool. 

The  trade  of  Pool  is  chiefly  confined  to  New*, 
foundland  ; a number  of  Teamen  are  trained  up  to 
this  fifhery  ; young  ftout  country  fellows  indent 
themfelves  for  two  fummers  and  a winter,  during 
which  time,  being  conftantly  employed  in  boats  or 
{hips,  they  become  feafoned  to  the  fea,  and  fit  to  rank 
as  mariners.  The  exports  in  provifions,  nets,  cord* 
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ages,  fail-cloth,  and  all  forts  of  wearing- apparel,  with 
a variety  of  other  commodities,  for  the  confumption  of 
the  planters  and  fervants,  are  to  a very  great  amount : 
their  returns  are  in  cod  and  falmon,  fent  to  foreign 
markets  ; oil,  feal-fkin,  furs  ; and  lately  cran-berries 
are  become  an  article  of  confumption.  The  harbour 
is  good  for  any  hup  not  exceeding  the  draught  of  four-, 
teen  feet  : the  firft  flood,  or  proper  high  water,  is  at 
nine  or  fouth-eaft,  then  it  ebbs  an  hour  and  half,  and 
flows  as  much,  making  the  counter  or  latter  flood  at 
fouth,  or  eleven  three-fourths,  then  it  ebbs  till  paft 
four  ; fa  that  it  flows  with  the  counter-flood  near  feven 
hours,  and  ebbs  five  : it  flows  up  and  down  at  fpring 
tide  fix  feet,  at  neap  tide  four  feet  fix  inches  *,  the 
counter-flood  flows  up  and  down,  or  perpendicular,  at 
fpring  tides,  fix  feet,  at  neap  tides  four. 

This  harbour  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  largeft,  beft,  and  fafeft  in  the  whole  Channel,  for 
merchant  Chips  to  lie  in,  as  the  ground  is  every-where 
foft,  and  water  always  fufficient  at  fpring-tides  for 
\refifels  of  fixteen  feet  draught  of  water  to  come  up  to 
the  quay ; and  there  are  very  good  anchoring-grounds 
in  Swannage  bay,  and  likewife  in  the  bay  of  Studland, 
juft  without  the  harbour ; as  alfo  oppofite  Brownfea 
caftle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  There  are  be- 
longing to  this  port,  2.30  fail  of  fhipping  ; burthen, 
21,301  tons,  and  employing  about  1500  men  : about 
140  fliips  are  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the 
remainder  in  coalting  and  fifhing. 

There  is  a long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  north- eaft  part  of  the  Ifle  of  Purbeck, 
called  South-haven  point ; and  fuch  another  fhoots  out 
of  the  main  land  of  Dorfetfhire,  called  North-haven 
point : the  diltance  between  thefe  is  about  a quarter  of 
a mile,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  bay  and  harbour 
of  Pool. 

DireCtly  facing  this  entrance  lies  the  ifland  of 
Brownfea,  which  divides  the  ftream ; the  largeft  and 
navigable  branch  flowrs  to  the  north,  and  leads  to  Pooh 
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This  ifland  was  formerly  only  a barren  fpot,  with  only 
one  houfe  and  an  old  caftie,  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbour.  It  was  purchafed  by  the  late  Hum- 
phry Sturt,  efq.  who,  by  planting  and  other  improve- 
ments, has  converted  it  into  a moil  delightful  fpot : 
the  caftle  is  built  upon,  and  enlarged  with  additional 
buildings  commanding  an  extenfive  view  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  channel,  Ille  of  Wight,  Studland  bay,  and  the  coun- 
try round.  Government  in  the  late  war  gave  guns  to  each 
haven-point,  befides  a battery  on  each  fide  of  the  caf- 
tle, to  fecure  the  harbour  and  town  from  the  incurfions 
of  privateers.  The  quays  have  been  very  much  en- 
larged and  improved  of  late  years  at  feveral  different 
times,  being  extended  in  a right  line  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  are  rendered  very  fpacious  and  com- 
modious. On  the  Ham  fide  of  the  harbour  there  are 
quays  to  careen  fhips  to  throw  out  and  take  in  ballaft, 
with  intermediate  flips  for  building,  where  there  have 
been  nine  on  the  ftocks  at  one  time  : the  communi- 
cation from  one  fide  of  the  harbour  is  by  means  of 
a paffage-boat,  large  enough  to  hold  eighty  perfons, 
which  continues  to  ply  all  day,  and  is  hauled  by  a rope 
flretched  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  for  which  every 
family  pays  only  four  pence  a-year,  and  every  flranger 
a halfpenny  each  time.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  great  quantities  of  oyfters,  taken  in  and  near 
the  harbour,  were  pickled,  barrelled,  and  fent  to  Lon- 
don, Holland,  the  Weft  Indies,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In 
the  year  1 747,  in  digging  a dock  for  a fhip,  on  the 
tongue  of  land  oppofite  the  harbour  at  Ham,  a large 
bed  of  oyfter-fhells  was  found  fix  feet  and  an  half 
thick,  regularly  piled  one  upon  another  5 the  ligatures 
of  moft  were  vifible  ; the  whole  bed  was  covered  over 
with  about  a foot  of  black  mold  : but  this  was  not  a na- 
tural bed  of  oyfters,  for  they  had  been  all  opened,  and 
the  ftlhermen  had  a knack  of  taking  them  out  without 
breaking  the  ligatures:  they  were  formerly  opened  at 
Ham,  and  the  fhells  left  on  the  fhore,  but  about  the 
. yol.  11.  p 
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year  1640  or  1670  they  were  forbid  by  the  corpora- 
tion, who  imagined  they  prejudiced  the  channel ; on 
which  they  opened  them  in  the  boats  on  the  mud,  near 
the  Arand,  and  threw  the  (hells  there,  by  which  that 
hill  of  fhells  was  raifed,  which  at  low  water,  at  leaf!:,  is 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  called  the  oyder  bank.  The 
bay,  or  at  lead  that  part  of  it  which  immediately  fur- 
rounds  Pool,  is  called  Luckford  lake  in  fome  maps, 
and  is  of  a very  large  extent,  like  a fea,  having  a nar- 
row entrance  on  the  eail  from  the  Britilh  channel.  It 
contains  feveral  iflands  •,  on  the  fouth  fide  lies  Brown- 
fea  the  larged,  Furfey,  St.  Helen’s,  Long  and  Round 
iflands,  Grove  ifland,  Stone  ifiand,  Perquain  or  Pel- 
ham and  Horfe  iflands,  & c.  This  bay  is  full  of  mud- 
banks,  interfered  by  a great  number  of  channels,  by 
which  boats  and  other  fmall  vefiels  can  pafs.  The 
navigation  in  the  bay  is  almod  wholly  confined  to  the 
channels,  there  is  no  failing  over  the  mud-banks,  even 
at  high-water,  except  for  boats  lightly  laden,  or  thofe 
of  the  fmaller  fize : the  winding  of  the  channel 
lengthens  the  way. 

At  Canford,  fix  miles  north  from  Pool,  was  anciently 
a feat  of  Longfword,  earl  of  Salifbury. 

Chriftchurch  is  feven  miles  fouth  from  Ringwood, 
and  ninety-feven  and  an  half  from  London,  fituated  at 
the  union  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  from  which  cir- 
cumdance  it  was  anciently  called  Tynham,  Twinam- 
burne,  or  Tynhamburne,  and  received  its  prefent 
name  from  a. collegiate  church  for  fecular  canons,  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Wed  Saxons,  and  dedicated  to  Chrid. 
About  the  year  1150  regular  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augufline  were  introduced,  and  a prior  condituted, 
dill  allowing  the  fecular  canons  to  remain.  Of  the 
mins  of  this  once  magnificent  drudture  little  remains 
but  the  church,  a part  of  the  refetiory  converted  into 
a hot-hottfe,  fome  ruinous  walls,  a mill,  and  the  mil- 
ler’s houfe,  once  probably  the  porter’s  lodge,  or  dwel- 
ling for  fome  inferior  domedic.  The  church,  now 
parochial,  is  built  in  the  fhupe  of  a crofs>  with  a hand** 
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fome  tower  at  the  weft  end  : high  up  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  tower  is  a figure  of  Chrift,  crowned  with 
thorns.  The  infide  of  the  church  is  handfome,  the 
whole  length  three  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  the 
breadth  from  wall  to  wall  fixty.  It  is  a corporation, 
town,  governed  by  a mayor,  alderman,  &c.  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  a good  barred  ha- 
ven, to  be  entered  at  high  water  ; fome  veflels  trade 
from  hence  to  London.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Mon- 
day. At  a finall  diftance  north  from  the  church  ftood 
the  caftle,  which,  though  probably  belonging  to  the 
crown,  was  never  of  great  extent,  as  appears  from  the 
keep  and  the  ruined  walls  of  the  eaft  and  weft,  ftill 
Handing,  which  enclo-fe  an  area  of  only  twenty-eight 
feet  by  twenty-four.  Thefe  walls  are  ten  feet  thick,  and 
Hand  on  an  artificial  mount,  of  about  twenty  feet  in 
height.  About  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  at  the  village  of 
Somerford,  was  a farm  belonging  to  the  priory,  which,, 
at  the  diftolution,  was  with  the  manor  granted  to  John 
Draper,  the  laft  prior.  It  confifts  of  a ruined  brick 
houfe,  apparently  not  older  than  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
but  probably  erected  on  the  fite  of  a more  ancient 
building.  At  the  eaft  end  of  this  houfe  is  an  ancient 
chapel,  with  the  letters  J.  D.  cut  on  a fquare  ftone 
window  block,  probably  the  initials  of  John  Draper* 
the  prior  above  mentioned : the  roof  of  this  chapel  is 
handfomely  arched  with  wood,  the  building  itfelf  is  of 
ftone ; in  it  is  the  place  for  keeping  the  holy  waters 
feveral  fifh-ponds  are  yet  remaining.  The  river,  formed 
by  the  united  ftreams  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  was 
anciently  called  OJlium  AlaunL 

About  two  miles  fouth  from  Chriftchurch  is  a head- 
land, or  cape,  called  Hengiftbury-head,  which  forms 
the  weftern  boundary  of  Chriftchurch  bay.  About  a 
mile  weft  from  this  cape  is  an  ancient  ftont*  entrench^ 
meat,  and  fome  barrows. 
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WAREHAM  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Frome,  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  Pool  Harbour. 
This  is  a very  ancient  town,  being  the  burial-place  of 
Brithric,  a Saxon  king,  in  the  year  800,  and  in  the  year 
875  was  plundered  by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confeflor  it  had  148  houfes,  and  two 
mints  ; but  under  William  the  Conqueror  it  had  only 
feventy,  which  laft  prince  built  a ftrong  caftle.  It  at 
one  time  contained  eight  churches,  which  are  now  re- 
duced to  three.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Ste- 
phen and  the  Emprefs  Maud  it  fuffered  very  much,  as 
likewife  in  the  laft  century.  In  the  year  1762,  133 
houfes  were  deftroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a corporation,  and 
fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament.  The 
mayor  is,  by  ancient  prefeription,  coroner  of  the  town, 
and  of  the  illand  of  Purbeck.  Wareham  is  furrounded 
with  high  walls  of  earth,  and  contains  within  the  walls 
about  '230  houfes,  and  rather  more  than  1100  inhabi- 
tants. The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Wareham,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Frome,  is  Bindon,  where,  according  to  fome, 
the  Britons  were  defeated  by  the  Saxons  in  the  year 
614.  Here  was  an  abby  of  Ciftertians,  founded  in  the 
year  1172.  A manfion,  erected  on  the  fpot  by  Lord 
Bindon,  was  burned  in  the  civil  wars.  Near  it  is  an 
ancient  camp,  called  Flower-barrow. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Bindon  is  Eaft  Lulworth, 
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where  was  an  ancient  caftle,  now  the  feat  of  Mr, 
Weld, 

Two  miles  from  Bindon  is  Winfrith,  or  Winfroth, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  held  by  the  family  of  New- 
burgh, by  ferjeantry,  to  hold  the  bafon  when  the  king 
walhed  his  hands  at  his  coronation. 

Owre  Moigne,  three  miles  farther  weft,  was  held  by 
the  family  of  Wells,  by  the  fervice  of  being  baker: 
both  thefe  the  grants  of  Henry  I. 

Near  Wareham  is  the  village  of  Stowborough,  which 
was  anciently  governed  by  a mayor  ; and  it  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  antiquarians  that  Wareham  rofe  from  its 
decay. 

Eight  miles  north  from  Wareham  is  the  fmall  market 
town  of  Bere  Regis;  and  near  it,  Woodbury-hill,  an 
ancient  camp,  on  which  is  held  a large  annual  fair. 

Three  miles  north  from  Wareham  is  a Danifh  camp, 
called  Woollbarrow,  or  Oldbury. 

Corf  Caftle  is  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  Purbeck,  and 
takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  caftle,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  King  Edgar,  who  kept  his  court  here.  It  was 
firft  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards 
by  Charles  II.  and  governed  by  a mayor  and  eight  bur- 
gelfes,  who,  having  palled  the  chair,  are  ftyled  barons. 
It  is  a borough  by  prescription,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  The  town  is  on  a riling  ground,  and 
declines  to  the  eaft,  confiding  of  two  ftreets,  moftly 
built  of  Hone  : it  is  the  principal  and  only  town  in  the 
ille,  and  its  parifh  is  very  exteniive.  Its  only  trade  is 
in  ftone  and  knit  (lockings.  The  town  is  feparated 
from  the  caftle  by  a (lately  bridge,  of  four  arches,  over 
a very  deep  dry  ditch.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  church- 
yard is  the  town-hall.  It  has  a large  lofty  church, 
which  is  a royal  peculiar,  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurif- 
didlion  or  vifitation.  Corf  Caftle  was  anciently  a place 
of  great  importance,  and  refidence  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
Here  Elfrida  caufed  her  fon-in-law,  Edward,  king  of 
England,  to  be  aflalfinated,  to  make  room  for  her  fon 
Ethelred.  John  kept  his  regalia  here  ; (late  prifoners 
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were  confined  in  it,  and  it  was  the  prifon  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Edward  II.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  caftle$ 
belonging  to  the  crown  ; and  when  Simon  Montort 
took  Henry  III.  was  the  third  caftle  on  the  lift  required 
to  be  given  up.  Henry  VII.  repaired  it,  and  in  the 
civil  wars  it  made  a refiftance  that  occafioned  its  com- 
plete  demolition.  Lady  Bankes,  in  the  abfence  of  her 
hufband  the  chief  jultice,  defended  it  fix  weeks  againft 
above  500  of  the  parliament’s  forces.  Two  years  after 
it  was  taken  by  furprife,  and  deftroyed.  It  confifted  of 
four  wards  : in  the  third,  or  upper,  on  the  hill-top,  are 
magnificent  remains  of  the  principal  buildings.  Of  the 
round  tower  in  the  whole  circuit,  fome  are  funk  from 
their  bafes  by  the  explofion  of  gunpowder. 

At  the  foot  of  the  caftle,  to  the  north-calf,  is  St. 
Edward’s,  or  Kingfbridge,  where  the  king’s  body  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  found  dragged  by  his  horfe  after 
his  afla  {filiation.  Corf  Calfle  has  a weekly  market  on 
Thurfday. 

Near  Smedmore,  about  two  miles  fouth-weft  from 
Corf  Caftle,  is  found  what  the  country  people  call  coal 
money,  two  or  three  feet  deep  below  the  furface, 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  fome  animals  : the  pieces  are 
round,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  one  fide  flat,  the 
other  convex,  on  which  are  fome  mouldings  but  whe- 
ther they  are  coins  or  not  has  not  been  determined. 

Purbeck,  though  called  an  iflarid,  is  a peninfula 
nearly  oval,  formed  by  the  river  Frome  and  the  fea,  and 
in  the  time  of  James  L wras  a forcif  abounding  in  game. 
This  part  of  the  county  is  eminent  for  valf  quantities  of 
ilone,  which  is  cut  out  flat,  and  ufed  in  London,  in 
great  quantities,  for  paving  court-yards,  allies,  avenues 
to  houfes,  kitchens,  foot-ways  on  the  fides  of  the  high- 
ftreets,  and  the  like,  arid  is  very  profitable  to  the  place, 
as  alio  in  the  number  of  {hipping  employed  in  convey- 
ing it  to  London.  There  are  feveral  rocks  of  very  good 
marble,  only  that  the  veins  in  the  (lone  are  not  black 
and  white  as  the  Italian,  but  grey,  red,  and  other 
colours. 
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Swannage,  or  Swanwich,  is  a village  at  the  fouth»eaft 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Borfet,  and  of  the  ifie  of 
Purbeck,  with  a fmall  bay,  from  whence  is  a confider- 
able  exportation  of  {tone  : fifteen  thoufand  tons  were 
fent  from  hence  to  Ramfgate  in  the  years  1750,  1751, 
and  1752.  In  the  year  877  a part  of  the  Danifh  army 
marched  from  Wareham  to  Exeter  to  join  their  com- 
panions, the  reft  went  by  fea,  and  moft  probably,  fays 
Mr.  Hutchens,  took  {hipping  here,  and  a fudden  ftorm 
overtaking  them,  120  fail  were  loft. 
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TWO  miles  beyond  Worting,  a little  out  of  the 
road  on  the  left,  is  the  village  of  Oakley,  the  native 
place  of  William  Warham,  who  was  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  from  the  year  1524  to  1534. 

Overton  was  formerly  a borough  and  a market 
town,  but,  through  negledi,  the  charter  for  both  is  loft. 
Here  is  a paper-mill,  and  a mill  for  throwing  fdk.  Plere 
are  two  good  inns. 

At  Freefolk  is  a paper-mill,  where  the  finer  kinds  of 
paper  are  manufactured. 

Whitchurch  is  a market  and  corporation  town,  and 
fends  two  members  to  the  parliament. 

Three  miles  north-north-weft  from  Whitchurch  is 
an  ancient  camp,  called  Egbury. 

At  Hufborn  is  a noble  houfe,  lately  eredted,  of  the 
Earl  of  Portfmouth. 

Andover  is  a populous,  well-built  town.  It  was 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff,  burgeffes,  recorder,  &c.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
The  market-houfe  is  a handfome  modern  building, 
with  a council-chamber  over  it,  where  the  bufinefs  of 
the  corporation  is  tranfadted,  and  public  affemblies  are 
held.  A navigable  canal  has  been  made  from  Andover 
to  Southampton  through  Stockbridge  and  Romfey,  and 
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a jun&ion  is  propofed  to  be  formed  with  the  Baling- 
ftoke  canal.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
the  parifh  church  of  St.  Mary  was  made  a cell  to  the 
Benedictine  abby  of  St.  Florent,  at  Saumur,  in  Anjou  j 
and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  granted  to 
the  college  at  Winchefter.  Here  was  an  hofpital  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Four  miles  fouth  from  Andover  is  Wherwell,  where 
was  a convent  of  Auguftine  nuns,  founded  by  Elfrida, 
daughter  of  Orgar,  earl  of  Devon,  and  widow  of  King 
Edgar,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  her  hrft  hufoand 
Ethelwold,  and  her  fon-in-law  Edward  : granted  at  the 
fuppreffion  to  Lord  Delaware,  Here  is  a feat  of  Mr. 
Iremonger. 

A little  to  the  fouth -weft  of  Andover  is  an  ancient 
entrenchment,  called  Barkfbury-hill. 

There  are  three  villages  of  the  name  of  Wallop, 
which  take  their  name  from  a brook  that  runs  into  the 
Teft,  three  miles  fouth  from  Stockbridge.  Thefe  vil- 
lages, as  early  as  the  conqueft,  belonged  to  a family  of 
the  fame  name.  Sir  John  Wallop,  in  the  year  1513, 
fitted  out  feveral  fhips,  and  with  800  men  burnt 
twenty-one  villages  in  Normandy,  and  many  fhips  in 
feyeral  ports,  in  revenge  for  the  French  burning  Bright- 
helmftone  in  the  year  1506.  Elis  nephew,  Sir  Henry, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Qu.een  Elizabeth’s  Irifh  wars. 
His  lineal  defcendant  John  was  created,  by  George  L 
baron  Wallop,  of  Farley  Wallop,  near  Bafmgftoke, 
where  the  family  feat  is,  and  vifcount  Lymington,  and 
in  the  year  1743  earl  of  Portfmouth,  which  titles  are 
now  enjoyed  by  his  defcendants. 

At  Lobcomb-corner  we  enter  Wiltfhire. 

At  Winterilow  is  a feat  of  Lord  Holland. 

Salifbury  is  fituated  in  a vaily,  on  the  river  Avon, 
which  divides  into  feveral  ftreams,  watering  moft  of  the 
ftreets.  The  town  was  originally  built  on  a hill,  a 
fituation  firft  chofen  by  the  Britons,  and  continued  by 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Sorbiodunum,  and  the 
Saxons  Searyfbyrig.  King  Egbert  refided  much  here  ; 
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and  Edgar  held  a council  here  in  the  year  9 60.  The 
bifhoprick  was  fil'd  founded  by  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  being  feparated  from  Winchefter.  In  the  year 
1003  it  was  taken  and  ruined  by  Swain,  father  of 
Canute,  but  afterwards  recovered  itfelf ; and,  by  the 
authority  of  a council,  and  the  liberality  of  the  con- 
queror, Herman,  biftiop  ofSherburn  and  Sunning,tranf- 
ferred  his  fee  hither  *,  and  his  immediate  fuccelfor, 
Ofmond,  began  to  build  the  cathedral.  William  I. 
after  he  had  taken  his  furvey  of  England,  fummoned. 
hither  all  the  orders  of  the  kingdom  to  fwear  allegiance 
to  him.  Bifhop  Roger  finifhed  the  cathedral  in  the 
molt  fplendid  manner.  The  caftle,  which  belonged  to 
the  bifnops,  had,  upon  a difference  between  King  Ste- 
phen and  Biftiop  Roger,  been  feized  by  the  king,  who 
placed  a governor  and  garrifon  in  it.  1 his  was  looked 
upon  as  a violation  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
occafioned  frequent  differences,  the  iime  of  which  was, 
that  the  biftiop  and  canons  thought  of  removing  where 
they  were  lefs  difturbed.  This  was  firfl  projected  by 
Bifhop  Elerbert  "Pauper,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  : 
hut  that  king  (Richard  the  Firft)  dying  before  it  could 
be  effected,  and  the  turbulent  reign  of  John  enfuing, 
they  could  not  carry  it  into  execution  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  when  Biftiop  Richard  Poore  pitched  upon 
the  prdfent  ftte  of  the  cathedral,  then  called,  from  its 
low  fttuation,  Merefteld,  q.  d.  Marflifield  : many  of  the 
townfpeople  had  removed  before.  T he  church  was 
begun  in  May,  1220,  for  the  more  effectual  carrying 
on  of  which  the  bifhop,  in  his  conftitutions,  recom- 
mended to  all  priefts  in  his  diocefe  to  remind  dying 
perfons  of  a charitable  contribution  to  this  fabric.  The 
body  is  fupported  by  ten  pointed  arches  on  a fide,  reft- 
ing  oil  ciufters  of  the  lighted  pillars  *,  each  tranfept  has 
three  fuch  arches,  forming  as  many  chapels ; and  the 
choir  has  feven  arches.  Between  the  choir  and  prefby- 
tery  is  a fecond  tranfept  on  each  fide,  with  two  arches. 
The  diapter-houfe  is  large  and  fair  odlngon,  with  a 
cluftered  pillar  in  the  middle,  the  frieze  all  round  under 
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the  windows  charged  with  reliefs  of  feripture  hidory, 
uncommonly  elegant  for  the  time,  and  not  much 
defaced.  The  cloider  on  the  fouth  is  one  of  the 
larged  and  mod  magnificent  in  England.  A notable 
and  drong  fquare  tower  for  great  bells  dands  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  church  in  the  yard.  The  wed  front 
and  buttrefies  all  round  have  been  filled  with  datuesk 
In  the  nave  are  the  monuments  of  feveral  bifhops,  two 
of  them  brought  from  Old  Sarum.  Here  is  alfo  a 
fingular  monument  of  a boy  bifhop,  fo  called  from  the 
cudom  of  celebrating  St.  Nicholas’s  fedival  by  children 
habited  as  prieds,  which  obtained  in  this  and  fome 
other  Cathedrals  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  alfo  was  a 
chapel  over  the  tomb  of  Walter  fird  lord  Hungerford, 
who  died  in  the  year  1490,  now  removed  to  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  choir.  In  the  choir  and  tranfepts  are  many 
monuments  of  bifhops.  In  the  centre  of  the  Lady 
chapel  lies  Bifhop  Ofmond ; and  on  one  fide  of  him, 
William  Longefpee,  or  Longfword,  earl  of  Salifbury, 
natural  fon  of  Henry  II.  by  fair  Rofamond,  and  Mon- 
tacute  earl  of  Salifbury  *,  and  on  the  other  Lord  Stour- 
ton,  executed  for  murder  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  two 
bilhops.  The  cathedral  has  lately  undergone  a tho- 
rough repair,  and  the  improvements  in  the  choir  are, 
perhaps,  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  it 
having  the  appearance  of  a work  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  entrance  is  awfully  driking : the  windows 
at  the  ead  end  are  all  of  painted  glals  > the  fubjedls  are 
the  elevation  of  the  brazen  ferpent,  and  the  refur- 
redfcion  : the  former  was  a gift  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
in  the  year  1781,  defigned  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Pearfon  *,  it  is  comprifed  in  three  com- 
partments, and  confids  of  twenty- one  figures,  all  of 
which  are  admirably  executed e,  its  dimensions  are 
twenty-one  feet  in  height  by  feventeen  feet  fix  inches  in 
width.  The  other,  the  fubjedf  of  which  is  the  refur- 
redtion,  was  defigned  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Egington,  near  Birmingham  : the  window 
is  twenty-three  feet  in  height,  and  is  comprifed  in  three 
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compartments  *,  it  principally  confifts  of  one  figure* 
which  is  a full  length  of  our  Saviour  juft  riling  from 
the  tomb,  from  which  a light,  or  glory,  proceeds,  and 
diffufes  itfelf  throughout  the  whole,  dilperfmg  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night  : in  the  left  compartment  is  a diftant 
view  of  Mount  Calvary  and  the  erodes.  The  windows 
on  each  fide  this  are  painted  in  mofaic,  and  thofe  on 
the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  what  wras  the  Lady’s  chapel 
are  ornamented  with  the  fame  elegant  work  : thefe* 
together  with  the  range  of  columns  within,  and  the 
vaulting  above,  form  perhaps  one  of  the  grandeft  per- 
fpeeftives  in  architecture  to  be  conceived,  and  cannot 
fail  of  producing  the  molt  folemn  effect.  The#fingu~ 
larity  of  there  being  ill  this  cathedral  365  windows, 
&c.  &c.  is  explained  in  the  following  verfes  : — 

As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be, 

So  many  windows  in  this  church  you  fee  ; 

As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear, 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year ; 

As  many  gates  gs  moons  one  year  does  view  : — 

Strange  tale  to  tell ! yet  not  more  ftrange  than  true. 

The  bifhop’s  palace  at  the  north  end  of  the  clofe  was 
principally  built  by  Bifhop  Beauchamp,  and  greatly 
improved  within  thefe  few  years  by  Bifhop  Barrington. 
To  this  cathedral  belong  a bifhop,  dean,  a precentor, 
a chancellor,  three  archdeacons,  a fub-dean,  a fub- 
chanter,  forty-five  prebendaries,  fix  of  whom,  being 
residentiary,  are  ftyled  canons ; four  vicars,  or  petty 
canons  ; fix  fmging  men,  eight  chorifters,  an  organift, 
and  other  officers.  Bifhop  Jewel  built  a library. 
Bifhop  Ward  erected  and  endowed  a college  for  ten 
minifters’  widows.  In  that  part  or  fuburb  of  Salifhury 
called  Harriham,  flood  the  college  de  Vaux,  built  by 
Bifhop  Giles  de  Rridport  in  the  year  1260,  for  the 
entertainment  of  feveral  fcholars  who  retired  hither  on 
account  of  fome  difturbanee  at  Oxford  : here  they 
ftudied  university  learning,  and,  having  a teftimonial 
from  their  chancellor  of  their  proficiency,  frequently 
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went  and  took  their  degrees  at  Oxford.  Bifliop  Poor, 
who  began  the  cathedral,  founded  the  hofpital  of  St. 
Nicholas,  hard  by  Harnham-bridge,  for  a mailer,  eight 
poor  women,  and  four  poor  men.  On  the  fouth  fide 
of  this  hofpital,  which  Hill  fubfifls  for  fix  men  and  fix 
women,  is  a chapel  Handing  in  an  iiland  *,  and  on  the 
north  an  old  barn,  where  was  once  a church  of  St. 
Martin,  removed  into  the  city  on  account  of  the  floods. 
The  great  bridge  in  this  fuburb  was  built  by  Bifhop 
Bingham  in  the  year  1245,  which,  by  bringing  the 
great  weilern  road  this  way,  occafioned  the  decay  of 
"Wilton. 

^-Fifherton  was  a village,  with  a church,  before  New 
Sarum  was  built ; and  here  was  a houfe  of  black  friars. 
In  the  north-eafl  part  of  the  city  was  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Edmund,  founded  by  Bifliop  Walter  de 
la  Wyle,  before  the  year  1270,  valued  at  94I.  per 
annum  : this  church  is  memorable  for  that  unpreCe-* 
dented  and  rigorous  profecution  carried  on  againft 
Sherfield,  in  the  flar-chamber,  for  defacing  certain 
paintings  in  the  eafl  window  in  a fit  of  intemperate 
zeal.  There  was  alfo  a houfe  of  grey  friars  in  the  city. 
Trinity  hofpital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
is  yet  in  being,  and  maintains  a mailer  and  -twelve 
poor  men.  The  city  was  firft  incorporated  by  Henry 
III.  and  increafed  fo,  after  the  deferting  of  Old  Sarum, 
the  building  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  turning  of  the 
weilern  road  through  this  city,  by  a grant  from  Ed- 
ward III.  that  it  foon  became  one  of  the  moil  thriving 
cities  in  England.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  high- 
(leward,  recorder,  deputy-recorder,  twenty-four  al- 
dermen, &c.  Befides  the  manufa&ures  of  flannels, 
druggets,  and  the  cloths  called  Salifbury  whites,  for 
the  Turkey  trade  here,  it  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  bone- lace,  and  of  cutlery.  It  fends  two  members 
to  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  has  two  markets  weekly, 
on  Tuefday  and  Saturday. 

Old  Salifbury,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  Old  Sarum, 
was  quite  forfaken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  is 
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now  reduced  to  a (ingle  houfe,  with  fome  ruins  and 
intrenchments  ; it  however  preferves  the  privilege  of  a 
borough,  and  actually  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Salifbury-plain  is  a very  extenfive  open  country, 
lying  to  the  north-eaft  and  fouth,  with  few  villages 
or  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  much  infefted  with 
robbers.  It  extends  in  length  from  Winchefter  to 
Salisbury  twenty-five  miles,  from  thence  to  Dor- 
chefter  twenty-two  miles,  thence  to  Weymouth  fix 
miles,  fo  that  they  lie  near  fifty  miles  in  length  ; and 
in  breadth  they  reach  alfo  in  fome  places  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  miles.  Thofe  who  would  make  any  prac- 
ticable guefs  at  the  number  of  (beep  which  ufually 
feed  on  thefe  downs,  may  take  it  from  a calculation 
made  at  Dorchefter,  that  there  were  600,000  fheep  fed 
within  the  circumference  of  fix  miles  around  that  town. 

The  whole  country  is  generally  a vaft  continued  body 
of  high  chalky  hills,  whofe  tops  fpread  themfeives  into 
fruitful  and  pleafant  downs  and  plains,  upon  which 
great  flocks  of  fheep  are  fed,  &c.  But  the  reader  is 
defired  to  obferve,  thefe  hills  and  plains  are  moff  beau- 
tifully interfered,  and  cut  through,  by  the  courfe  of 
divers  pleafant  and  profitable  rivers  ; along  and  near 
the  banks  of  which  there  always  is  a chain  of  fruitful 
meadows  and  rich  paflures,  and  thofe  interfperfed 
,with  a great  many  pleafant  towns,  villages,  and  houfes, 
and  among  them  many  of  a confiderable  magnitude  ; fo 
that,  while  you  view  the  downs,  and  think  the  country 
wild  and  uninhabited,  yet,  when  you  defcend  into 
thefe  vales,  you  are  furprifed  with  the  moft  pleafant 
and  fertile  fpot  in  England. 

No  lefs  than  four  of  thefe  rivers  meet  all  together 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Salifbury,  the  waters  of  three  of 
which  run  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city*,  viz.  the 
Nadder,  the  Willy,  and  the  Avon.  1.  The  N adder 
. rifes  near  the  end  of  the  Blow-mill  courfe,  and  paffes 
by  Chilmark.  2.  The  Willy  rifes  about  Warminfter  ; 
runs  by  Yarnbury,  a vaft  Roman  camp  (where  fome 
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diilinguifh  Vefpafiaids  name,  a great  femicircular 
work  at  the  entrance ; over  againfl  which,  on  the  other 
fide  the  Willy,  is  another  camp)  $ then  running  by  Or- 
ehefton,  remarkable  for  a kind  of  very  long  grafs,  it 
gives  name  to  Wilton,  and  forms  the  canal  before  the 
front  of  Wilton  houfe  ; and  then  joining  the  Nadder, 
runs  through  the  gardens  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 
3.  The  Avon  rifes  from  under  a great  ridge  of  the 
hills,  which  divide  Wiltfhire  into  the  north  and  foutli, 
adorned  with  the  Wanfdike.  It  pafies  fouthward 
through  a great  number  of  villages  to  Ambrefbury. 

There  is  another  road  to  Salifbury,  by  Popharn-Iane 
and  Stock- bridge,  which  joins  the  Andover-road  at 
Lobcombe-corner.  Stockbridge  is  a borough-town, 
with  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
was  once  a candidate  for  this  place,  and  carried  his 
election  by  a itratagem  ; after  treating  the  burgeiTes  and 
their  wives,  he  took  a large  apple,  and  flicking  it  full 
of  guineas,  he  declared  it  the  prize  of  that  man  whole 
wife  fhould  be  firfh  brought  to  bed  after  that  day  nine 
months.  This  occasioned  a great  deal  of  mirth,  and 
fecured  his  election.  Stockbridge  is  fixty-lix  miles 
from  London. 

Two  miles  north-weft  from  Stockbridge  is  an  an- 
cient camp,  called  Dunbury. 

And  three  miles  fouth-wefl;  on  the  Wallop,  is 
Broughton,  a populous  village,  fuppofed  to  be  the  an- 
cient Brige,  or  Brigre. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Salifbury  is  Clarendon-park, 
in  which  are  the  remains  of  two  palaces,  one  built  by 
Henry  III,  the  other  more  ancient.  Several  parlia- 
ments were  held  here  ; the  firft  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  when  the  celebrated  ftatutes,  called  the  ftatutes  of 
Clarendon,  were  enabled,  by  which  the  power  of 
the  clergy  was  reduced.  Here  was  likewife  a priory- 
of  Augultine  canons,  founded  by  Henry  II.  Near  it 
is  an  .ancient  camp.  It  gave  title  of  ear!  to  Hyde, 
lord  chancellor  ; and  at . prefent*  to  the  noble  family 
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Twelve  miles  weft  from  Salifbury  is  Cranbourn, 
or  Crambourn,  in  Dorfetfhire,  but  on  the  borders  of 
Wilt  (hire  ; it  gives  name  to  a chafe  of  confiderable 
extent,  which  contains  fix  lodges.  The  town  is  not 
large,  but  pleafantly  fituated.  It  has  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfday.  Here  is  a feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salif- 
bury. Bifhop  Stillingfleet  was  born  in  this  town.  Here 
was  formerly  a monaftery,  cell  to  Tewkefbury,  founded 
by  Aylwardj  earl  of  Glouccfter,  in  the  year  930. 

Near  it  is  Woodlands,  where  the  unfortunate  Duke 
of  Monmouth  was  found  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor. 

At  Knolton,  four  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Cran- 
bourn, was  a priory,  cell  to  Sherborn,  founded  by 
Orgar,  earl  of  Devonfhire. 

A little  to  the  left  of  Cafhmoor-inn  is  Critchill- 
houfe,  a feat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  about  a 
mile  to  the  right  Chettel,  a feat  of  Mr.  Chaffin. 

Blandford,  or  Blandford-Forum,  is  fituated  in  a 
fruitful  foil,  on  the  river  Stour,  over  which  are  three 
bridges.  Blandford  is  llyled  a burgh  in  ancient  re- 
cords, but  fent  members  to  parliament  only  twice  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ; Ralph  de  Ufher  and  Roger 
de  Manyngford.  Its  antiquity  appears  from  Doomf- 
day-book,  as  well  as  from  feveral  ftone  coffins  that 
have  been  dug  up  here,  wherein  were  bones  of  an 
enormous  hze,  and  the  head  of  a fpear,  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons,  fettled  here  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff, 
and  ten  capital  burgeffes,  or  common-council  ; who 
have  power  to  purehafe  and  enjoy  lands  in  fee,  &c.  to 
have  a common  leal,  and  a ferjeant-at-mace.  Few 
towns  have  handibmer  buildings  and  fhops.  Market- 
day  on  Saturday,  which  is  fupplied  with  a great  quan- 
tity of  butcher’s  meat,  &c.  The  principal  mami- 
fadlure  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  village  is  that 
of  thread,  waiftcoat  and  ffiirt  buttons,  which  employs 
many  thoufand  women  and  children.  The  town  has 
fuffered  eonfiderabiy  by  feveral  great  fives,  one  before 
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the  year  1579;  about  the  year  1677  was  another. 
In  the  year  1713  the  lower  part  of  Eaft-ftreet  was 
confumed,  fuppofed  by  fome  malicious  perfon.  June 
4,  1731,  the  whole  town  (excepting  the  lower  part  of 
Eaft-ftreet,  which  was  burnt  in  the  laft  fire)  was  de« 
ftroyed.  It  began  at  a foap-boiler’s,  or  tallow-chand- 
ler’s, the  corner  of  Brianftone  and  White-clifFe  Mill 
ftreets  : three  fire-engines  were  burnt,  or  rendered  un- 
ferviceable,  in  a Ihort  time:  a brilk  north- weft  wind 
carried  the  fire  into  diftant  parts  of  the  town,  and  a 
grocer’s  Ihop  blew  up,  having  a calk  of  gunpowder  in. 
it,  by  which  means  the  thatch  was  blown  over  the 
town,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour 
near  twenty  houfes  were  on  fire  : the  wind  Ihifting  to 
the  north-eaft  and  eaft,  carried  the  flakes  to  every 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  to  the  adjacent  villages, 
Blandfort  St.  Mary  and  Brianftone,  and  confumed  all 
but  three  houfes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  houfes 
deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1713,  and  rebuilt,  were 
not  burnt  in  the  fire  in  the  year  1731  ; fo  that  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty  years  the  whole  town  was  burnt, 
except  a few  outhoufes.  The  fire  was  fo  violent  and 
rapid,  that  very  little  property  was  faved.  Above  fixty 
families  had  the  fmall-pox  raging  during  this  calamity, 
none  of  v/hich  perilhed  in  the  flames,  but  were  re- 
moved under  hedges  in  the  fields,  and  but  one  died. 
The  lofs  amounted  to  upwards  of  85,726!.  exclu- 
five  of  infurances.  In  the  year  1732,  an  a£fc  of  par- 
liament palfed  to  rebuild  the  town  with  brick  and  tile. 
Blandford  gives  title  of  marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough.  In  the  year  17 56  a camp  was  formed  near 
the  town,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  &c.  Chriftopher  Pitt,  and 
Creech,  two  poets,  Lindefey,  archbifhop  of  Armagh, 
Wake,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lille,  bilhop  p£ 
Norwich,  were  natives  of  this  town. 

At  Tarrant  Crawford,  on  the  river  Tarrant,  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  Blandford,  was  a convent  of 
nuns,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Kahaines,  in  the  reign  of 
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Richard  I.  and  further  endowed  by  Richard  Poer, 
Poor,  biffiop  of  Salisbury,  whole  heart  was  buried 
here,  as  was  likewife  Joan  daughter  of  King  John,  and 
wife  of  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Joan  a na- 
tural daughter  of  King  John,  and  wife  of  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  Wales.  Near  it  is  an  oval  camp.  The  river 
Tarrant  gives  name  to  feveral  other  villages,  as  Tarrant 
Hinton,  Tarrant  Keynfton,  Tarrant  Monkton,  Tarrant 
Preflon,  Tarrant  Rufhton,  and  Tarrant  Gunville. 

At  this  laft  is  Ealtbury,  a noble  houfe,  built  by 
George  Doddington,  afterwards  lord  Malcombe. 

You  approach  this  houfe  through  a beautiful  little 
lawn  and,  palling  through  the  grand  arcade,  on  each 
fide  of  which  the  offices  are  ranged,  you  land,  from  a 
flight  of  fteps  of  eleven  feet  high,  under  a noble 
Doric  portico,  crowned  with  a pediment  extending 
fix ty- two  feet,  the  pillars  whereof  are  forty-fix  feet 
high  ; from  whence  you  enter  a moil  magnificent  hall* 
adorned  with  many  ftatues  and  bulls. 

The  falon  is  one  of  the  fined  rooms  in  the  kingdom. 

The  main  body  of  the  houfe  extends  144  feet,  and 
is  ninety- five  feet  in  depth  *,  to  which  join  the  arcades, 
which  form  the  great  court.  This  court  is  160  feet 
in  breadth,  in  the  clear  *,  and  its  depth,  from  the  'houfe 
to  the  entrance,  is  210  feet.  The  arcades  are  ten  feet 
wide.  The  offices,  placed  on  each  fide  thefe  arcades, 
in  the  centre  of  them,  extend  each  133  feet,  and  are 
in  depth  161  feet.  The  inner  court  of  thefe  offices 
are  160  feet  by  eighty,  in  the  clear.  Beyond  thefe, 
other  buildings  are  carried  in  the  fame  line,  fifty  feet 
each  way,  and  which  form  two  other  courts  *,  fo  that 
the  whole  frpnt  of  the  building  and  offices  extends  ^70 
teet.  I hefe  buildings  being  of  different  heights,  and 
the  beautiful  turrets  at  each  corner  of  the  houfe,  with 
their  Venetian  windows  riling  above  all  the  reft,  give 
the  whole  Itrudture  a very  grand  appearance. 

Nffie  miles  north-weft  from  Blandford  is  Sturmjn- 
H vr,  on  the  river  Stour,  where  was  formerly  a caftle 
■r\n  ’the  ppjpo'fite  of  the  river  to  the  town,  which  was 
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anciently  a fepftrate  town,  called  Newton : and  the 
whole  is  now  generally  called  Sturminfter  Newton, 
Here  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Thurfday  and  Satur- 
day: the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2000.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  white  baize  or  1 wan  (kin.  This 
town  was  burned  down  in  the  year  1729*. 

Not  far  from  it  are  the  remains  of  an  abby. 

Near  Child  Ockford,  two  miles  to  the  fouth,  is 
Hameldon  hill,  an  ancient  fortification  ; and  near  its 
another,  called  Hod  hill. 

Three  miles  from  Sturminfter  is  Ockford  Pitzpaine, 
once  a market-town  ; a quantity  of  Britilh  filver  coins 
was  dug  up  here  in  the  year  1753. 

At  Bambury  hill,  a mile  to  the  north-weft,  is  an  an- 
cient camp.  At  Brianilone,  a feat  of  Mr.  Portman. 
Near  Winterbourn,  Whitchurch,  is  Whatcombe,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Plydell. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north- weft  lies  Milton- 
abbas,  or  Abby-milton,  or  Middleton,  which  takes  its 
name  from  an  abby  of  Benedidtines,  founded  by  King 
Athelftan,  according  to  Camden,  to  atton£  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Edwin.  This  abby  at  the  fup- 
preffion  was  preferved  entire,  by  Sir  John  Tregonwell, 
who  made  it  the  place  of  his  refidence.  Great  part  of 
the  church  remains,  but  the  other  parts  were  taken 
down  in  the  year  1771,  except  the  great  hall,  by  the 
Earl  of  Dorchefter  (then  Lord  Milton),  the  noble 
owner. 

Two  miles  north-weft  from  Milton-abbas  is  MeL 
comb-horfey,  where  there  is  a fquare  camp  of  20 
acres.  At  Milton,  furnamed  St.  Andrews,  is  a large 
oblong  camp  of  feven  acres,  double- trenced.  Here  is 
a feat  of  Mr.  Pitt,  built  by  Sir  George  Morton,  one 
of  which  family  was  a cardinal,  and  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Piddletown  takes  its  name  from  a river  called  Piddle 
(anciently  Trent),  which  rifes  near  Cerne,  and  runs' 
into  Pool  harbour.  It  is  added  to  many  other  villages* 
Piddle-trenthide,  Piddle-hinton,  Torners-piddle,  Tote 
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piddle,  and  OfF-piddle.  Piddletown  had  formerly  2 
market. 

N ear  Dorchefter  on  the  left  is  Kingfton-houfes,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Morton  Pitt.  Dorchefter,  the  county-town, 
is  fituated  on  high  ground  on  the  right  fide  of  the  river 
Frome ; its  ancient  name  was  Durnoviaria,  i.  e.  the 
paftage  of  the  river.  It  was  very  early  fortified,  and 
had  four  gates  and  a ditch  ; the  walls  are  faid  to  have 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  whofe  burying  places  or 
tumuli  are  Scattered  round  the  town  : it  bears  evident 
marks  of  antiquity  in  its  military  ways,  and  many  coins 
; have  been  difcovered  and  other  antiquities.  In  the 
4 time  of  the  Saxons  it  had  two  mints  \ in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confefi'or  there  were  170  houfes  which 
contributed  to  every  fervice  due  to  the  king.  It  was 
incorporated  by  Charles  I. 

The  directs  are  rnoftly  broad,  and  the  houfes 
generally  built  with  [tone  : a new  town-hall  and  mar- 
ket-place has  lately  been  eredled.  It  contains  three 
churches  and  three  alms-houfes.  The  aflizes  for  the 
county  are  held  and  the  reprefentatives  for  the  county 
are  chofen  here.  Dorchefter  is  famous  for  ftrong  beer, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  fent  to  London  : it  had 
once  a confiderable  manufaTure  of  broad  cloth,  but 
that  has  been  fome  years  on  the  decline : it  is  com- 
puted that  not  lefs  than  600,000  fheep  are  fed  within 
fix  miles  of  the  town,  and  the  ewes  frequently  bring 
two  lambs,  and  generally  at  an  earlier  feafon  than  in 
molt  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  An  ancient  Roman 
wall  appears  quite  round  the  town,  but  eaftward  a 
ftreet  is  built  upon  it,  and  the  ditch  filled  up:  it  is  ftili 
called  the  Walls,  for  that  way  the  town  is  iwelled  out 
into  a confiderable  village,  with  a church  and  handfome 
tower,  named  Fordington.  On  the  fouth  and  weft 
fide,  without  the  walls,  an  handfome  walk  of  trees  is 
planted.  The  banks  of  the  river  Frome  are  fteep  ; for 
the  town  ftands  on  high  ground.  Beyond  the  river 
are  meadows,  and  warm  fandy  lands  ♦,  on  this  fide, 
the  fine  chalky  downs,  pleafant  for  riding,  and  profit- 
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able  in  excellent  grain.  The  air  mu  ft  needs  be  whole- 
forne,  the  climate  warm,  and  a fufficient  diftance  from 
the  fea.  It  was  aim  oft  totally  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1613  ; the  lofs  in  houfes,  goods.  See.  was  computed 
at  2oo,oool.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen, 
bailiffs,  and  capital  burgeffes,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

The  common  highway  or  public  road  from  London, 
the  town  of  Blandford,  and  other  places  of  Dorfet- 
ihire,  formerly  croffed  part  of  the  common  or  moor, 
through  a confiderable  length  of  waters,  fubjedl  to 
floods  in  the  time  of  heavy  rains,  and  through  a ford 
on  the  river  Frome,  which  was  a very  dangerous  paffage 
both  for  horfes  and  carriages,  and  in  time  of  floods 
utterly  impaffable.  Senflble  of  thefe  inconveniences, 
a public-fpirited  lady,  Mrs.  Lora  Pit,  propofed  to  ob- 
tain an  a<ft  of  parliament  to  eredf  a bridge  or  bridges 
ever  the  river  Frome ; and  to  make  a caufeway  to  the 
eaft  end  of  the  town  of  Dorchefter,  over  Forthington- 
moor  ; which  paffed  in  the  feflion  of  1 746.  She  alfo 
agreed  to  maintain  this  road  and  bridge  for  three  years, 
at  her  own  expence.  The  arches  of  the  bridge  extend 
over  the  river,  and  other  founderous  places  of  the 
moor,  where  the  new  road  was  made  ; which  leads  to 
the  town  of  Dorchefter.  A deflgn  of  fuch  public 
utility,  greatly  redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  lady. 

Dorchefter  is  a regular  town,  with  handfome  wide 
ftreets  ; but  the  houfes,  though  built  of  ftone,  are 
old  and  low.  It  is  kept  very  clean,  by  reafou  of  its 
high  fituation,  and  the  river  Frome,  on  -which  it  is 
fituated. 

There  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday.  Here  was  formerly  a caftle,  faid  to  have 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes ; and  a houfe  of  Francif- 
can  friars,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
county  gaol  is  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  fouth  is  an  an- 
cient amphitheatre,  called  Maumbury.  It  is  an  oval 
work  raifed  on  chalk,  on  the  furface  of  the  down. 
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On  the  top  is  a terrace  and  parapet,  with  three  ways 
leading  up  to  them  ; and  four  little  eminences  on  them, 
and  vaults  under  one  end.  The  area  is  concave  and 
about  an  acre  •,  the  fhorteft  diameter  140  feet,  the 
longed  220,  and  at  an  election  in  the  year  1705  it 
held  10,000  people.  In  the  middle  of  each  fide  is  a 
parcel  of  feats  near  thirty  feet  broad.  A filver  coir*, 
of  the  Emperor  Philip  was  ploughed  up  near  it.  Half 
a mile  weft  from  the  town  is  Pomery,  or  Poundbury, 
an  irregular  camp  378  paces  by  147,  on  the  fteep  bank 
of  the  river,  by  fome  afqribed  to  Swain  the  Dane,  by 
others  to  the  Romans. 

About  a mile  to  the  fouth-weft  is  Maiden  caftle, 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  complete  Roman  camps  in 
the  weft,  fortified  by  a treble  ditch  and  rampart,  the 
inner  very  deep  and  high.  It  is  oval,  and  has  two 
entrances,  defended  by  the  lapping  over  each  other® 
The  area,  according  to  Aubery,  is  thirty  acres.  The 
weft  part,  facing  the  praetorium,  has  been  afligned  to 
the  foot,  and  was  capable  of  containing  three  legions, 
or  18,000  men:  the  eaft  part,  behind  the  pnetorium, 
was  for  the  officers.  Near  the  fouth  entrance  is  the 
mouth  of  a cavern,  but  for  what  ufe  uncertain.  The 
Via  Iceniana  runs  within  a mile  of  it,  and  thence 
branches  a vicinal  way  to  the  entrance  ; and  a vicinal 
road  to  Weymouth  paffes  near  the  weft  end. 

Seven  miles  and  a half  weft-fouth-weft  from  Dor- 
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chefter  is  Abbotfbury,  fituated  in  a fertile  foil  about 
two  miles  from  the  fea.  It  owes  its  name  to  an  abby 
of  BenediCtine  monks,  founded  by  Orking,  fteward  to 
Canute,  in  the  year  1026,  of  which  fmall  veftiges  re- 
main. It  had  formerly  a market  on  Friday,  which 
was  changed  to  Thuriday,  and  is  now  difeontinued. 
Here  is  a manufacture  of  cotton  (lockings,  befides 
which  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is 
fifhing.  A little  to  the  weft  of  the  town  is  a noble 
fwannery  belonging  to  Lord  Ilchefter. 

A little  to  the  fouth -weft  is  a large  decoy,  and  a 
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mile  and  a half  weft  from  the  town  is  an  ancient  for- 
tification, called  Abbotfbury  caftle. 

At  Porteiliam,  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  is  a large 
cromlech  : a ftone  ten  feet  by  fix,  refting  on  nine 
others. 

Seven  miles  and  a half  fouth  from  Dorchefter  is 
Melcpmb  Regis,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wey,  which  parts  it  from  Weymouth.  It  is  a borough- 
town,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment, which  privilege  it  had  before  Weymouth.  It 
Was  appointed  a ftaple  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  in  the  next  reign  the  French  burnt  it,  and  it  was 
thereby  rendered  fo  defolate  a place,  that  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  prayed  and  obtained  a difcharge  from 
cuftoms.  On  account  of  its  quarrels  with  Weymouth, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  its  privileges  as  a port  were 
removed  to  Pool ; but  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  they 
were  reftored  to  it  by  act  of  parliament,  which  was 
confirmed  in  the  next  reign,  on  condition  that  Mel- 
comb and  Weymouth  ftiould  make  but  one  corpora- 
tion, and  enjoy  their  privileges  in  common  ; and  to 
this  was  owing  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  both.  In  the 
two  laft  reigns  mentioned,  a wooden  bridge,  with 
feventeen  arches,  was  built  from  hence  to  Weymouth, 
to  which,  as  well  as  its  church,  the  chief  contributors 
were  certain  citizens  of  London,  and  upon  its  decay 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1770.  It  is  united  with  Weymouth 
as  a port,  as  a corporation,  and  as  a market-town. 
At  Melcomb  Regis  was  a Dominican  priory. 

Weymouth  is  feparated  from  Melcomb  by  the  river, 
and  the  communication  kept  up  by  means  of  a draw- 
bridge, which  is  opened  for  the  admiflion  of  veflels. 
It  is  a well-frequented  port,  and  is  defended  by  two 
caftles,  Sandford  and  Portland.  The  harbour  is  a 
tide  harbour,  but  the  road  has  good  anchorage  in  four 
or  five  fathoms.  The  merchants  principally  trade  to 
Portugal  and  Newfoundland.  The  public  affembly- 
rooms  were  begun  in  the  year  1777,  by  fubfcription, 
and  a.  few  years  promifed  unfavourably  •,  but  for  fome 
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years  paft  it  has  become  one  of  the  tnoft  fafhionablo 
places  of  refort  for  fea- bathing  in  the  kingdom,  and 
has  been  honoured  with  feveral  vifits  of  the  royal  fa* 
mily.  Weymouth  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh 
parliament  : the  markets  are  on  Wednefday  and 
Friday. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Weymouth  is  the  ifland  of 
Portland,  as  it  is  called,  though  really  a peninfula, 
being  joined  to  the  continent  by  what  is  called  the 
Chefil  Bank,  which  has  a heap  of  pebbles  thrown  up 
by  the  fea,  which  reaches  from  Abbotfbury  to  Port* 
land.  This  ifland,  in  the  decline  of  the  Saxon  empire 
(for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  hiftorians  before  that  time), 
felt  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  more  than  any  other 
place.  At  the  end  of  the  Danifh  war,  it  became  part 
of  the  pofTeffions  of  the  church  of  'VVinchefter.  It  is 
fcarce  feven  miles  round,  and  is  encompaffed  with  a 
ridge  of  high  rocks,  but  is  lower  in  the  middle  parts, 
here  and  there  inhabited,  producing  plenty  of  corn, 
and  good  pafture  for  fheep,  but  fo  barren  of  wood, 
that  the  poorer  inhabitants  ufe  cow- dung  dried  in  the 
fun  for  firing.  Portland  continued  in  the  church  of 
Winchefter  till  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  I.  when 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  had  it  in  ex- 
change. The  quarries  at  the  well  end  of  the  ifland 
afford  excellent  ftone,  firlf  brought  into  repute  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Near  the  light-houfes  is  a remark- 
able cavern,  from  which  the  water  rifes  up  like  a 
fountain,  and  fmall  boats  fhelter  themfelves  in  it. 
Portland-race  is  a dangerous  eddy  of  two  tides  in  the 
calmeft  feafons.  Portiand-bill,  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  ifland,  is  a noted  place  for  feamen,  and  on  it 
are  fixed  two  light-houfes  for  the  direction  of  fhips. 
Portland  contains  only  one  parifh,  divided  into  feveral 
hamlets,  in  which  are  about  300  houfes.  In  the  year 
982  it  was  plundered  by  the  Danes } in  the  year 
1052  it  was  plundered  by  Earl  Godwin,  who  came 
with  a fleet  from  Bruges.  In  the  year  1404  it  was 
attacked  by  the  French,  but  they  were  fcon  repulfed* 
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It  Was  fortified  in  rthe  years  1587  and  1596.  Very 
early  in  the  civil  wars  it  was  feized  by  the  parliament. 

Two  miles  north-weft  from  Dorchefter  is  Wolver- 
ton,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Trenchards. 

Four  miles  foutn-eaft  from  Dorchefter,  on  the 
Frome,  is  Woodford  caftle,  now  a feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Ilchefter. 

Seven  miles  north  from  Dorchefter  is  Cerne,  or 
Cerne  Abbas,  which  laft  appellation  it  owes  to  an 
abby  of  Benedictines  founded  here  by  Ailmer,  a Saxon 
nobleman  and  earl  of  Cornwal,  in  the  year  987,  of 
which  are  but  fmall  remains.  On  the  fide  of  a fteep 
hill  to  the  eaft  of  the  town  is  a gigantic  human  figure, 
180  feet  in  height,  fuppofed  to  have  been  intended  as 
the  reprefentation  of  the  idol  Heil,  deftroyed  by  Au- 
guftine  the  monk  : other  traditions  confider  it  as  a fi- 
gure of  Cenric,  fon  of  Cuthred,  king  of  WefTex,  who 
was  killed  in  the  year  748.  Cerne  is  famous  for  ftrong 
beer,  much  of  which  is  fold  under  the  name  of  Dor- 
chefter. Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday. 

Four  miles  north-eaft  from  Cerne,  at  Bucklands 
Abbas,  is  an  ancient  camp,  where  arms  and  Roman 
coins  have  been  found. 

Six  miles  north -weft  from  Dorchefter,  on  the  river 
Frome,  lies  Frampton,  once  a market-town.  Here  is 
a feat  of  Mr.  Brown. 

Eleven  miles  and  a half  north-weft  from  Frampton 
is  Beaminfter,  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Bride,  or  Brit, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  at  Bridport.  In  this  parifh  are 
three  manors,  called  Beaminfter  Prima,  Beaminfter 
Secunda,  and  Beaminfter  Parfonatus,  annexed  to  three 
prebends  of  Salifbury  cathedral.  The  clothing  trade 
was  eftablifhed  in  this  town  at  an  early  period,  and  is 
ftill  in  a thriving  ftate.  Here  is  alfo  a confiderable 
fail-cloth  manufacture,  and  another  of  locks,  and  other 
iron,  tin,  and  copper  goods,  for  home  confumption 
and  exportation.  The  conveniency  of  water  has  af- 
forded great  encouragement  to.  the  tanning  bufmefs  ; 
-and  many  machines*  in  the  various  trades  of  the  town. 
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•are  worked  by  water  only.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
{lands  the  market-houfe,  which  is  a modern  building. 
The  quarter-feflions  were  held  here  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Charles  I.  Near  the  market-houfe  was  formerly  a 
crofs,  whofe  fite  was  exempt  from  the  tolls  of  the 
market.  The  market  is  on  Thurfday.  In  the 
church-yard  is  an  alms-houfe,  founded  in  the  year 
1634,  by  Sir  John  Strode  of  Parnham,  knt.  and  alfo 
a free-fchool  for  teaching  twenty  poor  boys  of  the 
town,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  founded  by 
Mrs.  Francis  Tucker,  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2000. 

Bridport,  an  ancient  feaport,  derives  its  name 
from  the  river  Bride  or  Brit,  which  runs  into  the  fea. 
It  confifts  of  three  good  flreets,  and  contains  about 
2$o  houfes.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  twune,  fail-cloth,  and  hats. 
It  has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Satur- 
day, and  a new  market-houfe  has  lately  been  ereCled. 
The  harbour,  which  is  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the 
town,  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved,  and  will 
admit  vefiels  of  200  tons.  The  fhore  of  the  harbour 
abounds  in  copperas  hones,  cornua  ammonis,  and 
ether  foffils.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  Bridport  had 
a mint : and  at  one  time  the  manufacture  of  hemp  was 
fo  great,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  cordage  for  the  Englifh  navy  fhould, 
for  a limited  time,  be  made  here,  or  within  five  miles 
of  it,  and  no-where  elfe ; which  ad  was  confirmed  by 
almoh  every  parliament  for  near  fixty  years.  Yet  this 
trade  is  funk  to  little  or  nothing,  though  the  foil  be- 
tween this  place  and  Beaminher  is  fo  fruitful  in  hemp, 
that  when  a man  wras  hanged,  it  w-as  proverbially 
faid,  he  w^as  dabbed  with  a Bridport  dagger. 

The  fituation  of  the  town  is  low.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Henry  VIE  and  afterwards  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Xing  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  by  whofe  charter 
two  bailiffs  are  to  be  chofen  yearly  out  of  fifteen  ca- 
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pital  burgefies  *,  and  the  corporation  was  empowered 
to  choofe  a recorder  and  town-clerk,  &c.  The 
buildings  are  chiefly  (tone,  and  rather  mean ; but 
fome  of  brick,  and  neatly  built.  The  quarter- fel- 
(ions  for  the  county  are  held  in  the  town-hall  once  a 
year.  Here  was  formerly  a priory,  which  flood  near 
the  bridge,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  now  a dwell- 
ing-houfe,  called  St.  John’s.  At  the  weft  end  of  the 
town  was  an  hofpital,  befides  which  there  are  three 
chapels.  At  Chidiock  was  an  ancient  caftle  of  a fa- 
mily of  the  fame  name,  afterwards  belonging  to  the 
Arundels,  deftroved  in  the  civil  wars.  Charmouth  is 
a pleafant  village,  near  the  fea,  on  the  fmall  river  Char, 
or  Carr.  Here  the  Danes  are  faid  to  have  landed,  and 
twice  to  have  defeated  the  Englifh  ; firft  in  the  reign  of 
Egbert,  in  the  year  833,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Ethel  - 
wolf,  in  the  year  840.  Charles  II.  had  a narrow 
efcape  here,  in  his  attempt  to  pafs  over  to  France. 
Five  miles  north  from  Charmouth  is  Lambert  caftle, 
an  ancient  camp  ; and  a little  further  to  the  north-eaft 
another,  at  Pilfdon  hill. 

At  Winterburn,  or  W interburn  Abbas,  is  a circle, 
twenty-eight  feet  diameter,  of  nine  ftones,  from  feveu 
to  three  feet  high  ; half  a mile  weft  of  them,  a (ingle 
(lone,  ten  feet  by  five ; and  half  a mile  further,  four 
more,  four  and  two  feet  high.  A number  of  barrows 
overfpreads  the  adjacent  down,  (ingle,  and  in  groups 
of  three  and  four.  Five  miles  weft  from  Winterburn, 
at  Chelcomb,  is  a large  ancient  camp.  At  Eggardon 
hill,  fix  miles  weft  from  Bridport,  is  a camp,  contain- 
ing about  fix  acres  ; at  Toller  Porcorum,  two  miles 
north  from  hence,  are  many  barrows  -,  and  two  miles 
from  Toller,  to  the  north-eaft,  at  Catftoke,  there  is 
an  ancient  fortification. 

r Axminfter  is  a market-town,  fituated  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  river  Ax,  on  the  borders  of  Dorfetfhire. 
The  addition  of  “ minder”  it  owes  to  a minder  found- 
ed by  King  Atheldan,  (or  feven  priefts,  to  pray  for  the 
fouls  of  thofe  who  fell  in  a battle  he  fought  againd 
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the  Danes  at  Bremaldown,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Befides  the  church,  there  are  places  of  worfhip  for  Ro- 
man-catholics, methodifts,  and  anabaptifls.  A manu- 
facture of  carpets,  wrought  with  needles  by  women, 
is  carried  on  with  considerable  reputation ; befides 
which  there  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  tapes, 
and  druggets.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town 
and  parifh  is  about  2500.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
About  a mile  to  the  fouth-weft  was  Newenham  abby, 
founded  by  Reginald  Mohun,  earl  of  Dunfler,  for 
Bernardine  monks,  or,  according  to  Tanner,  for  Cif- 
tertians,  which  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Honiton  is  a town  fituated  near  the  river  Otter,  in 
a rich  foil.  It  principally  confifts  of  one  large  flreet, 
of  houfes  moflly  built  fince  a lire  in  the  year  1765,  by 
which  160  houfes  were  confumed.  It  is  governed  by 
a portreeve,  cnofen  annually  as  the  lord  of  the  manor’s 
court,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is 
a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  firfi  kept  on  Sunday, 
till  altered  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  church 
Hands  on  a hill,  half  a mile  from  the  town  5 which 
being  found  inconvenient,  a new  chapel  was  built  in 
the  year  1743,  and,  after  being  burnt  down  in  17 65, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1769.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
firfi  manufacture  for  making  ferge  in  Devonfhire  was 
eftablifhcd  at  Honiton.  Large  quantities  of  butter  are 
fent  weekly  from  hence  to  London.  Five  miles  north 
from  Honiton  is  the  village  of  Dunkefwell,  where  there 
was  an  abby  for  Ciflertian  monks,  founded  by  William 
Briwere,  in  the  year  1201.  Heavitree  is  the  native 
place  of  Arthur  Duck,  an  eminent  civilian,  and  of  the 
learned  Hooker  ; and  Pinho,  a little  to  the  north,  gave 
birth  to  John  and  William  Reynolds,  the  one  a papift, 
the  other  a proteflant,  who  converted  each  other. 

„ Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  built  on 
the  river  Ex,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Englifh 
channel.  When  firfi  founded  is  altogether  unknown  \ 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  -pofiefTion  of  the  Romans. 
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Ptolemy  calls  It  Ifca,  and  Antoninus  Ifca  Danmonio- 
rum ; the  Saxons  called  it  Exceancefler,  Exeafler,  or 
Exceller  ; the  Britons  named  it  Caer  Ilk,  Caer  Uth, 
and  Pencaer.  In  Latin  it  is  called  Exonia,  from  whence 
the  modern  word  Exon.  It  is  fituated,  according  to 
William  of  Malmefbury,  in  a marfhy  dreary  foil,  which 
will  hardly  yield  good  oats,  and  often  producing  flraw 
without  corn.  The  cathedral  church  was  firft  founded 
by  Athelftan  in  the  year  922,  but  it  was  not  eredted  into 
a bifhopric  till  the  year  1046,  when  the  fee  was  brought 
hither  from  Crediton,  when  Leofric  the  bifhop  en- 
larged the  church,  and  eredled  a palace  for  himfelf. 
Exeter  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  had  fix  gates, 
mod  of  which  are  pulled  down.  Befides  the  cathedral, 
which  is  a magnificent  pile  of  building,  there  are 
eighteen  other  churches,  a few  chapels,  and  five  large 
meeting-houfes.  The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
recorder,  town-clerk,  &c.  and  was  incorporated  by 
King  John,  and  erecled  into  a county  by  Henry  VIII. 
All  pleas  and  civil  caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, recorder,  and  common-council ; criminal 
caufes,  and  private  wrongs,  are  judged  by  eight  aider- 
men,  who  are  juflices  of  the  peace.  In  the  north- 
well  corner  of  the  city  flood  the  caflle,  called  Rouge- 
mont,  from  the  colour  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
built,  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Weft  Saxon 
kings,  and  afterwards  made  the  feat  of  the  earls  of 
Cornwall.  Nothing  but  the  outer  walls  remain.  This 
caflle  was  completely  ruined  in  the  civil  wars,  when 
the  city  held  out  againft  Fairfax’,  who  blockaded  it  for 
two  months.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
guildhall  and  public  hofpital.  The  guildhall  is  a fpa- 
cious  and  convenient  building,  built  in  its  prefent 
form  in  the  year  1594,  but  repaired  in  1720.  The 
public  hofpital  was  eredled  by  fubfcription  in  the  year 
1740,  for  the  fick  and  lame  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Devon.  The  trade  of  the  city  of  Exeter  conlifts  prin- 
cipally in  the  exportation  of  coarfe  woollen  goods,  ma- 
nufactured in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwal,  and 
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Somerfet.  Thefe  goods  the  merchants  of  Exeter  buy 
rough  from  the  loom  •,  mill,  dye,  and  finifh  them  for 
life,  and  afterwards  export  them  : they  chiefly  coniift 
of  druggets,  duroys,  kcrfeys,  and  everlaftings,  which 
find  a ready  fale  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland* 
France,  and  Portugal,  to  the  annual  amount  of  more 
than  half  a million  fterling.  Befides  this,  the 
Eaft-India  company  take  off  a quantity  of  long-ells, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  about  105,000k  of  which 
about  a fourth  part  are  (hipped  at  Exeter  * the  re- 
mainder at  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth.  For  making 
thole  woollens,  about  4000  bags  of  wool  are  imported 
at  Exeter  from  Kent.  The  reft  of  the  wool  made  ufe 
of  is  the  product  of  Devonfhire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Exeter  likewife  imports  dyeing  drugs,  wines, 
and  fruit,  from  Spain  and  Italy,  linens  from  Germa- 
ny, and  hemp,  iron,  timber,  and  tallow,  from  the  Bal- 
tic. It  fends  fliips  to  the  Newfoundland  and  Green- 
land fifherics.  It  fupplies  the  country  round  with 
coal,  both  from  the  northern  collieries  and  from 
Wales  j and  it  has  an  exportation  of  corn,  efpecially 
oats,  to  London.  Exeter  was  twice  ravaged  by  the 
.Danes,  firft  in  the  year  875,  and  again  in  the  year 
1003,  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  when 
great  part  of  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground  * and  be- 
fore it  had  recovered  itfelf  the  laft  time,  it  was  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the 
year  1136  it  was  taken  by  Stephen  from  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  who  had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  fled 
thither,  Edward  I.  eftablifhed  a mint.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  it  was  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbeck, 
but  made  fo  brave  a defence,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  raile  the  fiege  ; and  the  king,  in  teftimony  of  the 
brave  conduct  of  the  citizens,  prefented  them  with  a 
fword,  which  he  himfelf'had  worn,  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  mayor  in  all  public  procefhons.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  it  was  afiaulted  by  a great  number  of 
jnfurgents,  out  of  Cornwal  and  Devonfhire,  headed 
by  Humphrey  Arundel,  but  held  out  till  the  rebels 
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were  attacked  by  Lord  John  RufTel,  and  defeated  with 
great  daughter,  on  Clyft  heath,  about  two  miles  eaft 
from  the  city,  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  1549, 
a day  annually  ©bferved  as  a day  of  thankfgiving, 
and  called  Jefus-day.  At  the  lent  affixes,  in  the  year 
1583,  while  fome  prifoners  were  arraigned,  a noifomc 
Imell  infeCled  a great  number  of  people,  and  many 
died  ; among  others  were  Serjeant  Flowerdbv,  who  fat 
as  judge,  Sir  John  Chichefter,  Sir  Arthur  Baffiet,  Sir 
Bernard  Drake,  Robert  Cary,  efq.  and  Thomas  Rifden, 
efq.juftices,  and  moll  of  the  jury,  faid  to  be  brought 
to  the  gaol  by  fome  Portuguefe  prifoners.  In  the  year 
1632  Lord  Hopton  attempted  to  take  it  for  Charles  L 
but  loon  after  he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  into  Corn- 
wall, it  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice.  In  the  year 
1645  was  befieged  by  General  Fairfax,  and  furren- 
dered  on  terms.  It  is  by  fome  fuppofed  that  here  Hood, 
a famous  monaftery,  called  Adeftancefter,  where  St. 
Boniface,  the  apoftle  of  the  Germans,  who  was  born 
at  Crediton,  was  educated,  under  Wolfhard,  about 
the  year  690.  We  are  told  that  there  were  anciently 
three  religious  houfes  within  the  clofe : the  fnft  a nun- 
nery, afterwards  the  dean’s  houfe;  the  fecond  a mo- 
naftery, reported  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Ethel- 
red  in  868  ; and  the  third  a monaftery  of  Benedictine 
monks,  founded  by  King  Athelftan  in  93  2 \ and  for 
this  laft  there  is  good  authority.  During  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes,  the  monks  left  the  city,  and  were  re- 
placed by  King  Edgar  in  968.  In  1003  they  were 
driven  out  by  Swein,  but  reftored  by  Canute  in  1019. 
When  the  biihoprics  of  St.  Germains  and  Crediton 
were  united,  and  the  fee  transferred  to  Exeter,  in  1050, 
the  monks  were  fent  to  Weftminfter  abby,  and  fecular 
canons  placed  in  their  room,  by  Bilhop  Leofric,  but 
the  chapter  was  not  fixed  for  a dean  and  prebendaries 
till  1 225.  In  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  revenues  of 
the  bifhopric  were  valued  at  1556L  14s.  6d.  but  fo 
much  has  been  wrefted  from  it,  that  it  is  now  only 
fet  down  in  the  king’s  books  at  300I.  I here  belong 
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to  the  cathedral  a bifhop,  dean,  twenty-four  preben- 
daries,  whereof  nine  are  refidentiaries,  four  archdea- 
cons, four  prieft-vicars,  eight  lay-vicars,  of  whom 
one  is  organift,  fix  fecondaries,  ten  chorifiers,  vergers, 
&c.  William  the  Conqueror,  or  his  fon  Rufus,  found- 
ed here  an  abby  of  Benedidline  monks.  A free  chapel 
for  four  prebendaries  was  founded  in  the  caftle,  by 
William  Avenill,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  An 
alien  priory  was  founded  by  Baldwin  de  Rivers,  earl 
of  Devon  : granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  King’s  college, 
Cambridge.  Without  the  gate  was  an  hofpital  for  le- 
pers, dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  founded  by 
W.  Fitz  Ralph  in  1 164.  A priory  or  hofpital  of  Au- 
guftines,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptill,  was  founded 
within  the  eaft'  gate  of  the  city,  by  Gilbert  and  John 
Long,  merchants,  of  Exeter,  about  the  year  1239, 
which  ftiil  continues  under  the  government  of  the  cor- 
poration. On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  was  a 
lioufe  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  in  the*  reign  of 
Edward  I.  which,  at  the  fuppreffion,  was  granted  to 
John,  lord  Ruffe!.  A houfe  of  Francifcan  friars  was 
iirft  built  near  the  town-wall,  between  the  north  and 
weft  gates,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  but  afterwards 
removed  without  the  l'outh  gate.  An  alms-houfe  for 
twelve  poor  men  and  twrelve  poor  women,  called  Fra- 
tres  Calendarum,  founded  by  John  Grandifon,  bifhop 
of  Exeter,  was  afterwards  converted  into  a college  for 
vicars  choral  of  the  cathedral,  incorporated  by  Henry 
VIII.  An  alms-houfe  was  founded  in  Prefton-ftreet, 
called  the  T en  Cells,  for  ten  poor  women,  by  Simon, 
Grendon,  about  the  year  1406.  In  Rock’s-lane  was 
an  hofpital,  founded  by  Sir  William  Bonville,  in  1407. 
Another  hofpital,  called  God’s  lioufe,  was  fituated 
without  the  fouth  gate,  founded  by  William  Wynard, 
recorder  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  Flenry  IV.  An 
alms-houfe  was  founded,  likewife  without  the  fouth 
gate,  by  John  Palmer,  in  1479*,  an<i  another  alrns- 
houle,  at  the  eaft  end  of  Exbridge,  by  John  Moore, 
mayor,  and  Bartholomew  Fortefcue.  St,  Catherine’s. 
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alms-honfe,  founded  by  John  Stevyns,  M.  D.  and  ca- 
non refidentiary,  is  {till  exifting,  under  the  dean  and 
chapter.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  high  altar,  in  the 
cathedral,  were  erected,  and  are  {till  to  be  feen  per- 
fect as  when  firft  made,  three  feats  or  alcoves,  adorned 
with  Gothic  carvings,  to  the  height  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet,  which  are  fupported  with  brafs  pillars : in 
the  middle  of  thefe  was  the  bifiiop  inftalled  by  the  king 
and  queen.  The  form  of  words  thus  : 

I Kynge  Edward,  taking  Leofricke  bye  the  Ryghte 
H amide,  and  Edythe  my  Hfueene  bye  the  Lefte , doe 
infalle  hym  the  fyfle  and  mojl  famous  Byfchoppe  of 
Exon , Wythe  a grate  Defyre  of  Aboundance  of  Blef- 
fynges  to  all  fuch  as  Jhall  furder  and  encreafe  the 
fame  ; but  wythe  a fearful  and  execrable  Curfe  on. 
all  fuch  as  fjall  diminifj  or  take  anye  thynge  from  it* 
The  church  may  be  faid  to  be  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years  in  building-,  for  Robert  Warlewaft, 
made  bifihop  in  1150,  built  the  choir;  Peter  Quivil„ 
who  afcended  the  epifcopal  throne  in  1280,  the  body 
of  the  church;  John  Grandifon,  confecrated  in  1327,, 
the  two  laft  arches  at  the  weft  end,  and  covered  the 
whole  roof ; and  Peter  Courtenay,  then  bilhop  of  Exe- 
ter, afterwards  of  Winchefter,  completed  the  north 
tower,  in  1485  : and  very  remarkable  it  is  to  behold, 
the  uniformity  with  which  it  was  carried  on;  for  no- 
body can  difcover  the  leaft  incongruity  in  the  parts,  fo 
much  is  it  like  the  workmanlhip  of  one  and  the  fame 
architect.  There  are  fome  ancient  funeral  monu- 
ments in  the  cathedral ; but,  firft,  let  us  take  notice 
of  the  biihop’s  throne  in  the  choir,  which,  at  the  dif- 
folution  of  epifcopacy,  in  King  Charles  Ids  time,  was* 
as  an  ufelefs.  thing,  taken  down  ; but,  whether  the 
workmen  employed  to  do  it  were  well  affedted  to  that 
order,  or  elfe  had  private  inftrudtions  from  fomebody  in 
power,  who  forefaw  that  it  would  fome  time  or  other 
be  of  ufe  again,  certain  it  is,  that  a great  deal  of  care 
Was  taken  of  the  materials ; for  it  is  now  replaced* 
VOL*  II.  R 
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&nd  every  part  of  it  as  found  as  when  firft  made.  The 
Gothic  carvings  about  the  canopy  are  at  leaft  fixty  feet 
high,  and  a vaft  deal  of  good  workmanfhip  of  that  kind 
is  about  it ; it  appears  coeval  with  the  fee.  The  ca- 
thedral hath  two  fteeples,  one  at  each  end  of  the  crofs 
building.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Lady’s  chapel, 
now  converted  into  a library,  is  a monument  of  Sir 
Peter  Carew  and  his  lady.  There  are  other  little  cha- 
pels, and  in  them  feveral  ancient  monuments  : to  wit. 
Sir  Gaven  Carew’s  and  his  lady’s  (they  were  both 
poifoned) ; Biffiop  Stafford’s  (who  was  once  chancellor 
of  England)  ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barret’s  (a  hearfe  cut  in- 
marble) ; Biffiop  Cotton’s  ; Sir  John  Gilburne’s  and 
his  lady’s  ; Bilhop  Carey’s ; Biffiop  Branfcombe’s  ; Bi- 
fnop  Oldham’s  in  the  wall  (he  was  excommunicated); 
Bifhop  Stapleton’s,  and  one  of  his  brother’s,  a knight ; 
Sir. Thomas  Speke’s  ; one  of  another  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
who  died  at  Rofs  in  Ireland  ; Mr.  Harbin’s  *,  Dean 
Lacy’s,  his  effigies  as  naked,  carved  in  done  (he  wa-s 
found  dead  in  his  ftudy) ; Biffiop  Maffiam’s  ; and  one 
of  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonffiire  ; another  of  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hereford  *,  Bifhop  Lacy’s,  who  built  the  chap- 
ter-houfe  *,  and,  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  wings,  a 
monument  of  Leofricus,  the  firft  biffiop  of  Exeter  ; 
the  Lord  Chichefter’s.  Bifhop  Stapleton,  above  men- 
tioned, was  the  pious  founder  of  Exeter  college,  in 
Oxford ; which  fociety,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
their  benefactor,  a few  years  ago  repaired  and  beauti- 
fied his  monument,  which,  in  regard  to  fome  of  the 
carvings  about  it,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  chap*- 
ter-houfe  is  oblong,  like  a chapel,  handfomely  gilded 
on  the  top.  There  is  a good  area  about  the  church. 
The  altar-piece  is  a reprefentation  of  the  in  fide  of 
the  church  in  perfpeCtive,  a fine  piece  of  painting,  and, 
excepting  only  a little  injury  it  received  from  the 
fwords  of  the  faints  militant  in  the  civil  wars,  exceed- 
ingly well  preferved.  The  fine  painted  glafs  (of  which 
there  is  a great  deal)  underwent  the  fury  of  the  fame 
reformers,  who,  after  they  had  made  forcible  entry* 
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'and  <c  taken  to  themfelves  this  houfe  of  God  in  pollef- 
fion,”  under  the  umbrage  of  an  ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  28th  of  Auguft,  1643,  broke  out  the  belt 
of  thofe  paintings,  and  irretrievably  ruined  all  the 
fcripture  hiftory  therein  reprefented  : neither  was  their 
rage  confined  to  thofe  brittle  materials  ; for  the  carved 
figures  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  kings,  &c.  of 
Which  there  were  a great  many,  became  objedfs  of 
their  zeal.  The  river  Ex  was  anciently  navigable  up 
to  the  city,  till,  in  the  year  13 11,  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
out  of  fpite  to  the  inhabitants,  made  wears  and  dams 
to  obftrudt  the  navigation,  fince  which  veffels  unload 
at  Topfham.  The  nrft  bridge  at  Exeter  was  eredted 
in  the  year  1250,  by  Walter  Gervis,  a citizen.  Three 
markets  are  held  weekly,  on  Wednefday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  one  of  which  was  fir  ft  inftituted  in  the  year 
1538,  for  the  fale  of  ferges,  of  which  from  eighty 
thoufand  to  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds’  worth  have 
been  fold  in  one  day.  Exeter  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

At  Cowick,  about  a mile  fouth  from  Exeter,  was  a 
Benedidtine  monaftery,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Bee  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  afterwards  to  Taviftock.  Chudleigh  con- 
tains above  three  hundred  houfes,  and  has  a weekly 
market  on  Saturday.  Here  was  formerly  a palace  be- 
longing to  the  bifhops  of  Exeter.  The  chief  employ 
of  the  poor  is  in  the  woollen  manufadd  ure.  About  a 
mile  from  it  is  Ogbrook,  the  feat  of  Lord  Clifford. 

Afhburton,  fituated  in  a vally  half  a mile  from 
the  Dart,  is  one  of  the  ftannary  towns  of  Devonfhire, 
and  the  neighbouring  hills  were  formerly  much  cele- 
brated for  their  mines  of  copper  and  tin.  The  manu- 
facture of  ferge  is  confiderable,  and  a market  is  held 
for  the  fale  of  wool  and  yarn,  befides  another  on  Satur- 
day for  corn  and  provifions.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  other  ftannary  towns  are  Chegford* 
Plympton,  and  Taviftock.  Four  miles  north  front 
Afhburton  is  Hey  Tor,  a huge  rock,  which  gives 
1 name  to  a hundred  ; and  about  a mile  further,  towards 
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the  weft,  lies  Withycomb,  where,  in  the  year  1638, 
by  a ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  three  perfons 
were  killed,  and  fixty-two  wounded,  in  the  church, 
during  divine  fervice.  A little  to  the  welt  of  Buck- 
faftleigh  are  the  remains  of  a monaftery  of  Ciftertians, 
founded  in  the  year  1137  by  Ethelwald  Pomery. 
Brent  is  a fmall  town,  and  had  a market  on  Saturday, 
on  the  river  Aven,  which  rifes  in  Dartmoor,  and  runs 
into  the  Englifh  channel  in  Bigburybay. 

Plymouth,  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  feaports. 
is  fituated  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Plym, 
In  a bay  of  the  Englifh  channel,  called  Plymouth  found, 
capable  of  receiving  a thoufand  fail.  The  mouth  ol 
the  Tamar  is  called  Hamoaze,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Plym,  Catwater.  It  was  anciently  called  Sutton,  and 
feems  to  have  confided  of  two  villages,  Sutton  V autorl 
and  Sutton  Prior,  and  arofe  from  a fifhing  village,  or 
account  of  its  double  harbour,  to  be  a place  of  greal 
confequence,  and  is  well  fortified.  It  is  defended  b] 
feveral  forts,  mounted  with  near  three  hundred  guns 
and  a citadel  ere£ted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  oppo- 
iite  to  St.  Nicholas’s  ifland,  which  contains  a larg* 
florehoufe,  and  five  regular  baftions.  In  war  time  th< 
outward-bound  convoys  frequently  rendezvous  here 
and  homeward-bound  vefiels  frequently  put  in  here  fo- 
pilots,  or  for  a wind.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
part  of  this  town  was  burnt  by  the  French,  and  in  th< 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  fix  hundred  houfes  were  burnt  b1 
the  fame  enemy.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  iytl 
century,  Plymouth  adhered  to  the  parliament,  an< 
flood  a fiege  of  the  royal  army  for  fome  months.  A 
the  reftoration  Charles  II.  built  a fort  between  the  fe 
and  the  town,  which  keeps  the  inhabitants  in  awe,  an< 
defends  the  harbour.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  th 
pilchard  fifhery,  and  a confiderable  trade  to  the  Strait 
of  Newfoundland.  Plymouth  is  governed  by  a mayoi 
aldermen,  & c.  and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifi 
parliament.  Here  are  three  markets  weekly,  on  Mon 
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day,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday.  Plymouth  has  two 
churches,  beiides  places  of  worihip  for  diffenters. 
Here  was  formerly  a friary  of  Francifcans.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  ?yo5ooo. 

Plymouth  Dock  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta 
mar,  called  the  Ham  Ouze,  or  Plamoaze,  and  was  firft 
defigned  for  the  purpofe  of  a wet  and  dry  dock,  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  to  which  two  others  have  been 
added  fince,  with  all  the  conveniences  for  building  and 
repairing  finips,  hewn  out  of  a mine  of  date,  and  lined 
with  Portland  (lone.  After  the  docks  were  conftrudted, 
ftorehoufes  were  built  for  the  arms,  rigging,  fails,  &c. 
with  houfes  for  the  officers  of  different  kinds  to  live  in. 
Here  are  alfo  commodious  barracks,  and  a military 
hofpital ; all  which,  together  with  houfes  of  tradefmen, 
&c»  have  made  Plymouth  Dock  nearly  as  large  as 
Plymouth  itfelf. 

At  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  found  was  a large  and 
dangerous  rock,  covered  at  high  water,  but  at  low 
water  bare,  where  many  a good  veffel  has  been  loft, 
when  they  thought  all  their  dangers  at  an  end.  On 
February  15,  1760,  in  a dreadful  hurricane,  that  did 
great  mifchief  both  by  land  and  fea,  the  Ramilies,  a 
very  fine  feeond-rate  man-of-war.  Captain  Taylor 
commander,  with  734  men  on  board,  was  loft.  Being 
embayed  between  the  Bolt-head  and  Bolt-tail  (which 
firft  they  had  miftaken  for  the  Ram-head,  and  imagined 
they  were  going  into  Plymouth  found),  and  clofe  upon 
the  rocks,  they  let  go  their  anchor,  and  cut  away  all 
their  mails,  and  rode  fafe  till  the  evening ; when  the 
gale  increafed  fo  much,  that  the  hull  parted,  and  only 
one  midfhipman  and  twenty-five  men,  out  of  the  whole 
number,  jumped  upon  the  rocks,  and  were  faved. 

Upon  the  rock,  which  was  called  the  Eddyftone 
from  its  fituation,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Winftanley 
undertook  to  build  a light-houfe  for  the  diredlion  of 
failors,  and  with  great  art  and  expedition  finiffied  it  j 
which  work,  confidering  its  height,  the  magnitude  of 
its  building,  and  the  little  hold  there  was  to  faften  it  to 
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the  rock,  ftood  to  admiration,  and  bore  out  many  a 
bitter  dorm.  Mr.  Windanley  often  vifited,  and  fre- 
quently ftrengthened  the  building  by  new  works  ; and 
was  fo  confident  of  its  firmnefs  and  (lability,  that  he 
ufually  faid  to  thofe  who  doubted  its  (landing  in  hard 
weather,  that  he  only  defired  to  be  in  it  when  a dorm 
fhould  happen.  But,  in  the  dreadful  temped  of  No- 
vember 27j  1703?  when  he  happened  to  be  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  his  wi(h,  he  would  fain  have  been  on 
fhore,  making  fignals  for  help,  but  no  boat  durd  go 
off  to  him ; and  in  the  morning,  after  the  dorm,  no- 
thing was  to  be  feen  but  the  bare  rock,  the  light-houfe 
being  gone,  in  which  Mr.  Windanley  and  all  that 
were  with  him  perifhed  : and,  a few  days  after,  a mer- 
chant (hip,  called  the  Winchelfea,  homeward  bound 
from  Virginia,  not  knowing  the  light-houfe  was  down, 
ran  foul  of  the  rock,  and  was  lod,  with  all  her  lading, 
and  mod  of  her  men.  There  was  another  light-houfe 
built  on  the,  fame  rock,  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity-, 
houfe,  in  purfuance  of  an  acd  of  parliament  paffed  irt 
the  fifth  of  Queen  Anne  ; but,  December  2,  1755,  this 
took  fire,  and  all  the  timber  work  was  burnt ; but  the 
done  work,  thirty  feet  high,  and  founded  on  the  rock, 
remained  unhurt.  Admiral  Wed,  at  Plymouth,  fee- 
ing the  fire,  fent  out  a boat,  and  brought  off  the  two 
men,  who  had  the  care  of  the  place.  Another  was 
built  within  four  years,  which  was  alfo  burnt  in  1770, 
and  rebuilt  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  The  building, 
as  it  is  now  condrucled,  confids  of  four  rooms,  one 
over  the  other,  and  at  the  top  a gallery  and  lantern. 
The  done  floors  are  flat  above,  but  concave  beneath, 
and  are  kept  from  preffing  againd  the  Tides  of  the  build- 
ing by  a chain  let  into  the  walls.  Portland  done  and 
granite  are  united  together  by  a drong  cement,  and  let 
into  horizontal  deps  by  dove-tails  on  the  fouth-wed. 
The  ingenious  architedl  difcovered  that  Portland  done 
was  likely  to  be  dedroyed  by  a marine  animal,  and 
£S  the  working  of  granite  was  very  expenfive  and  labo- 
rious, the  external  part  only  was  conftru&ed  with  this,. 
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and  the  internal  part  with  the  other.  To  form  aftrong 
and  broad  bafe,  and  a ftrong  bulk  of  matter  to  refill 
the  waves,  the  foundation  is  one  entire  folid  mafs  of 
Hones,  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet,  engrafted  into 
each  other,  and  united  by  every  means  of  additional 
ilrength.  It  is  about  eighty  feet  in  height. 

Men  and  horfes  are  conveyed  crofs  the  Tamar  by  a 
ferry,  called  Crimble  palfage  ; it  is  fafe  in  fair  weather, 
but  dangerous  when  the  wdnd  is  high.  On  the  oppolite 
fide  is  Mount Edgecumbe,  in  the  parifh  of  Maker,  which, 
though  joined  to  a part  of  Cornwall,  is  itfelf  in  Devon- 
{hire.  On  this  fpot  is  the  charming  feat  of  the  noble  earl 
fo  called.  It  is  related,  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  admiral  of  the  Spanilh  armada,  when  failing  up 
the  channel,  in  the  year  1588,  was  fo  charmed  with, 
the  lituation,  that  he  marked  it  for  himfelf  in  the  de- 
ligned  partition  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  made  a gar- 
rifon  for  Charles  I.  Maker  fteeple  is  a fea-mark  ; and 
about  three  miles  to  the  fouth  is  the  village  of  Rame, 
the  chapel  of  which  is  fituated  on  a promontory  called 
Rame-head.  Palfage  point,  weft  of  the  entrance  into 
Plymouth  found,  is  a mile  and  a half  north-eall  from. 
Rame-head 5 and  between  Pall  age  point  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe  lies  Caufand  bay. 
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LYME,  or  Lyme  Regis,  is  a feaport  and  a borough. 
It  might  be  truly  faid,  that  Lyme  Regis  has  neither 
creek  of  bay,  road  or  river,  and  yet  a harbour  has 
been  conftru&ed.  The  materials  for  it  were  vaft  rocks 
weighed  up  out  of  the  fea,  with  empty  cafks  (at  what 
time  we  know  not),  which  calks  being  placed  in  a 
regular  order  to  a confiderable  breadth,  and  carried  out 
a great  way,  fome  fay  three  hundred  yards,  the  inter- 
ftices  being  filled  up  with  earth,  high  and  thick  walls 
of  {tone  were  built  upon  thofe  rocks  in  the  main  fea, 
and  fo  thick,  that  large  buildings  (among  them  a hand- 
fome  cuftom-houfe  upon  pillars,  with  a corn-market 
under  it,  and  warehoufes)  have,  been  eredted  thereon. 
Oppofite  to  this,  but  farther  into  the  fea,  is  another 
wall  of  the  fame  workmanfhip,  which  erodes  the  end 
of  the  firft,  and  comes  about  with  a tail  parallel  to  that. 
But  the  point  of  the  firll  or  main  wall  is  the  entrance 
Into  the  port,  and  the  fecond  or  oppofite  wall  breaking 
the  violence  of  the  fea  from  the  entrance,  the  (hips  go 
into  the  bafon,  and  being  defended  from  all  winds,  ride 
there  as  fecure  as  in  a mill-pond  or  wet-dock.  This 
lingular  work,  which  anfwers  the  intention  of  a pier. 
Is  called  the  Cobbe ; and  for  keeping  it  in  conftant  re- 
pair (which  is  done  at  the  expence  of  the  town,  and 
proves  fometimes  very  chargeable)  there  are  annually 
chofen  two  Cobbe  wardens.  It  was  formerly  a place  of 
confiderable  trade,  but  has  declined  fince  the  end  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1644  it  ftood  a fiege 
of  two  months  againft  the  forces  of  Charles  I.  Off  this 
place  the  Englifh  fleet  firft  engaged  the  Spanifh  armada, 
1 he  duke  of  Monmouth  landed  here  on  the  nth  of 
June,  1685,  with  about  fourfeore  followers.  In  the 
town  or  neighbourhood  Sir  George  Summers  was  born, 
who  difeovered  the  Bermudas  iflands,  and  which  from 
him  were  alfo  called  Summers  iflands,  Lyme  is  a 
corporation,  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
has  a weekly  market  on  Friday.  Lyme  might  be 
{Lengthened  by  a fort  5 but  as  the  walls  of  the  Cobbe 
are  ftrm  enough  to  carry  what  guns  they  pleafe  to  plant 
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upon  them,  they  did  not  feem  to  think  it  needful, 
efpecially  as  the  (bore  is  convenient  for  batteries  ; they 
have  therefore  fome  guns  planted  in  proper  places,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Cobbe  and  the  town.  Neverthe- 
lefs  it  fuffered  by  the  French  war  in  the  reign  of  Qunen 
Anne,  but  is  recovered  fince.  Many  handfome  {tone 
houfes  have  been  lately  built  by  merchants  redding  there. 

Before  we  leave  Lyme  Regis,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  mention,  that,  notwithftanding  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  writers  fpeak  of  the  conltrudtion  of  this  port 
as  fomething  very  fmgular  and  extraordinary,  yet  none 
have  propofed  the  imitation  of  it,  though  there  cannot 
be  a more  pregnant  inftance  than  this,  of  the  poffibL 
lity  of  making  (though  it  may  be  in  a better  manner)  a 
port  upon  almoft  any  part  of  our  coaft,  where  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  country  required,  or  the  opening  fuch 
a port  fhould  appear  the  moll  probable  means  of  im- 
proving it  \ one  or  other  of  which  circumltances  would 
turn  fuch  ports  to  the  advantage  of  moll  of  the  mari- 
time counties  in  this  illand.  After  all,  Lyme,  confL 
dering  the  bignefs  of  it,  may  pafs  for  a place  of  wealth* 
Here  we  find  the  merchants  begin  to  trade  in  the 
pilchard  fifhing,  though  not  to  fo  confiderable  a degree 
as  they  do  farther  weft,  the  pilchards  feldom  coming 
up  fo  high  eaftward  as  Portland,  and  not  very  often  fo 
high  as  Lyme. 

Eleven  miles  and  a half  weft  from  Colyford  is  Ot- 
tery  St.  Mary,  a town  on  the  left  fide  of  the  river 
Otter,  with  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday.  Here  was 
a college  of  black  monks,  founded  by  Grandifon,  bi- 
fhop  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Ilf.  At  Fen- 
niton,  or  Veniton,  two  miles  north  from  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  the  Cornifh  rebels  were  defeated  by  Sir  John 
Rulfel  and  Lord  Grey.  Four  miles  fouth  from  Coly- 
ton,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Ex,  is  Seaton,  formerly  a 
feaport,  but  the  harbour  is  choked  up  with  land* 
Axmouth,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  is  in  a 
fimilar  Hate.  Colyton,  or  Culliton,  fix  miles  well  from 
Lyme,  is  iituated  on  the  river  Coly,  which  after  runs 
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into  the  Ax.  ■ It  has  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday, 
John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  born  at  Afh,  about 
two  miles  from  Colyton,  in  the  year  1642.  Topfham 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Ex,  and  is  the  proper  port  for 
the  city  of  Exeter,  with  a quay  and  a cuftom-houfe. 
Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Saturday.  Four  miles 
fouth  from  Topfham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ex,  is 
Powderham  caflle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by 
William  Dewe,  one  of  the  followers  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  It  is  now  the  feat  of  Lord  Courtnay. 
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SIDMOUTH  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  at  the  mouth 
of  a imall  river,  called  the  Side,  and  was  anciently  a 
confiderable  feaport ; but  the-  harbour  is  fo  choked 
up  with  fand,  that  no  large  veffels  can  get  in.  It  how- 
ever is  a confiderable  fifhing-town,  and  in  the  feafon 
much  frequented  by  company  for  the  benefit  of  fea- 
bathing.  Here  was  formerly  an  alien  priory,  cell  to 
the  Benedidfine  abby  at  Montbury  in  Normandy, 
and  afterward  to  Sion  abby.  At  Otterton  there  was  a 
priory  of  black  monks.  The  river  Otter,  which  rifes 
oh  the  north- eafl  part  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of 
Somerfetfliire,  runs  into  the  fea  a little  below  the  town. 
Exmouth  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Ex, 
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near  its  mouth.  It  was  once  defended  by  a caftle. 
The  river  Ex  rifes  in  the  weftern  part  of  Exmoor,  and 
palling  by  Exeter,  Topfham,  &c.  empties  itfelf  into 
the  fea.  It  was  by  the  Roman  writers  called  Ifca,  and 
by  the  Britons  Ifc.  V elfels  take  pilots  on  board  at 
Exmouth,  to  pafs  the  bar,  and  conduct  them  up  to 
Topfham.  Three  miles  north-eaft  from  Exmouth  is* 
Budeleigh,  or  Budley,  where  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  was 
born.  It  was  once  a market-town. 
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NEWTON  BUSHEL  is  fituated  on  the  river  Teign, 
and  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday.  Newton  Ab- 
bot is  a village  adjoining.  The  river  Teign  rifes  in  two 
ftreams  : one  a little  to  the  fouth  of  Chegford,  called 
the  Weft  Teign  ; the  other  about  two  miles  north  o£ 
Afhburton  ; both  unite  a little  below  Newton  Bufhel : 
the  united  ftream  foon  after  widens  confiderably,  and, 
after  a further  courfe  of  fix  or  feven  miles,  runs  into 
the  Englifh  channel  at  Teignmouth.  Teignmouth  is 
eoropofed  of  two  villages,  eaft  and  weft,  each  of  which 
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has  a church.  Some  veffels  are  fitted  out  for  the  New- 
foundland frihery,  and  feveral  employed  in  the  coafting 
trade.  In  the  year  800  the  Danes  landed,  and  after 
having  killed  the  commanding  officer,  took  the  place  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Drench.  Eaft  Teignmouth  was  once  a borough,  and 
endowed  with  confiderable  privileges ; one  of  which 
yet  remains,  that  of  claiming  whatfoever  valuable  is 
found  about  the  body  of  any  perfon  drowned  between 
the  Clerk  Rock  northward,  and  a place  called  Hackney, 
to  the  fouth.  Here  was  alfo  a prifon ; and  a market 
was  held  on  Sunday,  till  put  a flop  to  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Eafl  of  the  haven  is  a fhoal  of  fand.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  formerly  a fort,  now  in 
ruins.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  18.50.  Be- 
tween Newton  Bufhel  and  Teignmouth  is  Bifhop’s 
Teignton,  a village  where  was  anciently  a fancluary, 
and  a palace  belonging  to  the  bifhops  of  Exeter,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Dawlifh,  about  two  miles 
north  from  Teignmouth,  is  near  the  coaft,  and  much 
frequented  in  the  feafon  as  a watering  place.  Six  miles 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Newton  Bufhel,  near  the  fea,  an 
abby  was-  founded  in  a village  called  Tor  Mohun, 
about  the  year  1196,  by  William  Brewer,  for  Pre- 
snonfrratenfian  * monks.  Torbay  is  a celebrated  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  Englifh  navy  againft  wefterly 
winds,  about  twelve  miles  in  circuit ; but  fometimes, 
efpecially  with  a foutherly  or  fouth-eaft  wind,  {hips 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  bay,  and  put  out  to  fea, 
or  run  into  Dartmouth  for  fhelter.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  King  William  III.  landed  here  in 
1688  ; as  it  is  faid  the  Emperor  Vefpafian  did,  when 
he  came  againft  Arviragus,  king  of  Britain.  Near  Tor 
is  Mary  church,  faid,  but  on  what  authority  I know 
not,  to  be  the  fir  ft  church  founded  in  the  county, 
Totnefs,  a town  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dart,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fea,  was  anciently 
furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a caftle, 
great  part  of  which  is  yet  remaining.  It  is  a corpo- 
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tation,  inverted  by  charter  of  King  John  in  a mayor 
and  burgeffes,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  river  here  is  broad,  and  the  tide  flows  ten  or 
twelve  feet  at  the  bridge.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  people  is  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  and  fi thing. 
There  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuefday  and  Sa- 
turday. According  to  the  legend  this  is  the  port 
where  Brute  landed.  Here  was  a priory  of  black 
monks,  founded  by  Ivel  de  Totnefs,  lord  of  Barn- 
Itaple  *,  an  hofpital,  and  a houfe  for  lepers.  Berry 
Pomeroy,  a village  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  op- 
pofite  Totnefs,  owes  its  name  to  the  noble  family  of 
Pomeroy,  who  had  formerly  a caftle  here.  Modbury 
was  anciently  a borough,  and  fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  has  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday.  Mod- 
bury is  noted  for  a liquor  called  white  ale.  Yealmton 
is  ftuated  on  a river  called  Yealme,  which  runs  into 
the  Englifh  channel  about  five  miles  below.  Here 
Ethelwald,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  had  a palace. 
Plympton  Earl,  or  Plympton  Maurice,  is  an  ancient 
borough  and.  corporation,  governed  by  a mayor  and  al- 
dermen. It  confifts  of  two  ftreets,  in  which  are  about 
two  hundred  houfes.  Here  was  a caftle  belonging  to  the 
ancient  earls  of  Devon,  and  fome  of  the  houfes  are  held 
on  the  tenure  of  caftle-guard,for  defending  and  repairing 
it,  though  now  in  ruins.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  bo- 
lides another  for  cattle,  held  every  fecond  Wednefday 
in  the  month.  This  place  was  alfo  called  Plympton 
Thomas,  out  of  refpedt  to  Thomas  a Becket.  At 
Plympton  St.  Mary  was  a priory  of  black  canons, 
founded  by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  changed  by  the 
Bilhop  of  Exeter  to  canons  regular,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  L Near  Plympton  is  Saltram,  a feat  of  Lord 
Borringdon. 
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NEAR  Newton  Bufliel  is  Ford,  a feat  of  Lord 
Courtenay. 

At  Kingfweare  we  erofs  the  river  to  Dartmouth, 
fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Dart,  whence  it  enters  the  Englifh  Channel.  Brice 
tells  us,  it  is  compofed  of  three  diftindt  towns,  and 
that  its  connected  name  is  Clifton,  Dartmouth,  Hard- 
nefs.  Clifton,  the  moil  ancient  of  the  three,  derives  its 
name  from  the  cliffs  of  the  harbour  ; it  is  alfo  called 
the  fouth  town  and  St.  Patrock,  or  St.  Patrick,  from 
a chapel  dedicated  to  that  faint,  contiguous  to  the 
caftle.  Dartmouth,  was  next  built,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  fituation.  It  is  alfo  called  North  Town, 
in  refpedt  to  Clifton  and  St.  Saviour’s,  from  a chapel. 
Hardnefs  was  laft  built,  and  is  the  moft  northerly  of 
the  three.  Dartmouth  is  however  now  ufed  to  fignify 
the  whole.  It  is  large  and  populous,  with  a convenient 
haven,  capable  of  receiving  ^oo  {hips  into  its  bafon. 
The  entrance  is  defended  by  a caftle,  and  two  plat- 
forms of  guns.  It  was  incorporated  by  King  John  for 
a mayor  and  aldermen,  and  Edward  III.  granted  the 
burgeftes  the  privilege  of  being  toll  free  throughout 
England.  The  ftreets  are  irregular,  feated  one  above 
another,  and  the  houfes  generally  lofty.  The  quay  is 
large,  and  in  the  ftreet  before  it,  many  confiderable 
merchants  refide,  who  trade  to  Portugal,  Italy,  &c* 
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With  fiih  from  Newfoundland,  bringing  back  wines, 
oil,  and  fruit.  There  are  twenty  cqafting  veftels  be- 
longing to  the  port,  and  about  330  employed  in  fifliing 
and  foreign  trade.  Dartmouth  is  efteemed  a good 
nurfery  for  feamen,  not  lefs  than  3000  hands  being 
employed  in  the  fifhery,  a certain  proportion  of  which 
by  order  of  parliament  muff:  be  landmen.  There  are 
three  churches,  one  of  which  is  fituated  on  d hill,  and 
the  tower,  fixty-nine  feet  in  height,  is  a lea-mark. 
Here  are  three  charity-fchools.  The  market  for  corn 
and  provilions  is  on  Friday,  but  that  for  fiih  daily.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  town  was  burned  by  the 
French.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  befieged  and  taken 
by  General  Fairfax  for  the  parliament,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV..  In  the  year  1704,  Monfieur 
Chattel,  a French  captain  who  had  burned  Plymouth, 
and  made  a defeent  here,  was  intercepted  with  his 
men,  and  made  prifoner  by  the  country  people,  among 
whom  the  women  are  faid  to  have  diflinguifhed  them - 
felves  by  their  bravery.  The  opening  into  Dartmouth 
harbour  is  not  broad,  but  the  channel  deep  enough 
for  the  biggeft  fhip  in  the  royal  navy  ; the  Tides  of  the 
entrance  are  high  mounted  with,  rocks  ; without 
which,  juft  at  the  firft  narrowing  of  the  paflage,  ftands 
a good  ftrong  fort  beyond  a platform  of  guns,  which 
commands  the  port. 

The  narrow  entrance  is  not  much  above  half  a 
mile  ; and  then  it  opens,  and  makes  a bafon,  or  har- 
bour, able  to  receive  500  fail  of  {hips,  where  they1 
may  ride  with  the  greateft  fafety  ; and  the  entrance 
may  be  chained  up  on  occafion.  “ I went  out  in  a 
boat  to  view  this  entrance,  and  the  caftle,  or  fort,  that 
commands  it  \ and  coming  back  with  the  tide  of  flood, 
I obferved  fome  fmall  jBfh  to  {kip  and  play  upon  the 
furface  of  the.  water  ; upon  which  I afked,  what  fifth 
they  were  ? Immediately  one  of  the  rowers  or  feamen 
ftarted  up  in  the  boat,  and  throwing  his  arms  abroad, 
as  if  he  had  been  mad,  cries  out  as  loud  as  he  could 
bawl,  a fcool  ! a fcool  ! The  word  was  taken  on  the 
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fhore  as  haftily  as  it  would  have  been  on  land  if  h<$ 
had  cried  fire  j and  by  that  time  we  reached  the 
quay,  the  town  was  all  in  a kind  of  an  uproar. 

“ The  matter  was,  that  a great  fhoal,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  a fcool  of  pilchards,  came  fwimming  with  the 
tide  diredlly  out  of  the  fea  into  the  harbour.  The 
boat- owner  lamented  his  being  unprepared  for  them  ; 
for  he  faid,  that  if  he  could  but  have  had  a day  or 
two’s  warning,  he  might  have  taken  2co  ton  of  them  ; 
in  fhort,  nobody  was  ready  for  them,  except  a fmall 
fifhing-boat  or  two  ; one  of  which  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  harbour,  and,  at  two  or  three  hawls, 
took  about  40,000. 

u It  was  obferved,  that  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  was  a whole  army  of  porpoifes  ; which,  it 
feems,  purfued  thefe  pilchards,  and,  it  is  probable, 
drove  them  into  the  harbour.  The  fcool  drove  up 
the  river  as  high  as  Totnefs-bridge,  as  we  heard  af- 
terwards ; fo  that  the  country-people  who  had  boat* 
and  nets,  caught  as  many  as  they  knew  what  to  do 
with.” 

The  Dart  rifes  at  Dartmoor,  about  five  miles  fouth 
from  Okchampton. 

Brixham  is  a fmall  fifhing-town,  about  three  miles 
north-eafl  from  Dartmouth.  Here  13  a celebrated 
fpring  called  Laywell,  which  ebbs  and  Hows  fometimes 
four  times  in  an  hour  : now  and  then  it  intermits. 
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AT  Cornwothy,  two  miles  eafl  from  Harberton* 
ford,  was  a convent  of  nuns. 

At  Morleigh  was  an  ancient  fort  called  Stanelbo- 
rough,  which  gave  name  to  a hundred,  now  in  ruins. 
According  to  tradition,  the  church  was  built  by  Sir 
Peter  Fifhacre,  as  a penance  for  having  killed  the 
minilter  of  Woodleigh,  a neighbouring  parifh. 

Kingfbridge  is  fituated  on  an  inlet  of  the  Engliili 
channel,  called  Salcomb  river.  It  has  a market  on 
Saturday.  On  the  other  fide  of  a fmall  rivulet,  which 
runs  into  the  Salcomb,  is  Dodbrook,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a bridge,  noted  for  its  white  ale? 
which  pays  a compenfation  for  tithe  to  the  rector. 
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SALTASH  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Cornwall 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamar,  which  is  navigable 
for  vefiels  of  burthen  \ is  governed  by  a mayor  and 
aldermen,  by  charter  of  Charles  II.  who  hold  the 
manor  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwal,  and  keep  a court  of 
admiralty.  This  place  was  anciently  called  Efle  and 
Afche.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  has  a weekly  market  on  Sa- 
turday, Brice  fays  Tuefday.  The  communication 
with  Devonlhire  is  by  a ferry. 
vol.  ii.  s 
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EAST  LOOE  is  an  ancient  fifhing-town,  contain- 
ing about  200  houfes,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Looe.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  burgeftes,  in 
virtue  of  a charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday.  The  harbour  is 
defended  by  a fmall  battery. 

Weft  Looe  is  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river,  with  a ftone  bridge  acrofs.  It  has  a mayor  and 
burgeftes,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament  *,  but 
though  more  ancient  than  Eaft  Looe,  it  is  inferior  in 
population  and  trade.  The  Looe  is  navigable  for  veflels 
of  100  tons.  At  the  mouth  is  a fmall  ifland,  called 
St.  George’s,  which  abounds  in  fea  pies. 

Fowey,  or  Foy,  is  a feaport  on  the  weft  fide  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Englifh 
channel.  The  hiftory  and  fituation  of  this  town  are 
thus  related  and  described  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary  ; 
u I he  town  of  Fawey  ys  a market  town,  wailed  de- 
fendably  to  the  fe  coft,  and  hath  gates  alfo  \ yn  the 
town  ys  but  one  chyrche,  but  the  howfes  of  the  towne 
be  well  buylded  of  ftone  and  yl  enhabited.  Alfo  at 
the  entery  of  the  haven  on  the  weft  fide  is. a blockke 
howfe,  and  a chapel  of  S.  Catherine  by  the  fame. 
Alio  there  is  on  the  fame  fyd  a towre  with  ordinans 
for  the  defens  of  the  haven#  At  the  eaft  fyde  of  the 
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havens  mouth  of  Fawey,  ftondith  a town  for  the  de- 
fens thereof,  and  a chapel  of  S.  Savyor,  a lyttle  above 
the  fame.  Ny  by  the  faid  town  fiondith  a fifhar  village, 
cawied  Polman.  There  is  at  the  weft  point  of  the 
haven  of  Fawey  mouth,  a blok  houfe,  devifed  by 
Thomas  Treury,  and  made  partely  by  his  coft, 
partely  by  the  town  of  Fawey.  A little  higher  on  this 
point  of  the  hille,  is  a chapel  of  St.  Catarine  \ and 
hard  under  the  root  of  this  hille,  a litle  withyn,  the 
haven  mouth,  is  a litle  bay  or  creke,  bearing  the  name 
of  Catarine. 

“ About  a quarter  of  a mile  uppe  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Fawey  haven  is  a fquare  towre  of  (tone,  for  the 
defence  of  the  haven,  made  about  King  Edward  IV. 
tym,  and  a little  above  this  towr  on  the  fame  fide  is 
Fawey  town,  lying  along  the  fhore,  and  builded  on  the 
fide  of  a great  flatty  rok  kind  hill.  In  the  middle  of 
the  town  upon  the  fhore  itfelf,  is  a houfe  builded  qua- 
drantly  in  the  haven,  which  fhadoweth  the  fhippes  in 
the  haven  above  it,  from  three  parts  of  the  haven 
mouth,  and  defendith  them  from  ftormes.  The  name 
of  the  town  of  Fawey,  is  in  Cornifh  Conwhath.  It 
is  fet  on  the  north  fide  of  the  haven,  and  is  fet  hang* 
gin g on  a maine  rokky  hille,  and  is  in  length  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile. 

**  The  towne  longed  to  one  Cardinham,  a man  of 
great  fame,  and  he  gave  it  to  Tywartraith  Priorie,  of 
which  fum  fay  that  Cardinham  was  founder,  fum  fay 
Campernulph  of  Bere.  But  at  this  gift,  Fawey  was 
but  a fmall  fifchar  town.  The  paroch  church  of 
Fawey  is  of  S,  Fimbarrus,  and  was  impropriate  to 
the  priorie  of  Tywartraith.  The  glorie  of  Fawey 
rofe  by  the  warrs  of  King  Edward  the  Firft  and  Third, 
and  Henry  Five  day,  partely  by  feates  of  warre, 
partely  by  pyracie,  and  fo  waxing  riche,  felle  al  to 
merchaundice,  fo  that  the  town  was  haunted  with 
fhippes  of  divers  nations,  and  their  fhipps  went  to  al 
nations.  The  fhips  of  Fawey  fayling  by  Rhie  and 
Winchelfey,  about  Edward  the  Third  tyme,  would 
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vale  no  bo  net,  beying  required,  whereupon  Rhy  and 
Winchelfey  men  and  they  faught,  when  Fawey  men 
had  the  vidtorie,  and  thereupon  bare  their  armes 
mixed  with  the  armes  of  Rhy  and  Winchelfey,  and 
then  rofe  the  name  of  the  gallants  of  Fawey.  The 
French  men  diverfe  tymes  aflailed  this  town,  and  laft 
molt  notably,  about  Henry  VI.  tyme,  when  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Treury  the  fecond,  with  her  men  repelled 
the  French  out  of  her  houfe,  in  her  houfband’s  abfence, 
whereupon  Thomas  Treury  builded  a right  fair,  and 
ftrong  embattled  towr  in  his  houfe  ; and'  embatling  al 
the  waulls  of  the  houfe,  in  a manner  made  it  a caltelle, 
and  unto  this  day  it  is  the  glorie  of  the  town  building 
In  Fawey.  In  Edward  the  Fourth  day,  two  ftronge 
towers  were  made  a litle  beneth  the  town,  one  on  eche 
hde  of  the  haven  j and  a chayne  to  be  drawn  over. 
When  warre  in  Edward  the  Fourth  days  feafed  be- 
tweene  the  French  men  and  Englifch,  the  men  of 
Fawey  ufed  to  pray,  kept  their  fhipps,  and  aflailed  the 
French  men  in  the  fea  agayne  King  Edwardes  com- 
mandment, whereupon  the  captains  of  the  fhipps  of 
Fawey  were  taken,  and  fent  to  London,  and  Darte- 
mouth  men  commanded  to  fetche  their  fhipps  away, 
at  whiche  tyme  Dartemouth  men  toke  their  in  Fawey, 
and  toke  away,  as  it  is  fayde,  the  greate  chaine  that 
was  made  to  be  drawen  over  the  haven  from  towr  to 
towr.  Thomas  Treury,  now  livinge,  and  the  towne, 
made  a blpcke-houfe  on  St.  Catherine’s  hille  botom.” 

With  refpect  to  the  two  towers  built  by  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  they  are  both  extant,  though  in  ruins,  all 
the  floors  being  fallen  in.  Two  links  of  the  boom  or 
chain,  which  ran  acrofs  the  harbour,  were  taken  up  by 
a trawl-boat  about  the  year  1776;  they  were  flrongly 
incrufted  with  (tones,  fhells,  and  other  bodies,  and 
are  now  or  were  lately  preferred  in  the  grotto  of 
Philip  Rafhley,  efq.  at  Menabilly,  near  this  town. 
Theffry-houfe,  called  the  Place,  the  caftellated  manfion 
mentioned  by  Leland,  is  ftill  handing,  though  much 
out  of  repair.  The  tower  on  the  north-caff  angle  has 
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fallen  down,  and  many  other  parts  feem  likely  to  fol- 
low. It  was  a handfome  building,  the  outfide  highly 
decorated  with  ornaments  cut  in  the  {tone.  It  has  a 
very  fine  old  hall,  with  a flat  oaken  'deling,  richly 
carved,  and  under  a coat  of  arms  in  ftucco  is  the  date 
1575.  In  another  room  are  divers  coats  of  arms  in 
old  painted  glafs ; among  them  one  with  the  plume  of 
feathers,  having  on  each  fide  of  it  the  letters  E.  P. 
probably  fignifying  Edward,  prince  of  Wales.  Under* 
it  is  the  motto,  thus  misspelt,  Hie  Dien.  Several 
parts  of  this  houfe  have  been  repaired  in  the  modern 
ftyle.  The  chief  entrance  to  it  is  from  the  church- 
yard up  three  flights  of  fteps,  and  through  a ruined 
gateway,  with  a llrong  wicket,  flanked  by  a lodge 
pierced  with  loop-holes  : the  gardens  run  along  upon 
an  eminence,  overlooking  the  town  and  harbour.  The 
church,  which  Hands  a fmall  diftance  fouth  from  it,  is 
a handfome  edifice  \ the  tower  adorned  all  over  with 
carvings.  In  it  are  feveral  monuments,  chiefly  for  the 
Trefffys  and  Rafhleys,  fome  of  them  having  the  figures 
of  knights  in  armour  engraved  on  Hone,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  pradlifed  on  brafs.  No  wheeled  carriage 
can  come  into  the  town  of  Fowey,  owing  to  the  nar- 
rownefs  and  fudden  turnings  of  the  ftreets. 

Fowey  has  a coinage  for  tin,  confiderable  quantities 
ef  which  are  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Trewardreth,  fituated  on  a bay  to  which  it  gives 
name,  five  miles  north-weft  from  Fowey,  was  formerly 
a priory  of  Benedidtines,  cell  to  the  abby  at  Angers  : 
granted  to  Edward,  earl  of  Hertford. 

St.  Germains  in  Cornwall,  nine  miles  weft-north- 
weft  from  Plymouth-dock,  on  the  river  Tidi,  a branch 
of  the  Lyner,  was  once  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  but  now  a 
fmall  village,  yet  preferving  the  privilege  of  fending 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  Iliad ow  of  a cor- 
poration. It  owes  its  name  to  a bifhop  of  Auxerre, 
who  extirpated  the  Pelagian  herefy  from  Britain,  to 
whofe  honour  a priory  of  fecular  and  afterwards  of  re- 
gular canons  was  founded  by  Athelftan,  which  was 
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erected  into  a bifhopric  in  the  year  981,  by  removing 
the  fee  from  Bodmin.  In  the  year  1049  ^ie  ^ee  was 
united  to  Crediton,  by  the  interefi  of  Bifhop  Levinus, 
a favourite  of  Canute,  and  what  remains  of  the  epif* 
copal  palace  is  converted  to  a farm-houfe  about  a mile 
diftant.  The  priory  was  obtained  in  exchange  by  the 
anceHors  of  Lord  Eliot,  fitted  up  as  a family  manfion, 
and  the  name  changed  to  Port  Eliot.  The  conventual 
church  is  now  ufed  as  the  parifn  church  ; and  in 
Camden*s  time  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a good  trade 
in  fifhing.  The  parifh  is  accounted  the  largefi  in 
Cornwal,  and  includes  fixteen  villages. 

Between  St.  Germains  and  Saltafli  is  Trematon  or 
Tremerton  caftle*  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  caftles  of  the  dukes  of  Cornwal  before  the 
conqueH ; but  by  whom  built  or  when  is  unknown. 
After  the  conqueH  it  belonged  to  William,  earl  of 
Mortain  and  Cornwal,  who  refided  here  and  held  a 
market.  The  caHIe  Hands  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Stephen, 
near  Saltalh,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Tamar. 
It  confifts  of  a bafe- court,  having  on  one  fide  a circular 
keep  on  an  artificial  hill.  The  bafe-court  meafures 
about  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  The  keep  Hands  at 
one  end  of  this  court : the  wall  of  the  keep  is  ten  feet 
thick. 

The  river  Tidi  rifes  about  eight  miles  wefi-fouth- 
weH  from  Launcefion,  and  joins  the  Lyner  a little  below 
St.  Germains  : the  Lyner  rifes  about  a mile  farther  to 
the  eaH,  and  after  joining  the  Tidi,  runs  into  the 
Tamar,  a little  below  Saltafh. 
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TWO  miles  north- we  ft  from  Morton  Hampftead 
lies  Chegford  or  Chagford,  one  of  the  ftannary  towns. 

Near  Two-bridges  is  Crockern  Tor,  an  eminence  on 
Dartmoor,  where  the  ftannary  courts  were  appointed 
to  be  held,  being  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
each  ; and  formerly  a feat  for  the  warden  and  jurors, 
and  the  cryer  of  the  court,  were  rudely  hewn  out  of 
the  {tone  and  kept  here  ; and  according  to  ancient 
cuftom,  no  laws  relating  to  the  ftannaries  in  Devon- 
{hire  could  be  enaHed  elfewhere  *,  but  it  feems  that  it 
has  feldom  been  appropriated  to  this  purpofe  of  late 
years. 

Taviftock,  fituated  near  the  left  fide  of  the  Tamar, 
is  a borough,  and  one  of  the  ftannary  towns,  go- 
verned by  portreeve,  large  and  populous,  but  not  incor- 
porated. It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday.  Here  was  an  abby 
of  Benedidlines,  founded  in  the  year  961,  by  Ordulph 
fon  of  Orgar,  earl  of  Devon  : the  abbot  of  which 
was  mitred,  and  fat  in  parliament.  In  this  abby  9 
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le&ure  was  founded  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Saxout 
language,  and  here  was  printed,  in  the  year  1525,  a 
tranllation  of  Boetius  de  Confolatione  Philofophise. 
Of  this  houfe  there  are  fome  remains,  and  among 
other  things  part  of  the  hutments  of  the  arch  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Tavy,  which  the  inhabitants  call'  Guile- 
bridge,  and  relate  the  following  ftory  : viz.  That  one 
Childe,  owner  of  the  manor  of  Plymftock,  made  his 
will,  and  gave  the  faid  lands  to  the  church  where  his 
body  fhould  be  buried  ; and  that,  afterwards,  hunting 
in  the  foreft,  he  loft  his  company,  and  his  way ; and 
though,  as  his  laft  fhift,  he  killed  his  horfe,  and  got 
into  the"  warm  belly  of  him,  he  at  length  died  there 
with  the  extremity  of  cold.  The  body,  after  fome 
fearch,  was  found  by  the  Taviftock  men  (who  had, 
by  fome  means,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  will), 
and  by  them  carried  away  toward  their  abby.  The 
Plymftock  men,  hearing  thereof,  lay  in  ambufh  for 
them  at  a bridge  where  they  apprehended  they  muft 
pafs  j but  in  this  they  were  deceived  ; for  the  priefts 
built  a flight  bridge  on  purpofe,  over  which  they  car- 
ried the  corpfe  ; by  which  ftratagem,  they  obtained  the 
faid  land  ; and  hence,  fays  the  tradition,  this  is  culled 
Guile-bridge. 

Here  is  a medicinal  fpring.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was 
born  near  this  town. 

At  Buckland  Monachorum,  or  Monks  Buckland, 
four  miles  louth  from  Taviftock,  was  a Ciftertian 
abby,  founded  by  Amicia,  countefs  of  Devon,  in  the 
year  1278. 

Six  miles  fouth  from  Taviftock  is  Bere  Alfton  ; 
about  half  a mile  from  the  Tamar,  an  ancient 
borough,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Three  miles  further  fouth  is  Bere  Ferris,  anciently 
celebrated  for  its  mines  of  filver,  which  were  a few 
years  fmee  opened  again. 

Callington,  or  Kellington,  in  Cornwal,  contains 
about  400  inhabitants,  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament, and  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday  ; it 
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lias  no  charter  of  incorporation,  but  is  governed  by  a 
portreeve  chofen  at  the  manor  court.  On  Cit  hill, 
about  two  miles  from  Callington,  Sir  John  Call  has 
built  a caHle,  in  view  of  his  own  feat. 

Lilkeard  is  a town  corporate,  with  a mayor,  bur* 
geiTes,  recorder,  &c.  and  contains  about  1000  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a coinage  for  tin,  of  which  there  are 
many  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a large  weekly 
market  on  Saturday,  It  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. Here  was  formerly  a caffle  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Cornwall,  which  in  Leland’s  time  was  in 
ruins. 

Four  miles  north  from  Lilkeard,  in  the  parifh  of  St, 
Clere,  Land  the  Hurlersj  three  circles  of  hones, 
which,  by  the  vulgar,  fays  Borlace,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  once  men,  and  thus  transformed  as  a pu- 
nifhment  for  their  hurling  on  the  Lord’s  day. 

Four  miles  north-well  from  Lilkeard  is  the  village 
of  St.  Neots.  This  place  owes  its  name  to  a near  re- 
lation of  King  Alfred,  who  died  here  in  the  year  890, 
and  was  removed  from  hence  to  St., Neots  in  Hunting- 
donfhire.  The  church  was  before  dedicated  to  St. 
Guerir,  and  it  is  faid  that  Alfred  being  lick,  proftrat- 
ing  himfelf  in  prayer  before  the  altar  of  the  faint,  re- 
covered his  health.  "The  old  church  is  totally  deffroy- 
ed.  The  prefent  one  is  a line  country  church ; and 
the  windows  are  adorned  with  feveral  paintings,  fcrip-r 
tural  and  legendary.  Near  the  town  are  two  monu- 
mental Hones,  one  with  an  infcription,  which  in  the 
Continuation  of  Camden  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  bafe  of 
a crofs.  In  the  neighbourhood  likewife  Hands  a huge 
group  of  rocks,  thirty- two  feet  high,  with  a Hone 
under  them,  fuppofed  to  be  fhaped  like  a cheefe, 
whence,  the  pile  is  called  the  Wring- cheefe.  On  a 
plain  adjoining  are  three  circles  of  large  Hones,  of 
different  diameter  but  in  the  lame  line,  which  Dr. 
Borlafe  fuppofes  to  be  druidical,  made  ufe  of  as  temples, 
tribunals,  or  .amphitheatres. 

Leftwithiel,  fuppofed  by  Camden  and  Borlace  to  be 
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the  ancient  Uxella,  and  by  the  Britons  called  Pen 
Uchel  Coed,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Fowcy. 

It  was  formerly  a place  of  confiderable  note,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  granted  by  the 
Earl  of  Cornwal.  Leland  fays,  “ Loft  Whythyel 
havyng  a market  ys  the  fhyre  towne  of  Cornwal. 
For  ther  the  fhyre  is  kept  by  the  ftirife  ons  yn  the 
moneth  : alfo  at  this  town  ys  quinag  of  tynne  twys  a 
yere,  and  by  the  ftiyre  hawle  appere  ruines  of  aun- 
cyent  buyldinges.” 

It  was  incorporated  by  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans 
and  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and 
burgeffes.  The  river  Fowey  was  formerly  navigable 
for  veflels  of  considerable  burthen  up  to  the  town  : it 
was  then  a flouriihing  place,  but  the  river  is  now  filled 
with  fand,  the  trade  loft,  and  the  town  decayed. 

About  a mile  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Ref- 
tormel  caftle,  once  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Cornwal. 
Leland  in  his  Itinerary  fays,  “ The  park  of  Reflormel 
is  hard  by  on  the  north-fide  of  the  town  of  Loftwi- 
thiel  : tynne  workes  in  this  parke,  good  woode  in  this 
parke.  Ther  is  a caftel  on  an  hill  in  this  park,  wher 
fumtymes  the  Erles  of  Cornewall  lay.  The  bafe 
court  is  fore  defacid.  The  fair  large  dungeon  yet 
ftondith.  A chapel  call  out  of  it  a newer  work  than 
it,  and  now  onrofid.  A chapel  of  the  Trinite  in  the 
park  not  far  from  the  caftelle.”  The  caftle  and  park 
are  leafed  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwal,  and  lately 
belonged  to  Mr.  Mafterman,  member  for  Bodmyn. 
Leftwithiel  is  yet  one  of  the  ftannary  towns  ; fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a weekly  market 
on  Friday.  The  common  gaol  for  the  ftannary  is  here, 
and  the  county  courts  are  held  here. 

At  St.  Blaife  is  a ftone  about  feven  and  a half  feet 
high,  inferibed  on  both  fides,  which  fome  fuppofe  to 
have  been  eredled  as  a memorial  how  far  the  Saxons 
penetrated  weftward.' 

St.  Auftle  is  a market-town,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county.  In  the  environs  are  confiderable  mines  of 
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tin  and  quarries  of  china-ftone,  of  which  many  hun- 
dred tons  are  yearly  lent  to  Liverpool,  Briflol,  and  the 
potteries  of  Stafford  (hire.  The  market  is  on  Friday. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Auftle,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  is  Charles-town  : it  was  till  lately  a fmall 
village  called  Polmear,  a name  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  its  fituation  in  a bay  of  the  Britifh  channel  ; 
pol  in  the  Cornifh  language  fignifying  pool , and  meat 
lignifying  great.  This  village  contained  only  three  or 
four  dwellings,  till  a few  years  fmce  Charles  Rafli- 
leigh  efq.  the  proprietor,  ereCfed  feveral  houfes,  and 
warehoufes  for  fifh,  a thread  manufacture,  a chapel, 
an  hotel,  and  gave  it  the  prefent  name  of  Charles- 
town. A pier  has  been  conftruCfed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  town,  with  a dock  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of 
700  tons,  and  many  coafters  are  built  here  : on  a cliff 
above,  a battery  has  been  formed,  with  four  eighteen- 
pounders  to  defend  the  harbour.  The  exportation  of 
metallic  ore,  granite,  and  china-ftone  for  the  potteries, 
is  confiderable. 

Grampound  is  a borough-town  and  a corporation, 
with  a mayor,  recorder,  &c.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Voluba.  It  fends  two  members,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturday.  The  church  of  Probus 
was  formerly  collegiate. 

Truro  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  two  fmall  rivers, 
which  form  a harbour,  with  a convenient  quay  for 
veffels  of  about  100  tons.  The  chief  trade  of  the: 
place  is  (hipping  of  tin  and  copper  ore,  dug  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  This  town  has  the  benefit 
of  a tin  coinage,  and  the  lord  warden  of  the  {tanneries 
holds  his  court  here.  It  was  here  that  the  weftern 
forces  of  Charles  I.  under  Lord  Hopeton,  furrendered 
to  General  Fairfax,  who  with  great  military  ikili  had 
driven  them,  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  from  Exeter 
quite  into  the  toe  of  England,  and  foiled  all  their  at- 
tempts to  pafs  him.  Here  are  two  markets  weekly, 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ,and  it  fends  two  mem* 
bers  to  parliament. 
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WILTON,  a borough-town,  fituated  on  the  Willy, 
was  anciently  called  Ellandune.  At  this  place  Egbert, 
king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  fought  a fuccefsful  battle,  in 
the  year  821,  againft  Beorwulf,  the  Mercian,  but 
with  fo  much  daughter  on  both  Tides,  that  the  river 
ran  with  the  blood  of  the  (lain.  Here  likewife,  in  the 
year  872,  Alfred  fought  the  Danes,  and  was  at  firft' 
victorious  ; but  foon  after,  by  the  uncertain  fortune 
oi  war,  worfted,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  In  the  Saxon 
times  it  was  very  populous,  and  King  Edgar,  according 
to  the  chronicles,  ernbellilhed  it  with  a nunnery,  over 
which  he  appointed  his  daughter  Edith  abbefs.  But 
it  appears  to  be  of  older  date,  from  the  ancient  char- 
ter of  Edgar,  in  the  year  974,  in  which  we  find  this 
paftage  : “ The  home  founded  by  my  great  grandfather 
King  Edward,  in  a famous  place,  well  known  among 
the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Wilton  T And  in  the 
life  of  Edward  the  Confeftor  we  have  thefe  words  : 
te  While  St.  Edward  was  building  the  abby  of  St  Pe* 
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ter,  at  Weftminfter,  Editha,  his  wife,  began  at  Wil- 
ton, where  fhe  had  been  educated,  a monaftery  of 
ilone,  in  a royal  ftyle,  inftead  of  the  wooden  church, 
her  holy  zeal  keeping  pace  with  the  king’s.”  Nor  did 
this  town  decline,  though  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  till 
the  great  weltern  road  was  carried  from  hence  through 
Salisbury.  Its  monaftery  owed  its  origin  to  Weoxftan* 
or  Wulltan,  the  famous  earl  or  duke  of  Wiltfhire, 
who,  about  the  year  773,  repaired  an  old  church  of 
St.  Mary  here,  for  a college  or  chantry  of  fecular 
priefts.  After  his  death,  in  the  year  800,  his  relief, 
Alburga,  filter  to  King  Egbert,  changed  it  to  a nun- 
nery, which  foundation  is  fometimes  aferibed  to  her 
brother.  Alfred  founded  another  nunnery,  on  the  fit® 
of  the  old  palace,  and  incorporated  it  with  the  former. 
Edward  the  Elder  was  fo  great  a benefactor,  as  to  b® 
efteemed  the  founder.  Wilton,  though  much  reduced, 
is  Hill  the  county  town,  a corporation,  and  borough, 
fending  two  members  to  the  Britifli  parliament.  Le- 
land  fays,  it  had  once  twelve  or  more  parifh  churches, 
which  the  learned  continuator  of  Camden  thinks  is 
mere  popular  tradition.  Wilton  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  in  a hiftory  of  the  arts  and  belles  lettres. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  magnificent  houfe  here  was 
begun  on  the  fite  of  the  nunnery,  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth,by  Sir  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  after 
his  advancement  to  that  title  by  Edward  VI.  1551. 
He  dying  in  the  year  1569,  his  fon  Henry  finifhed  it, 
and  died  in  the  year  1630.  Holbein  and  Inigo  Jones 
planned  the  buildings.  Here  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrrote 
his  Arcadia,  for  his  filter,  third  wife  of  Earl  Henry. 
Vandyke  drew  many  of  the  race.  Thomas,  the  fe~ 
venth  earl,  completed  the  collection  of  pidtures,  and 
afiembled  the  throng  of  ftatues  , and  a late  earl,  Henry, 
has  (hewn,  by  a bridge  defigned  by  himfeif,  that,  had 
Jones  never  lived,  Wilton  might  have  been  a villa 
worthy  of  ancient  Rome.  The  celebrated  collection 
of  antiques  in  this  villa  contains  the  whole  collection 
of  the  cardinals  Richlieu  and  Mazarine,  and  the  greateffc 
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part  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel’s.  It  is  univerfaliy  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  apartment  called  the  falon,  and 
the  great  dining-room,  are  the  nobleft  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture that  have  been  hitherto  produced.  The  firfl 
is  a cube  of  thirty  feet,  the  other  is  a double  cube  of 
fixty  by  thirty,  and  both  of  them  thirty  feet  high. 
When  you  are  entered  thefe  grand  apartments,  fuch 
variety  ftrikes  upon  you  every  way,  that  you  fcarce 
know  to  which  hand  to  turn  yourfelf  firft.  On  one  fide 
you  fee  fevcral  rooms  filled  with  paintings,  all  fo  cu- 
rious and  various,  that  it  is  with  reluClance  you  leave 
them  ; and,  looking  another  way,  you  are  called  off 
by  a vail  collection  of  bulls,  and  pieces  of  the  greateft 
antiquity  of  the  kind,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  In 
one  end  of  the  grand  room  is  the  celebrated  family  pic- 
ture by  Vandyke,  twenty  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
high,  containing  thirteen  figures,  big  as  the  life,  which 
rather  appear  as  fo  many  real  perfons  than  the  produc- 
tion of  art.  The  picture  over  the  chimney  is  Prince 
Charles,  and  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucefter ; and  over  the  doors,  on  each  fide  of  the 
capital  picture,  are  two  admirable  portraits  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  his  queen.  The  other  pictures  in  this 
room  are  of  the  Pembroke  family,  drawn  at  full  length, 
all  by  Vandyke.  In  moil  of  the  apartments  are  marble 
chimney-pieces,  of  the  moil  exquifite  workman  ill  ip, 
all  carved  in  Italy,  with  many  curious  ilatues,  baffo- 
relievos,  and  pictures  of  the  moil  famous  mailers. 
The  loggio  in  the  bowling-green  (which  has  pillars 
beautifully  rufticated,  and  is  enriched  with  niches  and 
ilatues),  the  grotto  (the  front  of  which  is  curiouily 
carved  without,  as  it  is  all  marble  within,  and  has 
black  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  capitals  of  white 
marble,  and  four  fine  baffo-relitvos-  from  Florence), 
the  ftables,  and  other  offices,  are  all  beauties  in  their 
kind,  which  would  tire  defcription.  The  colleClions 
of  head-pieces,  coats  of  mail,  and  other  armour,  for  both 
horfe  and  men,  are  alfo  a curiofity.  They  ihew  thofe 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  of  an  earl  of 
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Pembroke,  nick-named  Black  Jack,  which  he  wore 
when  he  befeged  and  took  Boulogne  in  France, 
Twelve  other  complete  fuits  of  armour,  of  extraordi- 
nary workmanfhip,  are  alfo  there ; the  reft,  being 
about  an  hundred,  are  only  for  common  horfemen. 
The  garden  front  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
pieces  of  the  renowned  Inigo  Jones,  and  is  194  feet 
long.  The  gardens  are  on  the  fouth  of  the  houfe,  and 
extend  themfelves  beyond  the  river,  a branch  of  which 
runs  through  one  part  of  them.  Over  this  river  was 
eretfted  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  bridges  in  England, 
on  which  is  an  open  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order. 
After  you  have  paffed  this  bridge,  you  afcend  a fine 
Hoping  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  fet  off  by  a wild  fort 
of  plantation.  On  the  fummit  of  this  hill  the  earl  built 
a fummer-room,  and  from  hence  you  have  a charming 
profpecl  of  the  city  of  Sarurn,  and  the  north  fide  of  its 
cathedral.  If  his  lordfhip  had  proceeded  with  the  de- 
fign  which  he  once  had  thoughts  of  profecuting,  that 
is,  to  eredf  a Stonehenge  in  miniature,  as  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  its  perfection,  according  to  Dr.  Stukely, 
on  the  hill  in  his  garden,  which  overlooks  the  whole 
country  round,  and  on  which  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelianus,  it  would  have  added 
to  the  curiofties  of  Wilton,  and  been  the  admiration 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives  ; for  who  that  fpes 
that  ftupendous  piece  of  antiquity  in  its  ruins,  would 
not  have  been  defrous  to  behold  it  as  it  was  in  its 
fuppofed  flourifhing  ftate  ? Upon  the  higheft  emi- 
nence, which  overlooks  Wilton,  and  the  fertile  vally 
at  the  union  of  the  Nadder  and  Willy,  is  the  noted 
place  called  Kingbarrow.  This  is  certainly  Celtic,  fays 
Dr.  Stukely,  and,  with  great  probability,  the  tery 
tomb  of  that  Carvilius  who  attacked  Csefar’s  fea-camp, 
in  order  to  divert  his  renowned  enemy  from  his  dole 
purfuit  of  Caffibelan.  This  prince  is  fuppofed  to  have 
kept  his  royal  refidence  at  Csfrvilium,  now  Wilton, 
near  which  place  King  Edgars  queen  fpent  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  in  a religious  retirement,  and  for  that 
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purpofe  built  a houfe  there.  Wilton  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  a manufacture  of  carpets. 

Near  Eovant  is  a camp,  called  Chifelbury,  and  an- 
other at  Broadchalk,  about  three  miles  to  the  fouth. 
Two  miles  north-north-eaft  from  Donhead  is  Wardour 
cattle,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  family  of  St. 
Martin,  afterwards  to  Thomas  Arundel,  created  baron 
Arundel  of  Wardour  by  James  I.  who  had  before  been 
created  a count  of  the  empire  for  his  brave  conduCt  at 
Gran,  againtt  the  Turks,  by  the  emperor  Rodol- 
phus  II.  In  the  year  1643  h^dy  Blanch,  widow  of 
Thomas,  fecond  earl,  held  this  caftle  a week,  with 
only  twenty-five  men,  againtt  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred of  the  parliament  forces,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  articles  of  furrender,  plundered  and  damaged  both 
caftle  and  park,  cut  down  the  trees,  and  broke  down 
the  heads  of  twelve  ponds.  They  were  ditlodged  by 
Lord  Arundel,  at  his  return,  who  ordered  a mine  to 
be  fprung  under  the  cattle,  whereby  the  building  was 
fo  {battered,  that  more  than  half  is  now  down. 
It  ftands  beautifully  in  a garden,  under  a woody  hill, 
wfith  a large  piece  of  water  before  it ; and  the  prefent 
lord  has  built  an  elegant  houfe  at  a little  dittance  from 
it.  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  lord  chief  juttice  of  theKing’s- 
bench,  was  born  here,  and  died  in  1631.  At  Tilbury, 
to  the  north- eaft  of  Wardour  cattle,  is  a camp. 

Shaftetbury  is  an  ancient  town,  fituated  on  a high 
hill.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  by  the  Britons 
called  Caer  Palladur  ; but  this  Camden  thinks  a vul- 
gar error,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  Alfred,  quoting 
an  infeription  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  Leland  tells 
us  of  an  infeription  fet  up  as  a memorial  that  Shaftef- 
bury  was  rebuilt  by  Alfred,  after  it  had  been  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes.  However  that  be,  it  feems  to  have 
owed  much  of  its  grandeur  to  a convent  of  BenediHine 
nuns,  founded  by  Ethelgiva,  wife  of  Edmund,  great 
grandfon  to  Alfred.  It  was  given  out  that  the  body  oi 
Edward  the  'Martyr  had  been  brought  from  Wareham, 
and  interred  in  this  monafiery*,  in  confequence  of 
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which  the  place  was  fo  much  frequented  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  a popu- 
lous city,  and,  before  the  conquer!,  had  twelve  churches 
(of  which  only  three  now  remain)  and  three  mints* 
It  is  an  ancient  borough,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  is  a corporation,  veiled  by  charter  in 
a mayor,  recorder,  burgeffes,  &Q.  and  has  a weekly 
market  on  Saturday.  The  place  confifts  of  about  540 
houfes,  many  of  which  are  of  free-llone,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  ellimated  at  2270.  Water  is  fo  fcarce 
here,  that  it  ufed  to  be  fupplied  from  a neighbouring 
village,  called  Melcomb.  The  indulgence  of  fetching 
their  water  from  Melcomb  obliged  them  to  make  an 
annual  acknowledgment,  which  is  fomewhat  whimfi- 
cal : On  the  Monday  before  Holy  Thurfday,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  went  in  proceffion,  having  a 
large  quantity  of  plate  carried  before  them,  called  a 
prize  befom,  in  form  of  the  London  garlands  on  May- 
day,  dreffed  with  peacocks’  feathers  ; — the  plate  was 
borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  gentry  ; — and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  manor-houfe,  it  was  prefented,  to- 
gether with  a calf’s  head  and  a pair  of  gloves,  to  the 
lord,  or  his  fteward,  who  received  it  with  great  for- 
mality, and  dillributed  twelve  penny  loaves  and  twelve 
dozen  of  beer  to  the  populace  ; after  which  the  plate 
was  again  delivered  to  the  mayor,  and  carried  in  pro- 
ceffion back  again  to  the  town.  In  the  reign  o£ 
George  I.  a Mr.  Benfon,  one  of  their  reprefentatives 
in  parliament,  prefented  the  inhabitants  with  engines^ 
by  means  of  which  the  water  was  railed  above  three 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  and  conveyed  to  a large 
cittern  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  from  the  diltance  o£ 
two  miles.  Yet  even  this  is  laid  abide,  and  they  have 
dug  feveral  pits,  in  which  they  preferve  the  rain  wa- 
ter ; and  the  poor  get  their  living  to  this  day  by  fetch- 
ing it  in  pails  or  on  horfes.  The  chief  manufacture 
here  is  ffiirt-buttons,  in  which  about  twelve  hundred 
women  and  children  are  employed.  In  a window  on 
VOL.  II,  T 
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the  north  fide  of  Trinity  church  we  read  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  : 

Good  men  need  not  marbler 
We  dare  truft  to  glaffe 
The  memory  of  Wm.  Whitaker,  Efq. 

Why  dyed  3d  Odto.  1646. 

Four  miles  from  Shaftefbury  is  Gillingham,  on  the 
river  Stour,  one  of  the  largeft  parifhes  in  the  county, 
being  forty  miles  in  circumference.  Near  it  was  a pa- 
lace of  the  ancient  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  in  which 
Henry  I.  redded,  and  which  was  repaired  by  King 
John,  at  the  expence  of  the  county.  Here  are  fome 
mills  for  throwing  filk.  Near  Gillingham ‘ was  an- 
ciently a forelt,  called  Gillingham  foreil  •,  and  another, 
called  Blackmore  or  White  Hart  foref:,  anciently  ex- 
tended from  Shaftefbury  to  Yeovil.  According  to  tra- 
dition, fays  Camden,  Henry  I.  came  to  hunt  here,  and 
having  run  down  feveral  deer,  faved  the  life  of  a moll 
beautiful  Hag,  which  T.  de  la  Lynde,  a nobleman  in 
thefe  parts,  with  his  companions,  afterwards  took  and 
killed.  But  they  foon  found  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
provoke  a lion  : the  king  being  exceedingly  offended, 
impofed  a heavy  line  on  them ; and  the  lands  which 
they  held  remain  to  this  day  charged  with  an  annual 
fine  to  the  treafury,  called  white  hart  filver.  Stal- 
bridge,  feven  miles  and  a half  from  Fall  Stour,  is  a 
fmall  town,  with  a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  once 
the  refidence  of  the  great  Boyle.  Here  is  a feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  an  ancient  crofs,  twenty-two 
feet  high.  About  two  miles  from  Stalbridge  is  'Thorn- 
hill, once  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  who  ereUed  here  an  obelilk  in  me- 
mory of  George  I.  feen  many  miles  round. 

Milbourn  Port  is  in  Somerfetfhire,  lituated  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Parret.  It  is  a borough,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  has  no  market.  Be- 
yond Milbourn  Port  we  re-enter  Dorfetlhire, 
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Sherborn  is  a town  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and 
ereCted  into  a bifhopric  by  Ina,  king  of  the  Weil 
Saxons,  in  the  year  704.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred, 
Sunning  was  annexed  to  it.  Twenty-five  bifhops  fat 
here,  and  the  bifhopric  continued  till,  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  the  fee  was  removed  to  Salifbury,  when 
the  county  of  Dorfet  was  made  a part  of  that  diocefe, 
and  fo  continued  till  it  was  granted  to  a new  bifhop, 
created  at  Briftol  by  Henry  VIII.  Soon  after  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  fee  to  Salifbury,  the  cathedral  of  Sher- 
born  was  converted  into  an  abby.  The  church  is  a 
moft  magnificent  ftru&ure  both  within  and  without, 
being  the  belt  in  the  county,  and  fo  much  prized  by 
the  inhabitants  at  the  reformation,  that  it  is  faid  they 
bought  it,  and  pulled  down  three  churches  and  four 
chapels  about  the  town  to  fave  it.  Roger,  the  third 
bifhop  of  Salifbury,  built  a caftle  here,  in  that  part 
ever  fince  called  Callletown  ; but  King  Stephen,  in- 
cenfed  at  the  bifhop’s  pride,  feized  it,  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  kept  it  until  the  year  1350,  when  it  was  recovered 
from  the  crown  by  Robert  Wyvil,  a bifhop  of  more 
courage  than  learning.  This  was  the  firft  caftle  that 
was  regularly  befieged  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  laft 
that  held  out  for  Charles  I.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  built 
a feat  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  old  caftle,  and  in 
one  of  the  rooms  are  his  arms,  with  the  date  1594° 
It  is  now  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Digby.  Callletown, 
or  that  part  in  which  the  caftle  was  built,  is  feparated 
from  the  town  by  the  river  Parret,  and  has  a church 
of  its  own.  Edward  VI.  founded  at  Sherborn  a gram- 
mar-fchool  for  fifty  boys  ; and  Robert  Neville,  bifhop 
of  Salifbury,  in  the  year  1448,  endowed  alms-houfes 
for  fixteen  men  and  eight  women.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  about  2200  in  Sherborn,  and  125  in  Caftle- 
town.  Here  was  formerly  a good  trade  in  medley 
cloth,  but  the  chief  manufacture  at  prefent  is  throw- 
ing of  filk.  There  are  two  markets  weekly,  onTuef- 
dav  and  SatUfdav. 
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We  crofs  the  river  Ivel  juft  before  we  reach  Yeo- 
vil, a large  and  populous  town,  pleafantly  fituated  to 
the  fouth  of  feme  lofty  hills.  It  is  a corporation,  go- 
verned by  a portreeve  and  burgefles.  Many  proofs  of 
antiquity  have  been  difeovered,  fuch  as  Roman  coins 
and  Mofaic  pavements.  The  town  of  Yeovil  confifts 
of  twenty  ftreets  and  lanes  *,  fome  of  the  ftreets  are 
wide,  and  contain  many  good  ftone  and  brick  fafhed 
houfes.  In  the  year  1449  one  hundred  and  feventeen 
houfes  in  this  town  were  deftroyed  by  fire ; among 
which  were  fifteen  houfes  belonging  to  the  chantry  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  in  the  parifti  church  here ; 
eleven  belonging  to  the  chantry  of  the  blefled  Virgin 
Mary,  without  the  church ; nineteen  belonging  to  an- 
other chantry  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  within  the  church; 
and  two  belonging  to  the  alms-houfe.  Forty  days  of 
indulgence  were  granted  to  charitable  contributors  on 
this  occafion.  The  market  here  is  kept  on  Friday,  and 
is  very  large,  for  corn,  cattle,  and  pigs  for  bacon, 
cheefe,  butter,  flax,  and  hemp.  In  the  two  laft  ar- 
ticles there  is  frequently  from  bool,  to  ioool.  returned 
on  a market-day.  There  is  a good  market -houfe,  fe- 
venty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  fupported  by  twenty 
ftone  pillars ; and  in  the  middle  of  it  are  the  remains* 
of  an  ancient  crofs.  There  are  alfo  feveral  rows  of 
ihambles.  There  was  formerly  a large  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloths,  but  now  the  principal  one  is  of  lea- 
ther gloves,  in  which  a great  number  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed. Here  are  fome  alms-houfes,  founded  by  John 
Wobourn,  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  year 
1476.  Near  the  town  is  a pool,  the  water  of  which  is 
green,  and  fuppofed  to  receive  that  tinCture  from  fome 
latent  veins  of  vitriol.  There  is  alfo  a chalybeate  fpring, 
which  is  reckoned  to  contain  more  fteel  than  moft 
others  of  like  nature.  The  town  abounds  with  fine 
fprings,  and  in  the  centre  is  a common  pump,  from 
which  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with 
water.  At  Eaft  Chinnock  is  a fait  fpring, 
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At  Eaft  Coker,  about  three  miles  fouth  from  Yeo- 
vil, the  foundations  of  a Roman  dwelling  were  dif- 
covered  in  the  year  1753,  confifting  of  feveral  rooms, 
one  of  which  was  floored  with  a teflelated  pavement, 
with  a variety  of  figures.  Under  the  pavement  was  a 
hypocauft ; and  a great  quantity  of  bricks,  bones,  and 
corroded  pieces  of  iron,  were  difeovered  in  the  other 
apartments. 

Hafelborough  is  the  native  place  of  Wulfrick,  a ce- 
lebrated faint,  prophet,  and  hermit,  born  about  the 
year  1146.  Here  was  a monaftery  for  regular  canons, 
founded  in  the  time  of  St.  Wulfrick,  which  was  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  barons’  wars. 

Crewkern  is  reckoned  a very  ancient  town,  and  re- 
ceives its  name,  as  fuppofed,  from  the  two  Saxon  words, 
critfe  a crofs,  and  came  a cottage,  or  place  of  retire- 
ment. It  is  fituated  in  a vally,  well  watered  and  wood- 
ed, and  contains  five  ftreets.  The  river  Parret  is 
about  half  a mile  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Ax  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  town.  Here  is  a weekly  mar- 
ket on  Saturday. 

Two  miles  beyond  Crewkern,  on  the  right-hand,  is 
Hinton  St.  George,  with  the  feat  of  the  Earl  Paulet. 

Chard  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
county,  on  the  borders  of  Devonfhire.  It  confifts  of 
two  principal  ftreets,  interfering  each  other,  and  a 
long  row  of  houfes  called  Crow'-lane.  At  the  weft 
end  of  the  town  rifes  a very  fine  fpring,  from 
which  leaden  pipes  are  conveyed  to  four  conduits, 
which  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  excellent  water, 
and  the  furplus  forms  fmall  ftreams,  of  about  two  feet 
wide,  on  each  fide  of  the  principal  ftreets,  between  the 
carriage  and  foot  way.  It  is  obferved  by  the  annotator 
on  Camden’s  Britannia,  that  the  ftream  from  thefe 
fprings  may  be  eafily  turned  north  or  fouth,  either  in- 
to the  Severn  or  South  fea.  J his  is  a real  fadl,  and 
hence  it  appears  that  this  is  the  higheft  land  between 
the  vales  which  communicate  with  either  fea.  Both 
the  channels  may  be  feen  from  a fpot  called  Bounds- 
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lane ; and  from  Snowden  hill  a vafl  profpeft  difclofes 
the  Welch  lands  beyond  the  Severn.  At  the  angle 
where  the  two  ftreets  meet  hands  an  ancient  Gothic 
building,  formerly  a chapel,  but  now  ufed  as  a town- 
hall.  Another  public  edifice  hands  near  the  middle  of 
the  principal  hreet,  which  ferved  formerly  for  an  af- 
fize-hall,  and  now  occafionally  for  a market-houfe. 
The  market  is  held  on  Mondays,  and  great  quantities 
of  corn  and  cattle  are  brought  thereto.  It  is  alfo  the 
largeh  market  for  potatoes  in  England,  thirty  waggon- 
loads being  brought  on  a market-day  frequently  dur- 
ing the  feafon,  and  feldom  lefs  than  twenty.  There  is 
a range  of  fhambles,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  covered  with  a 
roof  of  tile,  and  fupported  by  brick  pillars.  This 
town  was  formerly  a borough,  and  fent  members  to 
parliament.  This  privilege,  however,  has  for  many 
years  been  loh,  by  reafon  of  a difufe  and  a negle£t  of 
the  charter,  originating  from  fome  public  and  popular 
difpute.  The  town  is  now  governed  *by  a portreeve 
(who  is  annually  chofen  at  a court-leet  out  of  the  bur- 
geffies)  and  two  bailiffs.  The  portreeve,  befides  his 
other  offices, has  the  government  of  an  hofpital,endowed 
with  two  eflates  by  a Mr.  Harvey,  for  the  ufe  and  be- 
nefit of  old  and  infirm  parifhioners,  who  have  gene- 
rally been  choffin  by  the  faid  portreeve  and  burgeffes. 

Between  Chard  and  Axminfter  is  Ford  abby,  found- 
ed for  Ciflertians  in  the  year  1 14 1,  by  Richard  de  Al- 
bere,  or  de  Brioniis,  baron  of  Okehampton,  of  wffiich 
Baldwin,  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  firfb 
abbot.  It  is  now  almoft  entire,  and  the  feat  of  Mr» 
G wynne.  Here  the  roads  join. 
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OKEHAMPTON,  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the 
Oke,  is  an  ancient  borough,  fending  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  governed  by  a mayor,  burgeffcs,  re- 
corder, &c.  It  has  a manufacture  of  ferges,  with  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturday.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
a caftle  ereCted  by  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  and  difmantled 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  attainder  of  Henry  Courtnay, 
marquis  cf  Exeter.  The  church  is  fituated  on  a hill, 
about  a mile  from  the  town  •,  and  in  the  market-place 
isan  ancient  chantry  chapel,  now  in  ufe.  The  river  Ock, 
or  Oke,  is  only  a (mail  river,  and  joins  the  Towridge 
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about  two  miles  north  from  Hatherleigh,  after  a courfe 
of  only  about  fourteen  miles. 

Lydford,'  on,  the  river  Lyd,  near  the  foreft  of  Dart- 
moor, now  only  a village,  was  formerly  a town  forti- 
fied, furrounded  with  walls,  and  moated.  There  were 
three  gates,  of  which  no  remains  arc  vifible.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
year  997.  Here  is  an  ancient  caftle,  in  which  courts 
are  held  for  the  duchy  of  Cornwal,  and  offenders 
againfl  the  flannary  laws  ufed  to  be  confined  in  a dun- 
geon, fo  dreary  and  difmaj,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a pro- 
verb, Lydford  law  ; punijh  a criminal  jirjr , and  try  him 
eft  crwards.  It  was  made  ufe  of  by  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville, Charles  I.-s  general ; and  its  merits  are  celebrated 
in  a humourous  fong,  written  by  Mr.  Brown,  who 
went  to  vifit  his  friend  confined  there.  It  is  faid  to  be 
the  largeft  parifh  in  England,  including  alrnofi  the 
whole  of  Dartmoor.  The  village  contains  not  above 
fifteen  houfes,  and  the  fituation  is  bleak  and  dreary. 

Dartmoor,  a mountainous  part  of  Devonfhire,  be-* 
tween  Chagford  and  Taviftock,  is  about  twenty  miles 
long,  and  fourteen  broad,  including  about  1 go, 000 
acres,  abounding  in  mines,  and  affording  pafture  for 
about  100,000  fheep,  and  a proportionable  number  of 
other  cattle.  On  this  foreft  are  a great  number  of  emi- 
nences, called  Tors,  mod  of  which  are  diftinguifhed 
by  peculiar  names  ; and  rivers  rife  which  flow  to  both 
the  channels,  as  the  T avy,  the  Plym,  Dart,  Em,  T aw, 
Lyd,  Oke,  and  a few  others.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
wild  part,  fays  Brice,  who  are  by  the  circumjacent 
people  called  Moor-men,  are  efteemed  the  moft  igno- 
rant and  ruftic  people  in  the  weft  of  England  ; ftrangers 
indeed  fo  luxury,  but  as  much  to  gentlenefs  and  good 
manners. 

The  river  Lyd  is  at  the  bridge  feventy  feet  deep, 
and  below  fcarce  ever  lefs  than  fixty,  though  not  above 
eight  feet  wide  between  the  rocks.  About  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  village  is  a remarkable  cataraff,  the 
fall  of  another  ftrcam  into  the  Lyd,  two  hundred  and 
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forty  feet  down  a fteep  rock.  The  Lyd  rifes  in  Dart- 
moor, about  four  miles  to  the  north-eaft,  and  runs 
into  the  Tamar  about  a mile  from  Lifton,  a village* 
once  a place  of  fome  note,  giving  name  to  the  hun- 
dred. 

Launcefton,  or  Dunheved,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  ri- 
ver Attery,  which  foon  after  joins  the  Tamar,  is  a 
borough,  and  the  county  town,  where  the  winter  af- 
fizes  are  held.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  bur- 
geffes,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  In  Le- 
land’s  time  it  had  three  gates  and  a poftern.  Here 
was  formerly  a college,  founded  by  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  which,  in  the  year  1150,  was  converted  into  a 
monaftery  of  black  canons,  with  the  privilege  of  a fanc- 
iuary,  by  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  about  the 
fame  time  built  a caftle  a mile  from  Lanftuphadon, 
Launftaveton,  or  Loftephan,  the  old  town,  and  gave 
it  a market.  Borlace,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
fuppofes  this  caftle  to  be  older  than  the  year  900,  and 
fays,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  fpot  might  have 
been  fortified  by  the  Romans.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly a caftle  here  before  the  conqueft,  of  which  Otha- 
marus  de  Knivet  was  hereditary  conftable,  and  was 
difplaced  by  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  both  it  and  the 
town  to  Roger,  earl  of  Monclon,  with  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall,  and  many  other  manors  and  eftates. 

J j 

"William,  his  foil  and  heir,  kept  his  court  here,  and 
probably  made  fo  many  alterations  and  additions,  that 
he  has  by  fome  been  confidered  as  the  founder.  From 
him  it  fell  to  the  crown,  with  his  other  lands,  and  was 
at  length  made,  and  ftill  continues,  a parcel  of  the 
eftates  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwal.  Leland,  treating  of 
this  caftle,  fays,  “ the  hill  on  which  the  keep  ftands,  is 
large,  and  of  a terrible  height,  and  the  arx  (i.  e.  the. 
keep)  of  it,  having  three  feveral  wards,  is  the  ftrong-. 
eft,  but  not  tine  biggeft,  that  he  ever  faw  in  any  an- 
cient work  in  England.  Borlace,  who  feems  to  have 
examined  this  building  with  great  attention,  thus  de« 
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ferihes  It : “ The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north- 
ead,  the  gateway  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
whence,  turning  to  the  right, you  mount  a terrace  running 
parallel  to  the  ramparts,  till  you  come  to  the  angle,  on 
which  there  is  a round  tower,  called  the  W itches  tower, 
from  which  the  terrace  runs  away  to  the  left,  at  right 
angles,  and  continues  on  a level  parallel  to  the  ram- 
part, which  is  nearly  of  the  thicknefs  of  twelve  feet, 
till  you  come  to  a femicircular  tower,  and,  as  I fup- 
pofe,  a guard-room  and  gate  : from  this  the  ground  rifes 
very  quick  ; and,  through  a pail  age  of  feven  feet  wide, 
you  afeend  the  covered  way  betwixt  two  walls,  which 
are  pierced  with  narrow  windows  for  obfervatiqn,  and 
yet  cover  the  communication  between  the  bafe  court 
and  the  keep  or  dungeon.  It  confided  of  three  wards : 
the  wall  of  the  firlt  ward  was  not  quite  three  feet 
thick,  and  therefore  could  only  be  a parapet  for  fol- 
diers  to  fight  from,  and  defend  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Six  feet  within  it  {lands  the  fecond  wall,  which  is 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  lias  a daircafe,  three  feet  wide, 
at  the  left-hand  of  the  entrance,  running  up  to  the  top 
of  the  rampart  ; the  entrance  of  this  daircafe  has  a 
found  arch  of  done  over  it.  Fading  on  to  the  left, 
vou  find  the  entrance  into  the  innermod  ward  ; and 
on  the  left  of  that  entrance  a winding  daircafe  con- 
du£ls  you  to  the  top  of  the  innermod  rampart,  the 
wall  of  which  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  thirty-two  feet 
high  from  the  floor.  The  inner  room  is  eighteen  feet 
fix  diameter  ; it  was  divided  by  a planching  into  two 
rooms.  The  upper  room  had  to  the  ead  and  weft 
two  large  openings,  which  were  both  windows,  and 
(as  I am  inclined  to  think)  doors  alfo,  in  time  of  ac- 
tion, to  pafs  from  this  dungeon  out  upon  the  principal 
rampart,  from  which  the  chief  defence  was  to  be  made; 
for  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  fecond  ward  was  co- 
vered with  a fiat  roof  at  the  height  of  the  rampart, 
which  made  the  area  very  roomy  and  convenient  for 
numbers.’* 
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The  chapel  was  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
for  a parifh  church,  and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  this  town  members  for  the  county  are  defi- 
ed •,  and  the  affizes  were  conftantly  held,  till,  by 
an  aft  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  ot  George  I.  the 
lord  chancellor  was  empowered  to  appoint  any  other 
town  in  the  county. 

Adjoining  to  Launcefion  is  a village  called  New- 
port, which  is  a borough,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

South  of  Launccfton,  near  the  Tamar,  is  a range  of 
mountains,  called  Kingllon-hill,  anciently  rich  in  tin 
mines,  where  the  miners  of  Cornwal  and  Devon  for- 
merly held  their  meetings.  In  this  part  the  Danmo- 
nian  Britons,  about  the  year  821,  having  invited  the 
Danes  to  invade  Devonfhire,  and  drive  out  the  Saxons, 
were  almolt  entirely  cut  off  by  King  Egbert. 

Bodmin,  or  Bodman,  called  by  the  Britons  Bofuenna, 
near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  at  an  equal  diflance, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  Englifh  and  the  Briftol 
channel.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  a 
corporation,  governed  by  a mayor  and  burgeffes.  It 
was  erefled  into  a bifhopric  in  the  year  905  ; but  being 
burnt  by  the  Danes,  the  fee  v/as,  in  the  year  981, 
ranflated  to  St.  Germain’s.  The  fummer  affizes,  and 
the  Michaelmas  quarter-feffons  for  the  county,  are 
held  here.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  ferges 
and  combing  of  vzool.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  A wake  or  carnival  is  held  annually,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  on  Elolgaver-moor,  near  the  town, 
the  fports  of  which,  it  is  faid,  fo  much  amufed 
Charles  II.  when  he  paifed  this  way  to  Scilly,  that  he 
became  a brother  of  the  jovial  fociety,  which  they  pre- 
tend had  its  orgin  before  the  conquelt. 

St.  Michaels  is  a village,  but  as  a borough  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

Penryn  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river, which  runs  into  Falmouth  harbour,  with  a good 
trade  in  the  pilchard  and  Newfoundland  fifferies.  It 
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is  a corporation,  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen  ; 
a borough,  fending  two  members  to  parliament;  and 
has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Thurfday  and  Saturday  : 
the  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  with  a provoft  and 
twelve  prebendaries.  It  was  anciently  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  defended  by  a cattle. 

Falmouth,  fuppofed  by  Camden  to  be  the  ancient. 
Voluba,  three  miles  and  a half  from  Penryn,  and 
270  from  London,  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fale,  near  the  Englifh  channel,  with  a good  harbour, 
and  a road  for  (hipping,  fuppofed  to  be  the  bell  in 
Great  Britain,  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  any 
burthen,  and  guarded  by  two  cattles-:  packets  for  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  fail  regularly  from  this 
port,  which  is  the  occafion  of  conliderable  trade  and 
advantage  to  the  town.  It  is  a corporation,  governed 
by  a mayor  and  alderman,  and  has  three  markets 
weekly,  Tuefdays,  Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays. 

One  of  the  fortreftes,  called  Pendennis  cattle,  v/as 
firtt  conftrudfed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  afterwards 
flrengthened  and  enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth  : ac~ 
cording  to  Leland,  it  was  about  a mile  in  compafs, 
and  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  In  the  year  1646 
this  cattle  was  bravely  defended  for  the  king,  by  John 
Arundel  of  Trerice,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  afhfted 
by  his  fon,  a colonel  in  the  royal  army,  and  after- 
wards created  Lord  Arundel  of  Trerice,  with  many 
other  loyal  gentlemen  of  the  county  : the  garrifon  held 
out  till  they  were  reduced  to  only  a day’s  provifion,  and 
then  obtained  their  own  conditions  before  they  fur- 
render  ed. 

The  fortrefs  has  within  a few  years  been  repaired, 
and  is  now  garrifoned  with  a company  of  invalids. 
The  eftablifhment  is  for  a governor  at  300I.  per  annum, 
and  a lieutenant-governor  at  9 1 1.  %s. 

The  harbour  is  by  Ptolemy  called  Cenionis  Oftiuni. 
In  the  parifh  of  Conftantine,  five  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Penryn,  is  a vaft  tolmen,  or  ftone,  poifed  011 
two  natural  rocks,  fuppofed  to  weigh  800  tons  ; and 
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at  Men,  a neighbouring  village,  was  a large  {tone,  in, 
the  fliape  of  the  Greek  capital  letter  Omega,  or  a 
large  cap,  thirty  feet  in  girt  and  eleven  high.  The 
river  Hel  rifes  about  four  miles  weft  from  Penryn,  and 
runs  into  the  Englifh  channel  fix  miles  fouth  from 
Falmouth.  The  river  Lo  runs  into  the  fea  about 
four  miles  fouth  of  Helftone. 

South  of  thefe  rivers,  which  at  one  part  are  not  two 
miles  afunder,  is  a peninfula  called  Menag  *,  furrounded 
on  the  ealt,  feuth,  and  weft  by  the  fea.  It  is  about, 
eight  miles  each  way,  and  contains  many  villages. 
The  fou them  extremity  forms  a cape,  called  the 
Liz  ard  Point. 

Ten  miles  fouth  from  Penryn,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  peninfula,  is  St.  Keveryn,  where  was  anciently  a 
college  of  fecular  canons,  and  a fandfuary. 

Plelftone  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lo,  which  at  its; 
mouth  extends  to  a confiderable  width,  and  is  called 
Lopooi.  This  river  is  alfo  called  Cober.  Helfton  is 
one  of  the  towns  appointed  by  the  ftannary  laws  fc<r 
the  damping  of  tin,  with  a good  trade,  large  aud 
populous.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  alderman, 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a wee,kiy 
market  on  Monday.  Near  the  town  once  was  a 
rocking  ftone,  called  Men  Amber,  or  Men  an  Bur, 
i.  e.  the  top  ftone.  It  was  eleven  feet  long,  fix  feet 
broad,  and  four  high  ; and  fo  nicely  poifed  on  an<  other 
ftone,  that  a child  might  move  it.  This  fton< ; was 
undermined,  and  thrown  down  by  Shrubfal,  governor 
of  Pendennis  caftle,  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  Near 
Helfton  likewife  is  a fortification  of  ftones,  piMd  up, 
in  a large  circle,  without  cement,  called  Earth  caftle. 

Marazion,  Market  Jew,  or  Merkin,  a fifhingytown, 
is  fituated  in  Mount’s  bay,  with  a market  on  Thurf- 
day.  Leland  calls  it  Marhafdethow,  alias  Forum 
Jovis ; it  was  burned  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  parifh  church  is  a mile  ! from  the 
town.  The  harbour  is  but  indifferent. 

.Four  miles  eaft  from  Marazion,  are  the  Gfodolphin 
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hills,  celebrated  for  mines  j they  give  title  of  earl  to 
a noble  family  of  the  fame,  feveral  centuries  the  lords 
of  the  foil. 

Mount’s  bay,  is  a large  bay  of  the  Englifh  channel, 
which  takes  its  name  from  St.  Michael’s  mount,  a 
rocky  hill  or  mountain,  nearly  oppofite  Marazion. 

This  mount  is  called  by  Ptolemy,  Ocrinum,  by  the 
Cornifh  men  it  is  named  Karah-Luz  en-lewz,  that  is, 
the  gray  or  hoary  rock  in  the  wood,  from  a number  of 
trees  which  formerly  grew  between  it  and  Penzance. 
In  the  book  of  Landaff  it  is  named  Denful,  a com- 
pound word,  fgnifying  a hill  dedicated  to  the  fun. 
In  the  fixth  century  it  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Michael 
Stow,  St.  Michael  in  Monte,  and  St.  Michael  de 
Magno  Monte  ; and  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  was 
-deemed  a holy  place,  for  St.  Keyna,  daughter  of  Bra- 
rganus,  king  of  Brecknockfhire,  came  hither  on  a 
pilgrimage  about  the  year  490,  and  was  foon  after- 
wards joined  by  her  nephew  Cador,  who  miraculoufly 
caufed  a fpring  of  water  to  flow  out  of  a dry  fpot,  on 
which  occafion  a church  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Edward  the  ConfefTor  found  here  a few  monks,  and 
emdowed  them  with  the  property  of  the  mount,  and 
other  lands,  on  condition  they  obferved  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  After  the  conqueft,  Robert,  earl  of 
Mortain,  who  was  alfo  duke  of  Cornwal,  gave  this 
monaftery  to  the  abby  of  St.  Michael  de  Periculo 
Maris,  like  this  fituated  on  a mount  near  the  fea-coaft 
of  Normandy  : this  monaftery  was  feized  by  the 
crown  as  an  alien  priory,  and  given  by  Henry  VI.  to 
King’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  by  Edward 
IV.  to  Sion  abbv. 

At  the  general  diffolution,  Henry  VIII.  gave  the 
revenues  and  the  government,  for  it  had  been  many 
ages  a garrifoned  fort,  as  well  as  a religious  houfe,  to 
Humphry  Arundell,  efq.  a branch  of  the  family  of 
Lanhern  : it  afterwards  came  to  the  family  of  St. 
Aubyn. 

In  the  Teign  of  Richard  I.  while  that  monarch  was- 
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prifoner  in  Germany,  Henry  de  la  Pomeroy  furprifed 
this  place,  expelled  the  monks,  and  fortified  it ; but 
hearing  the  king  was  out  of  prifon,  and  returning 
home,  he  for  fear  of  punifhment  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  when  it  was  furrendered  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  king.  Though  the  defcendants  of 
Pomeroy  relate  this  {lory  differently,  faying  that  a 
ferjeant  at  arms,  who  had  been  kindly  entertained  by 
this  nobleman  at  Berry  Pomeroy  in  Devonihire, 
arrefted  his  holt  to  anfwer  before  the  king  for  a capital 
crime,  which  unexpected  fummons  he  took  fo  ill,  that 
he  dabbed  the  meffenger,  and  fled  to  St.  Michael’s 
mount  for  fanctuary,  where  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
bled  to  death. 

In  1471,  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Lancaftrians  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  with 
a few  followers  in  the  difguife  of  pilgrims  feized  this 
fortrefs,  and  for  a long  time  defended  it  againft  the 
forces  of  Edward  IV.  and  at  length  furrendered  on 
reafonable  terms.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  wife  of  Perkin  Vvr arbeck,  fled 
thither,  where  die  was  taken  and  conveyed  to  the  king, 
by  Lord  Daubeny.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
during  the  Cornifh  infurreCtion,  divers  gentleman  of 
the  county  fled  hither  with  their  wives  and  families  for 
protection  ; but  provifions  failing,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  furrender  to  the  rebels. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  grand  rebellion,  it  was  firfl 
held  for  the  king  by  Sir  Arthur  Ballet,  who  was 
governor,  but  in  April,  1646,  it  was  taken  for  the 
parliament  by  Colonel  Hammond,  after  a confiderable 
defence  : the  garrifon  were  allowed  to  retire  to  the 
Sc  illy  iflands.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  prifoner 
here.  The  colonel  found  fifteen  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  great  {tore  of  ammunition  and  provifions. 

The  eaftern  part  of  this  edifice  feems  to  overhang 
the  almolt  perpendicular  rock  on  which  it  Hands  ; the 
height  from  low  water  mark  to  the  top  of  the  building 
is  faid  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  At 
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the  bottom  of  the  rock,  on  the  north  fide,  is  a hand- 
fome  pier  and  bafon,  capable  of  receiving  more  than 
fifty  fail  of  (idling  veffels.  It  was  conftrudled  in  the 
year  1425,  when  Edmund,  bilhop  of  Exeter,  granted 
forty  days’  indulgence  to  all  thofe  who  (hould  contri- 
bute. The  whole  of  the  edifice  is  in  a complete  re- 
pair, and  affords  a mod  delightful  fummer  refidence  to 
the  owner,  who  generally  fpends  a few  weeks  here. 

The  ifland  is  fortified  on  different  parts  with  bat- 
teries of  cannon,  fome  of  them  capable  of  keeping  off 
a privateer  ; and  the  fifhermen  would  in  cafe  of  need 
furnifh  gunners,  and  perform  the  other  duties  of  a 
garrifon.  A fpot  of  ground  is  fet  apart  for  a burial 
ground,  the  place  being  extra  parochial.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  chapel  is  a fmall  projection,  feen 
over  the  battlements  of  the  tower,  the  remains  of  a 
lantern,  and  vulgarly  called  St.  Michael’s  chair.  This 
was  fuppofed  in  the  general  defcription  of  the  place 
to  confer  the  reins  of  domeftic  government  on  that 
perfon,  man  or  wife,  who  fhall  have  the  courage  to 
afeend  and  feat  themfelves  in  it.  The  rock  below  and 
the  neighbouring  coats  are  the  great  refort  of  the 
Cornifh  choughs. 

Five  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Marazion,  in  a bottom., 
are  the  remains  of  Pengerfick  caftle,  confiding  of  the 
walls  of  the  keep,  a fquare  tower  of  three  dories, 
with  a fmaller  one  annexed  to  the  north-ead  fide,  con- 
taining a flight  of  winding  (lone  fteps,  leading  to  th$ 
top  of  the  building,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  the 
whole  faced  with  fquared  (lone  : it  is  all  much  de- 
cayed, and  feveral  of  the  floors  fallen  in.  We  are  not 
informed  either  of  the  time  when,  or  of  the  perfon  by 
whom,  this  callle  was  built.  It  is  at  prefent  the  joint 
property  of  feveral,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Leeds  is 
chief.  The  cadle  with  a fmall  farm  was,  in  the  year 
1774,  let  for  ten  pounds  a-year. 

I he  manfion  was  entire  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  : and  we  are  told  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  barton  and  manor  were  purchafed  by 
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Mr.  Milliton,  who  having  killed  a man  privately* 
made  the  purchafe  in  his  fon’s  name,  and  immured 
himfelf  in  a fecret  chamber  of  the  tower,  feeing  none 
but  his  trufty  friends,  and  died  without  being  called 
to  account  for  the  offence.  Pengerfwick  fignifies  the 
head  ward,  or  command,  fenced  or  fortified  place  5 
and  pen-gweras-ike,  the  creek,  cove,  or  bofom  of 
waters  head  help. 

Penzance  is  a feaport-town,  well  built,  and  popu- 
lous, with  a good  trade,  and  many  {hips  belonging  to 
it  5 but  the  harbour  will  not  admit  large  veflels,  being 
almoft  dry  at  low  water.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fifh 
and  tin.  The  country  about  abounds  in  metallic  ore* 
and  it  is  faid  that  veins  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  are 
to  be  feen  in  the  fea  at  low  water.  In  the  year  159$ 
it  was  burned  by  the  Spaniards,  but  was  foon  rebuilt* 
and  made  a coinage  town.  It  has  a weekly  market  on 
Thurfday. 

Four  miles  fouth  from  Penzance,  on  the  left  fide  of 
Mount’s  bay,  lies  MoufeKole,  a harbour  for  fifhing 
boats,  called  in  Cornifh  Port-Inis,  which  had  for- 
merly a market.  In  the  year  1595  it  was  burned  by 
the  Spaniards.  Oppofite  is  a fmall  ifland  called  St- 
Clement. 

Two  miles  north-weft  of  Penzance  is  the  village  of 
Madera,  where  is  a well,  the  water  of  which  is  faid 
to  poflefs  great  virtue. 

Five  miles  to  the  weft  is  St.  Buriens,  fo  called  from 
a church  dedicated  to  St.  Burien,  an  Irifti  female 
faint,  founded  by  King  Athelftan,  who,  it  is  faid* 
granted  the  privilege  of  fandluary  to  it,  when  he 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  the  conqueft  of  the 
Scilly  Iflands.  In  the  reign  of  William  I.  here  was  9 
college,  which  according  to  Borlace,  was  founded 
Jikewife  by  Athelftan.  It  was  deftroyed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  by  Shrubfal,  governor  of  Pendennis 
caftle.  In  this  village  is  a circle,  of  nineteen  large 
ilones,  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  and  one  much 
larger  than  the  reft  in  the  centre,  called  by  Camden 
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Bifcaw  Woune,  and  fuppofed  by  him  to  have  been 
fome  trophy  of  the  Romans,  or  of  Athelflan,  after  he 
had  reduced  the  Danmonii.  Borlace  calls  the  circle 
Bofcawen-Un,  and  feems  to  aferibe  to  it  greater  anti- 
quity, as  if  eredfed  for  the  various  purpofes  of  reli- 
gious worfhip,  council,  judicature,  and  eledlions  ; and 
fometimes  alfo  of  a theatre.  The  continuator  of 
Camden  thinks,  from  their  general  appearance,  they 
could  not  have  belonged  either  to  the  Romans  or  the 
Saxons. 

Land’s  End,  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  county  o£ 
Cornwall,  and  of  England,  was  called  by  Ptolemy 
Bolerium,  and  AvTiovss'aiocov,  or  Antiveftaeum,  and 
by  Diodorus  Belerium  ; perhaps,  fays  Camden,  from 
the  Britifh  word  pell>  which  fignifies  moll  remote. 
The  Britifh  bards  call  it  Penrighuaed,  or  the  prornon- 
tory  of  blood  5 and  their  hiftorians,  Penwirth,  or 
promontory  to  the  left.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  named 
Penwithfleort,  and  by  the  inhabitants,  Pen-von-las,  or 
Land’s  End.  There  is  a tradition,  that  this  place  ran 
farther  out  into  the  fea,  and  that  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  water  was  called  Lionels.  On  the 
outermofl  rocks  of  low  water  are  to  be  feen  veins  of 
lead  and  copper,  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  fay 
a lighthoufe  flood  on  it  formerly. 

A little  to  the  north  is  Whitefand  bay. 

Five  miles  north  from  the  Land’s  End  is  the  village 
of  St.  Juft,  where  is  a large  amplwtheatre  with  Hone 
benches,  and  many  circles  of  ftones.  And  three 
miles  farther  north,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Briftol  channel, 
is  Penden  Vau,  where  there  is  a large  artificial  cave  ; 
and  not  far  from  hence,  in  the  parifh  of  Morva,  is  a 
regular  Danifh  entrenchment,  called  Caflle  Clum. 

This  part  of  Cornwall  affords  many  other  monu- 
ments of  flone,  befides  thofe  noticed,  of  various  fize 
and  form  \ but  in  general  they  are  circular  ; why,  or 
by  whom,  they  were  conflrudled,  appears  doubtful. 
Dr.  Borlace  attributes  them  to  the  Druids  ; I can 
hardly  be  fatisfied  with  this  hypothecs,  nor  can  I give 
'abetter*  ' ; * * * 
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The-Scilly  Iflands  are  a duller,  of  illands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Englilh  channel,  fituated  due  weft  from 
the  Lizard  Point,  and  feen  in  a clear  day  from  the 
Land’s  End.  Beheld  at  a diftance,  thefe  illands  appear 
like  fo  many  high  banks  in  the  water,  as  land  ufually 
appears  off  at  fea  ; but  the  rocks  about  the  iflands,  es- 
pecially thofe  to  the  weftward,  appear  off  at  fea  like 
old  caftles  and  churches.  St.  Mary’s  is  the  largeft  o£ 
the  Scilly  Iflands,  containing  as  many  houfes  and  in«* 
habitants  as  all  the  reft.  Its  greateft  length  is  two 
miles  and  a half,  middlemoft  breadth  almoft  one  and 
a half,  and  may  be  reckoned  betwixt  nine  and  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  The  hills  are  rocky,  riling  in 
fome  places  to  a great  height,  and  abound  in  mineral 
ores.  The  vallies  are  fertile,  and  the  fields,  like  thofe 
of  Cornwall,  are  enclofed  with  ftone  hedges.  The 
higheft  land  yields  a profpedt  of  England,  in  a cleat 
day,  and  fhips  going  out  and  returning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  channels.  Here  is  alfo  morafs-ground,  in 
two  parts  of  this  ifland,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Moors,  which  fupply  the  cattle  with  water  in  dry 
feafons  ; in  the  upper  of  which  is  a pretty  large  and 
deep  lake.  This  ifland  is  defended  by  a ftrong  garri- 
fon,  fituated  upon  the  weft  part  of  it,  overlooking  the 
town  and  ifthmus,  and  commanding  the  country  that 
Way,  and  to  the  fea  about  the  batteries,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  ftrong  ones,  mounted  with  fixty-four  pieces 
of  cannon,  fome  of  them  eighteen-pounders.  It  alfo 
contains  a company  of  foldiers,  a mafter-gunner,  and 
fix  other  gunners  , a ftore-houfe,  with  arms  for  arm- 
ing 300  iflanders,  who  are  obliged  to  affift  the  mili- 
tary forces  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ^ a guard^- 
houfe,  barracks,  bridge,  and  ftrong  gates  ; and  upon 
the  fummit  of  a hill,  above  a regular  afcent,  going 
from  Hughtown,  the  capital,  ftands  Star  caftle,  with 
ramparts  and  a ditch  about  it. 

About  a mile  fouth-weft  of  the  fouth  part  of  St. 
Mary’s  garrifon,  lies  St.  Agnes5  ifland,  otherwife 
called  the  Light-houfe  ifland,  neon  which  ftands  a. 
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very  high  and  ftrong  light-houfe,  feen  in  the  night  at 
a great  diftance,  by  which  fhips  going  out  of,  or 
coming  into  the  two  channels,  avoid  falling  in  with 
the  rocks,  lying  thicker  about  this  than  any  other  of 
the  Scilly  Iflands.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  all  coafting® 
veflels  croffing  the  channels. 

About  three  miles  and  a half  northerly  of  the  mofl 
northern  part  of  St.  Agnes’  ifland,  or  two  miles  nor- 
therly from  St.  Mary’s  Key,  lies  the  ifland  of  Trefco, 
the  capital  town  of  which  is  called  the  Dolphin  (pro® 
bably  corrupted  from  Godolphin),  confifting  of  a churchy 
and  about  half  a fcore  Hone-built  houfes. 

About  two  miles  from  the  northernmoH  part  of  St. 
Mary’s,  or  one  from  the  eaHernmoH  part  of  Trefco, 
lies  the  ifland  of  St.  Martin  ; upon  the  extremity  of 
which,  at  the  outermoH  part,  Hands  a day-mark,  next 
the  coming-in  of  Crow-found,  appearing,  at  a dif-' 
tance,  as  confpicuous  by  day  as  the  light-houfe  upon 
St.  Agnes’,  but  is  not  altogether  fo  high  and  large.  It. 
is  built  with  rock-Hone,  round  next  the  bottom,  and 
tapering  upwards.  This  ferves  to  direct  veflels  crofling 
the  channels,  or  coming  into  Scilly. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  weft  fide  of  Trefco 
ifland,  to  the  weftward  of  the  landing-place,  lies  the 
ifland  of  Bryer,  which  is  inhabited  by  feveral  families. 
The  number  of  people  upon  the  ifland  of  St.  Mary  is 
about  700,  including  men,  women,  and  children  5 
and  about  as  many  in  the  iflands  of  Trefco,  St.  Martin, 
Bryer,  St.  Agnes,  and  Sampfon  : in  the  laft  and 
fmalleH  of  which  inhabited  iflands  lives  but  one  fa- 
mily, which  goes  to  the  places  of  worfhip  in  the  other 
iflands  ; here  being  no  opportunity  of  public  devotion, 
aor  of  communication,  but  by  means  of  a boat.  The 
air  of  thefe  iflands  is  mild  and  pure  ; their  winters  are 
feldom  fubjedt  to  froft  and  fnow.  When  the  former 
happens,  it  laHs  notpong,  and  the  latter  never  lies  upon 
the  ground.  The  heat  of  their  fummer  is  much 
abated  by  fea-breezes  y they  are,  indeed,  frequently 
incommoded  by  fea-fogs,  but  thefe  are  not  unwhole- 
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Xome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers  more  fo.  The 
mod  fatal  diftemper  is  the  fmalhpox  ; yet  thofe  who 
live  temperately,  furvive  commonly  to  a great  age,  and 
are  remarkably  free  from  difeafes.  The  foil  is  very 
good,  and  produces  grain  of  all  forts,  except  wheat, 
of  which  they  had  anciently  great  quantities.  They 
dill  grow  a little,  but  the  bread  made  of  it  is  unplea- 
iant.  For  this  reafon  they  chiefly  eat  what  is  made  of 
barley ; and  of  this  they  have  fuch  abundance,  that, 
though  they  ufe  it  both  for  bread  and  beer,  they  have 
•more  than  fuffices  for  their  own  confumption.  Pota- 
toes is  a new  improvement.  They  have  all  forts  of 
roots,  and  pulfe  and  fallads  grow  well.  Dwarf  fruit- 
trees,  goofeberries,  currants,  rafberries,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind,  under  proper  fhelter,  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly, but  they  have  no  tall  trees.  The  ranuncula, 
•anemone,  and  mod  kind  of  flowers,  are  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  in  their  gardens.  They  have  wild  fowl  of 
all  forts,  from  the  fwan  to  the  fnipe  ; and  a particular 
kind,  called  the  hedge-chicken,  which  is  not  inferior 
to  the  ortolan.  Tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in 
great  number.  Their  black  cattle  are  generally  fmall, 
but  very  well  taded,  though  they  feed  upon  orewood  ^ 
their  horfes  are  little,  but  drong  and  lively.  Thefe 
iflands  lie  fo  in  the  middle,  between  the  two  vaft: 
openings  of  the  north  and  iouth  narrow  feas,  or,  as 
the  failors  call  them,  the  Bridol  channel  and  the 
Channel  (fo  called  by  way  of  eminence),  that  it  cannot, 
or  perhaps  never  will  be  avoided  ; but  that  feveral 
{hips,  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  and  in  drefs  of  wea- 
ther, may,  by  being  out  in  their  reckonings,  or  by 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  midake  ; and  if  they  do, 
they  are  fure,  as  the  failors  call  it,  to  run  bump 
afhore  upon  Scilly,  where  they  find  no  quarter  among 
the  breakers,  but  are  beaten  to  pieces,  without  any 
poflibility  of  efcape.  One  can  hardly  mention  the 
rocks  of  Scilly,  without  letting  fall  a tear  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  and  all  the  gallant 
fpirits  with  him,  who  in  the  admiral’s  fhip,  with  three 
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other  men-of-war,  and  all  their  men*  running  upon 
thefe  rocks*  right  before  the  wind,  in  a dark  night, 
were  loft,  on  his  return  from  a fruitlefs  expedition 
againft  Toulon.  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  was  loft  Oc- 
tober 22,  1707 . It  was  thick  foggy  weather,  when 
the  whole  fleet,  in  company,  coming  (as  they  thought) 
Hear  the  land,  agreed  to  lie  too  in  the  afternoon  ; but 
Sir  Cloudefley,  in  the  Aflociation,  ordering  fail  to  be 
made,  firft  {truck,  in  the  night,  and  funk  imme- 
diately : feveral  perfons  of  diftindHon  being  on  board 
at  that  time  were  loft  (particularly  Lady  Shovel’s  two 
fons,  by  Sir  John  Narborough),  with  about  800  men. 
The  Eagle,  Captain  Hancock  commander,  underwent 
the  fame  fate.  The  Romney  and  Fire-brand  alfo 
ilruck,  and  were  loft  ; but  the  two  captains  and 
twenty-five  of  their  men  were  faved.  The  other  men- 
of-war  efcaped,  by  having  timely  notice. 
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TREGONY  is  fituated  on  a river  which  joins  the 
Tale,  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a mayor  and  bur- 
gefles  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturday. 

St.  Mawes  is  a fmall  place,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  entrance  into  Falmouth  harbour,  on  a neck  of  land 
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oppofite  Falmouth.  It  confifts  only  of  one  ftreet,  but 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  A caftle  was  built 
here  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  reckoned  the  bed  in  the  county,  and 
has  the  appellation  of  Rofeland, 
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REDRUTH  is  a town  fituated  in  the  midft  of 
mines.  It  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  has  two 
markets  weekly,  onTuefday  and  Friday. 

On  Carnbre  hill,  near  Redruth,  are  feveral  karns 
or  groups  of  rocks,  the  fpaces  between  which,  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  were  filled  with  oaks.  Fourteen 
circles  of  Rones  are  to  be  traced,  from  feven  to  twelve 
paces  in  diameter.  In  the  year  1744  a great  number 
of  celts  were  found  here,  and  in  the  year  1749  a great 
quantity  of  Britifh  gold  coins. 

Juft  without  Camborne  church-yard  is  a grave-ftone, 
with  a Latin  infcription  of  the  tenth  century. 

Leland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  ftde  of  the  river 
Heyle. 
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About  two  miles  to  the  fouth,  at  St.  Erth,  was  a n 
ancient  Roman  fort ; near  which  a patera  of  tin,  with 
an  infcription,  Livius  modeflus  Docijuli  filius  Deo  Martiy 
was  difcovered,  with  home  other  antiquities. 

St.  Ives,  or  St.  Ithes,  is  a fea  port,  fituated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  a bay  in  the  Briftol  channel,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  and  has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednef- 
day  and  Saturday-  The  harbour  is  almoft  choaked  with 
fand,  though  there  are  feveral  veffels  employed  in  the 
coafting  trade  and  fifhing.  It  is  a corporation-town, 
governed  by  a mayor  and  burgeffes,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  Here  is  a grammar-fchool, 
founded  by  Charles  I.  Camden  calls  this  place  St. 
lie’s,  and  it  is  faid  to  owe  its  name  to  Iia,  an  Irifh  lady, 
who  lived  here  in  great  fandtity,  being  before  called 
Fendinas.  The  north-weft  wind  has  driven  the  fand 
on  this  coaft,  fo  that  the  fituation  of  the  town  has  been 
changed  more  than  once. 
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CAMELFORD,  though  fmall,  is  a corporation- 
town,  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  being  created  a borough  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall., 

It  has  a weekly  market  on  Friday.  This  place  is  other- 
wife  called  GafFelford  ; and  Leland  informs  us,  that  its 
ancient  name  was  Kemblan.  Hiftorians  inform  us# 
that  a battle  was  fought  here  in  the  year  542,  between 
the  Britifh  prince  Arthur  and  his  nephew  Mordred,  in 
which  the  latter  was  flain,  and  the  former  mortally 
wounded.  In  the  year  820  another  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons. 

Six  miles  north  from  Camelford,  near  the  Briftol 
channel,  is  Boffmey,  a borough  which  fends  two 
members  to  parliament ; but  the  adtual  name  of  the 
town,  or  village,  for  it  has  no  market,  is  Trevena,  and 
that  of  the  parifh  Tintagel  5 which  laft  gave  name  to  ' 
an  ancient  caftle,  in  which  the  celebrated  King  Arthur 
is  faid  to  have  been  born.  It  was  htuated  on  a penin- 
fular  cape  of  very  high  land,  near  the  fea,  and  was  the 
feat  of  the  earls  of  Cornwall ; and  here  Earl  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans,  entertained  his  nephew,  David, 
prince  of  Wales,  after  whofe  death  the  caftle  went  to 
decay. 

About  three  miles  norfch-eaft  from  Boffiney  is  Bofs 
caftle,  or  rather  Bottereaux  caftle,  fo  called  from  an 
ancient  caftle  built  by  the  family  of  the  Bottereaux,  after 
whom  it  came  to  the  Hungerfords. 

Padftow  is  a feaport,  htuated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Alan,  or  Camel,  near  its  mouth,  with  a con- 
venient harbour  for  veffels  of  500  tons  at  high  water— 
Veffels  trade  regularly  from  hence  to  London  and  Bri- 
ftol, and  conhderable  quantities  of  Hate  are  exported. 
The  accefs  to  the  harbour  is  however  difficult,  hav- 
ing rocks  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  a bar  of  fand  on  the 
weft.  It  is  faid  that  its  ancient  name  was  Lodeneck, 
Loderic,  or  Laffenac,  among  the  Britons  or  Cornifh, 
and  called  Adelftow  by  the  Englifh  or  Saxons.  The 
prefent  name  it  owes  to  St.  Petrol  an  Xriih  faint*. 
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being  contracted  from  Petrocftow.  A monaftery  was 
founded  here  in  the  fifth  century  ; but  being  much  in- 
fefted  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  the  monks  re- 
moved to  Bodmin.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Sa- 
turday. 

At  Karentoc,  or  Carntoc,  near  Padftow,  was  a priory 
of  regular  canons,  founded  by  Edward  the  ConfefTor. 

The  fiver  Alan,  or  Camel,  rifes  near  Camelford, 
and  runs  into  the  Briftol  channel  a little  below  Pad^ 
Cfcowi 
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WADEBRIDGE,  or  Wardbridge,  is  a bridge 
acrofs  the  Alan,  on  account  of  the  danger  in  palling 
by  the  ferry.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  of  the  arches 
are  founded  on  wool-packs,  on  account  of  the  quick- 
fands.  Near  it  are  nine  large  Hones  in  a row,  called 
the  Sifters. 

St.  Columb,  called  Magna,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
another  place,  which  is  a village  about  fix  miles  to  the 
weft,  was  fo  called  from  Columba,  a female  martyr,  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  It  has  a weekly 
market  on  Thurfday. 

Near  it  is  Langheron,  the  feat  of  the  Arundels  in 
Camden’s  time. 

About  a mile  to  the  eaft  is  Caftle  an  Dinas,  a circu~ 
daY  motmd  of  earth,  deeply  entrenched. 
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CREDITON,  on  the  river  Crede,  or  Creedy,  which 
joins  the  Ex  about  two  miles  north  from  Exeter,  is  a 
confiderable  town,  and  once  fent  members  to  the 
parliament  which  fat  at  Cariille  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  I.  In  the  year  910  it  was  erected  into  a biftiop- 
ric,  the  fee  being  removed  from  Tawton  5 and  in  the 
year  1032  the  fee  of  St.  Germain’s  was  annexed.  The 
bifhopric  continued  till  the  year  1 050,  when  the  fee 
was  removed  to  Exeter,  and  the  cathedral  became  col- 
legiate. It  is  governed  by  a magistrate  called  a port- 
reeve, and  is  divided  into  eaftern  and  weftern  town, 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  molt  conliderable.  The 
market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  was,  in  Brice’s 
time,  inferior  to  few  in  the  kingdom  as  to  the  articles 
of  flefh  and  yarn,  feventy  bullocks  throughout  the 
winter  quarter  being  the  weekly  fupply  of  the  fhambles, 
and  fheep  in  proportion,  befides  poultry  and  game : 
and,  with  regard  to  the  woollen  trade,  1400  or  1500 
ferges  were,  one  week  with  another,  manufactured, 
and  carried  to  Exeter  to  be  dyed,  milled,  finifhed,  and 
exported.  In  the  year  1743  a dreadful  fire  broke  out 
in  the  weftern  town,  and  deftroyed  four  hundred  and 
fixty  houfes  ; the  lofs  by  which  in  the  whole  was  com- 
puted at  near  6o, 000L  Another  fire  happened  in  the 
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year  1772,  when  almoft  the  whole  town  was  confumed. 
Crediton  was  the  birth-place  of  Wilifred,  or  Boniface, 
the  German  apoftle,  who,  after  preaching  the  gofpel 
to  the  Heffians,  Thuri'ngians,  and  other  Germans, 
was  murdered  by  the  Frifians  in  the  year  354,  and 
buried  in  the  abby  which  he  had  founded  at  Fulda. 

Chumleigh,  or  Chimleigh,  is  a town  thirteen  miles 
north-weft  from  Crediton,  in  the  road  from  Exeter  to 
Barnftaple,  with  a weekly  market  on  Friday.  Here 
. was  formerly  a caftle.  The  church,  which  is  colle- 
giate) with  four  prebends  annexed,  fuffered  confider- 
able  damage  by  lightning  in  the  year  1797. 

• Coleford  has  a market  on  Friday. 

At  North  Tawton  is  a large  pit  or  pool  of  water, 
cut  of  which  a fpring  or  fmall  brook  fometimes  flows 
for  feveral  days  together,  and  then  ceafes,  which  the 
common  people  confider  as  ominous  of  evil. 

Sampford  Courtenay  is  faid  to  be  the  place  where 
the  infurrection  of  the  Devonfhire  men  began  in  the 
year  1549. 

Hatherleigh,  near  the  union  of  the  Towridge  and 
the  Gck,  has  a weekly  market  on  Friday. 

Holfworthy,  or  Houlfworthy,  on  the  fide  of  a na- 
vigable canal,  has  a market  on  Saturday. 

About  three  miles  beyond  we  crofs  the  Tamar  into 
Cornwall. 

Stratton  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  gardens,  and 
especially  for  garlic.  Near  this  town  the  parliament 
forces  were  defeated  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  their 
General  Chudleigh  taken  prifoner.  In  the  year  1754, 
by  a ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  feveral  cattle  were 
killed  near  Stratton,  and  confiderable  damage  done, 
but  no  human  lives  loft.  There  are  two  markets 
weekly,  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday. 

Two  miles  north- weft  from  Stratton  is  Bude  har- 
bour, on  the  Briftol  channel,  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Padftow,  which  of  late  years  has  been  much  frequent- 
ed, and  a confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Briftol.  . 
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AT  Preilon  is  a free-fchool  for  clothing  and  edu- 
cating twenty-four  children.  Near  the  church  is  a 
large  old  building,  with  Gothic  windows  and  arched 
doors,  called  Preilon  abby. 

Odcombe  is  the  native  place  of  the  celebrated  Tho- 
mas Cory  ate,  whole  father  was  redlor  of  the  parifhj, 
and  lies  interred  in  the  chancel.  The  fon,  after 
rambling  through  Europe,  publilhed  an  account  of  his- 
travels,  under  the  title  of  Crudities  hafily  gobbled  up  in 
five  months  travels  in  France , Savoy , Italy,  c.  He 
afterwards  travelled  through  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Per- 
ils, to  Hindollan,  and  died  near  Surat  in  the  year 
1617.  Humphry  Hody,  a learned  divine,  and  author 
of  “ A Differ tation  againft  Arifteas’s  Hiftory  of  tkq 
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Seventy-two  Interpreters,”  was  likewife  a native  of  Od* 
combe. 

MonHciite,  originally  called  Logorefberg,  and  Bifi- 
ehopefton,  received  its  prefent  name  from  a fharp  hill, 
whofe  bottom  covers  twenty  acres,  on  which  the  Earl 
of  Mortain,  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  built 
a caftle,  and  named  it  from  a friend  Drogo  de  Moilta- 
ciite,  who  accompanied  him  to  England.  The  fon  and 
fucceflor  of  the  Earl  of  Mortain  founded  a mona- 
ftery  for  black  Cluniac  monks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  endowed  it  with  the  borough  and  market  of 
Montacute,  and  divers  other  eftates  and  manors.  The 
caftle  being  negleCted,  foon  fell  to  decay,  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  were  converted  into  a chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  the  repairs 
and  enlargement  of  the  monaftery.  At  the  diffolution 
the  revenues  were  eftimated  at  45 61.  14s.  y$d.  The 
cftate  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Phelips,  who  has  a feat  here. 
On  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  an  area  of  about  half  an 
acre,  where  the  caftle  once  flood,  is  a round  tower, 
fixty  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  an  open  baluftrade  \ 
on  this  is  fixed  a flag-ftafiF,  fifty  feet  in  height,  where- 
on a flag  is  Occafionally  difplayed.  The  market  has 
been  long  difcontinued. 

Eaft  Stoke  is  a part  of  the  parifh  of  Stoke  under 
Hamden.  This  eftate  belonged  to  the  Eatl  of  Mor- 
tain, but  being  forfeited,  was  granted  to  the  Beau- 
champs, who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  built  a large 
manfion,  afterwards  embattled  as  a caftle,  now  in 
ruins,  the  fmall  remains  being  converted  into  the  of- 
fices of  a farm-houfe,  and  the  chapel  into  a cyder  cel- 
lar. Here  was  a college  of  black  canons,  founded  by 
John  de  Beauchamp  in  the  year  1304. 

South  Petherton,  fituated  on  the  Parret,  has  a mar- 
ket on  Thurfday.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  dowlas. 
The  bridge  over  the  Parret  was  formerly  of  wood  ; but 
bei  ng  in  a ruinous  ftate,  and  two  children  having  been 
drowned  in  the  river  near  it,  the  parents  of  the  child- 
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ren  rebuilt  it  of  done,  with  the  reprefentation  of  the 
infants  as  a memorial  of  the  circumdance. 

Two  miles  north-ead  of  Petherton  is  Martock,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  named  from  a remarkable  oak,  under 
which  the  markets  were  formerly  held.  Here  are  two 
markets  weekly  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  The 
market-houfe  (lands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
near  it  a handfome  fluted  column,  with  a dial,  being 
a model  of  the  celebrated  pillar  of  Trajan,  now  at  Wil- 
ton-houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  the 
town  there  are  about  102  houfes,  and  in  the  whole  pa-* 
ridi,  which  is  very  extenflve,  and  divided  into  nine 
tithings,  there  are  380,  and  about  2000  inhabitants* 
The  church  is  a large  and  elegant  Gothic  drutlure* 
with  thirty-five  windows,  all  of  crown-glafs,  except 
thofe  of  the  chancel.  Thefe  windows  were  formerly 
of  painted  glafs  ; and  there  yet  remains,  at  lealt  there 
did  in  the  year  17 82,  a head  of  Edward  VI.  The 
church  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  fixty- 
two  wide,  confiding  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aides.  It  is  ornamented  with  an  organ,  and  a fuperb 
altar-piece,  in  ftucco  plader,  eredted  at  the  expence 
of  John  Butler,  efq.  a native  of  Martock.  There  are 
likewife  fome  monuments. 

Ilminfler,  fituated  on  the  river  Pie,  contains  about 
300  houfes.  Here  is  a manufadlure  of  narrow  cloths. 
A free  grammar-fchool  was  founded  in  the  year  1550, 
by  Humphry  Walrond  and  Henry  Greenfield  : the 
endowment  is  confiderable,  and  affords  a falary  of  40I. 
a-year  to  the  mader,  and  20I.  a-year  and  a houfe  to 
the  writing  mader.  The  parilh  includes  eight  ham- 
lets, in  one  of  which  (Dillington)  Lord  North,  late 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  a feat.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday.  , 

Horton  is  a hamlet  of  Ilminfler. 

Afhill  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  alh-trees.  In  the  parifh  is  a medicinal  fpring* 
and  a bath,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 
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Taunton  is  fituated  on  the  river  Tone,  which  rifes 
about  fix  miles  north-weft  from  Wivelfcombe,  and 
runs  into  the  Parret  between  Langport  and  Bridge- 
water.  This  town,  in  point  of  fize,  buildings,  and 
refpeCtability  of  inhabitants,  may  vie  with  many  cities. 
Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  nearly  a mile,  and  it 
eonfifts  of  four  principal  ftreets,  which  are  wide,  and 
very  well  built,  and  contains  two  parifh  churches. 
There  is  a noble  fpacious  market-place,  in  which  is  a 
liandfome  commodious  market-houfe,  with  a town-hall 
over  it,  the  building  whereof  was  completed  in  the 
year  1773-  The  markets  are  large,  and  kept  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Saturday.  The  woollen  manufacture  has 
flourifhed  in  this  town  almoft  ever  fince  its  fir  ft  intro- 
duction into  England  by  the  emigrants  from  Flanders  ; 
the  firft  manufacture  being  eftablifhed  here  about  the 
year  1336.  Of  late  years  it  has  decayed,  and  its  fuc- 
cefs  has  been,  in  a great  meafure,  tranflated  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Wellington.  A filk  manufacture 
was  introduced  here  in  1780.  Taunton  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  and  has  returned  members  to 
parliament  from  the  year  1 294.  It  was  incorporated 
by  King  Charles  I.  and  again  by  King  Charles  II.  and 
put  under  the  government  of  a mayor.  The  corpora- 
tion confifts  of  a mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  &c.  The 
corporation  have  neither  lands,  houfes,  nor  joint  ftock, 
the  laft  charter  precluding  them  from  any  fuch  poffef- 
lions.  The  caftle  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town, 
and  is  part  of  a ftately  edifice,  ereCted  by  William 
Gifford,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  lord  of  the  town, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  In  the  year  1642  this  caftle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament  army,  who  placed 
a garrifon  therein,  and  intended  to  have  made  it  their 
chief  hold  in  all  this  country  ; it  was,  however,  quickly 
refeued  from  them  by  the  royalifts,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  and  as  quickly  retaken  by  Colonel  Blake 
for  the  parliament,  who  in  1645  defended  it  againft 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  that  was  brought  againft  it  by 
Lord  Goring.  After  the  reftoration  King  Charles  IL 
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ordered  it  to  be  difmantled,  in  which  ruinous  Hate  it 
has  continued  to  this  day.  It  Hood  nearly  upon  the 
lite  of  a fortrefs,  eredted  about  the  year  700,  by  Ina, 
king  of  the  Weil  Saxons,  for  the  purpofe  of  better  fe- 
curing  the  conquefls  which  he  had  made  in  this  part 
of  Britain,  and  awing  thofe  difaffedted  nobles  who 
fixed  a jealous  eye  on  his  dominions.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  1685,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  arrived  at  Taun-* 
ton,  which  he  made  his  head-quarters ; and,  having 
won  many  perfons  of  coniiderable  efteem  to  his  caufe, 
he  procured  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  on  the 
Cornhill,  the  21ft  following,  by  the  title  of  James  II. 
and  then  publifhed  three  feveral  proclamations,  againil 
the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

After  his  defeat  the  affixes  v/ere  held  here  by  Judge 
Jefferies,  for  the  trial  of  the  rebels,  which  have  been 
emphatically  called  the  , bloody  aflize.  Taunton  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  Here  was  a priory  of 
Augultine  canons,  or,  according  to  Speed,  a convent 
of  nuns,  founded  by  William  Giffard,  biffiop  of  Win- 
chefler,  about  the  year  mo,  a monaftery  of  Carme- 
lites, and  an  hofpital  for  lepers. 

Wellington  is  a well-built  town,  with  four  ftreets, 
the  principal  of  which  is  half  a mile  in  length,  and 
has  coniiderable  manufadtures  of  ferges  and  druggets. 

The  market  is  on  Thurfday. 

About  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Wellington,  on  the 
borders  of  Somerfetfhire  and  Devonfhire,  is  Black 
Down,  a dreary  mountainous  diflridl.  On  this  down 
are  an  immenfe  quantity  of  flints, , lying  in  vafl  heaps, 
upwards  of  ilxty  yards  in  circumference.  They  are 
called  Robin  Hood’s  Butts,  and  fuppofed  to  be  placed 
over  the  graves  of  men  who  fell  in  the  wars  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons. 

Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond,  refided  at  Samp- 
ford  Peverel.  It  took  the  name  of  Peverel  from  an 
ancient  family,  many  of  whom  lie  buried  here. 

Tiverton,  fltuated  on  the  Ex,  where  it  is  joined  by 
vol.  n,  x 
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the  Lowman,  has  long  been  famous  for  its  woollen 
manufacture,  particularly  of  kerfeys.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  James  I.  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  al- 
dermen, recorder,  &c.  and  from  that  time  has  fent 
members  to  parliament.  The  church  not  being  large 
enough  for  the  inhabitants,  another  was  built,  and 
made  a perpetual  curacy  by  aCt  of  parliament.  A free 
grammar-fehool  was  founded  here  by  Peter  Blundel,  a 
merchant,  in  1599,  for  150  fcholars,  and  well  en- 
dowed for  the  fuppOrt  of  the  m after,  and  exhibitions 
for  fcholars  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  Sydney  Suf- 
fex  college,  Cambridge.  Here  is  alfo  an  Engliili  free- 
fchool,  founded  by  Robert  Comins,  or  Chilcot,  in  the 
year  1609;  and  a public  charity-fchooL  The  trade 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  ferges,  druggets, 
duroys,  fagatees,  diapers,  &c.  There  are  two  mar- 
kets weekly,  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday.  This  town 
has  been  three  times  nearly  deftroyed  by  fire.  In  the 
year  1598,  600  houfes  were  deftroyed  \ in  1612,  the 
lofs  fuftained  was  computed  at  3^,0001.;  and  in  the 
year  1731,  another  fire  deftroyed  200  of  the  beft 
houfes,  with  moll  of  the  manufactures,  to  the  amount 
of  150,000!.  Next  year  an  a£l  of  parliament  was 
pafled  for  rebuilding  it,  enjoining  that  the  new  houfes 
fhould  be  covered  with  lead  or  tile,  inftead  of  thatch  ; 
that  no  perilous  trades  ftiould  be  exercifed  in  the  ftreets ; 
no  (lacks  of  corn,  draw,  hay,  &c.  be  ereCled  there  ; 
that  fire-engines  ftiould  be  provided  againft  the  like  ac- 
cidents *,  that  houfes  ftiould  be  demolifhed,  to  flop  any 
future  ftre^  that  particular  houfes  ftiould  be  pulled  down 
for  widening  the  ftreets  and  paffages. 

In  the  parifti  of  Butterleigh,  three  miles  fouth  from 
Tiverton,  is  a fortified  hill,  called  Cadberry,  and  an- 
other at  a few  miles  diftance,  called  Dolberry. 

At  Cruwys  Morehard,  four  miles  weft  from  Tiver-* 
ton,  the  church-fteeple  was  ftiivered,  and  the  bells 
melted,  by  lightning,  in  the  year  1689. 

From. Tiverton  to  South  Moulton  is  a continual  fuc- 
ceffion  of  deep  hills.  :: 
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' South  Moulton  is  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Moule, 
which  runs  into  the  Taw,  about  fix  miles  to  the  fouth. 
It  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  once  lent  members  to  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I The  chief  manufactures  are  ferges,  {bal- 
loons, and  felts.  The  church  is  a handfome  ftrudture, 
and  contains  a beautiful  altar-piece  and  fome  monu- 
ments. Here  is  a free  fchool,  founded  and  endowed 
in  the  year  1614.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The 
manor  of  South  Moulton  was  anciently  held  by  the  fa- 
mily of  Martin,  on  the  tenure  of  finding  a man,  with 
a bow  and  three  arrows,  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cefter,  when  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Fifteen  miles  weft -fouth- weft  isTorrington,  or  Great 
Torrington,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towridge,  over 
which  is  a bridge.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
formerly  fent  members  to  parliament,  but  not  fince 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  with  Ireland,  whither  they  fend  many  fluffs  ; and 
it  has  two  churches,  an  alms-houfe,  and  a charity- 
fichool.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  a caftle.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

At  Frrthelftoke,  about  a mile  to  the  weft,  was  a 
priory  of  Auguftin  canons,  founded  by  Sir  William 
Beauchamp. 

Potherige,  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eafl  from  Tor- 
rington, was  the  native  place  of  General  Monk,  created 
baron  Potherige  and  duke  of  Albemarle. 

In  Monkley  church,  about  two  miles  north-weft 
from  Torrington,  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  William  Hankford,  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s- 
bench,  reported  by  fome  to  be  the  perfon  who  fent  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.  to  prifon.  Fear- 
ing the  king’s  difpleafure,  he  retired  to  his  feat  here, 
and  charging  his  keeper  to  kill  anv  perfon  who,  in  the 
night,  would  net  tell  his  name  and  bufmefs,  was  him- 
fclf  killed. 
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Three  miles  from  South  Moulton,  in  the  road  to 
Barnftaple,  is  Caftle-hall,  the  feat  of  Lord  Fortefcue. 

Barnftaple  is  fituated  on  the  river  Taw,  over  which 
is  a bridge  of  fixteen  arches,  built  at  the  expence  of  one 
Stamford,  a merchant  of  London,  who  feems  to  have 
conferred  this  favour  in  return  for  the  advantages  he 
had  received  in  trading  with  the  town.  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  and  was 
anciently  furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  with  a 
caftle,  and  the  liberties  of  a city  and  a good  harbour  ; 
but  the  harbour  is  fo  {hallow,  that  veflels  cannot  come 
up  to  the  town,  yet  it  has  fome  confiderable  trade  ; 
and  the  markets  held  weekly,  on  Fridays,  are  large 
for  cattle,  corn,  and  provifions.  It  is  a borough-town, 
and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament. 
Barnftaple  bay  is  an  opening  in  the  Briftol  channel, 
farmed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Taw  and  Towridge. 
Barnftaple  is  familiarly,  in  the  neighbourhood,  called 
Barum,  and  it  is  fo  written  on  the  mile-ftones. 

The  Taw  rifes  in  Dartmoor,  and  runs  into  the  fea 
a little  below  Appledore. 

In  the  parifh  of  Braunton,  about  five  miles  north- 
weft  from  Barnftaple,  fome  hundred  acres  have  been.’ 
covered  with  fea-fand,  under  which  large  trees  are 
fometimes  found  buried. 

At  Tilton,  adjoining  to  Barnftaple,  was  a priory  of 
Benedidline  monks,  cell  to  Malmefbury,  founded  by 
King  Athelftan. 

Tawton,  three  miles  fouth  from  Barnftaple,  on  the 
right  tide  of  the  Taw,  though  now  a village,  was  ori- 
ginally the  firft  bifhopric  in  Devonfhire,  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Crediton. 

At  Tawftock,  on  the  Taw,  oppoftte  Tawton,  was 
a grand  tear,  built  by  the  Bourchiers,  earls  of  Bath, 
burnt  down  in  the  year  1786. 

Between  Barnftaple  and  Biddeford,  at  Eaft  Leigh, 
or  Canon  Leigh,  was  a priory  of  Auguftine  monks,, 
rounded  by  William  Clavell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
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changed  to  a convent  of  nuns  by  Matilda,  countefs  of 
Gloucefter  and  Clare,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or 
Biddeford,  anciently  Renton-by-the-Ford,  is  a fea^ 
port  on  the  Towridge,  about  two  miles  from  Barn- 
itaple  Bay.  It  feems  to  owe  its  name  to  the  place  of 
p adage  acrofs  the  river  being  built  near  or  by  the  ford. 
The  chief  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river,  and  the  other  and  final ler  part  on  the  eaft,  with 
a communication  by  means  of  a bridge  of  twenty-four 
arches,  a furlong  in  length.  This  bridge  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  charitable 
contributions  in  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall,  and  is  Sup- 
ported by  lands  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,  the  manage- 
ment being  placed  by  a decree  of  chancery  in  the  hands 
of  truftees,  who  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  annually  ele£b  two  wardens,  treafurer,  and 
clerk.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  and 
formerly  fent  members  to  parliament.  For  about  a 
century  the  inhabitants  of  Biddeford  carried  on  a conli- 
derable  trade,  particularly  to  Virginia,  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  Newfoundland ; but  for  the  laft 
forty  years  it  has  been  on  the  decline..  There  is  a ma- 
nufacture of  coarfe  earthen  ware,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  feiit  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  many  loads  of  oak  bark  are  fent  annually  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  market,  which  is  held  on  Tuef- 
day,  is  large,  and.  well  fupplied  with  corn  and  pro- 
vifions. 

Three  miles  north  from  Biddeford,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Towridge,  where  it  joins  the  Taw,  in  Barnftaple 
Bay,  is  Appledoye,  a feaport,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  ..a 
hill.  H ere  Hubba  the  Dane  landed  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  and,  falling  in  with  the  Englifh,  was  difcom- 
hted  and  {lain,  with  1200  men,  before  Kinvith  caftle, 
or  Henny  caftle,  fuppofed  to  be  juft  by. 

Hartland  is  fituated  near  the  coaft  of  the  Bnftohchan- 
nel,  on  a neck  of  land  called  Hartland  Point.  A bill 
was  paffed,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  make 
it  a feaport.  Elere  is  a weekly  market  on  Saturday  *, 
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and  the  people  coming  eomftantly  to  it  out  of  Cornwall, 
the  nfher-boats  of  Barnftaple,  Biddeford,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  coaft,  lying  often  under  the  lee,  as  they 
call  it,  of  thefe  rocks,  for  Ihelter  from  the  fouth-weft 
or  fouth-eaft  winds ; at  which  time  the  feamen  go  on 
fhore  here,  and  fupply  themfelves  with  pro  vi  lions  : nor 
is  the  town  unconcerned  in  that  gainful  fifhing  trade 
which  is  carried  on  for  herrings  on  this  coaft.  From 
this  point  or  promontory,  the  land  falling  away  for 
fome  miles,  makes  a gulph  or  bay,  which,  reaching  to 
the  head  land  or  point  of  Barnftaple  haven,  is  called 
from  thence  Barnftaple  Bay  ; fo  that  thefe  two  trading 
tovrns  have  but  one  port  between  them.  They  were 
formerly  inconfiderable  places ; at  prefent  they  are 
Very  great  and  thriving.  The  manufactures  of  the 
large  towns  behind  them,  and  their  eafy  paffage  by  the 
rivers  before  mentioned,  the  fifheries  on  the  coaft,  and 
their  correfpondence  with  Ireland,  have  railed  them  to 
great  wealth  and  credit.  At  Hartland  was  a monaftery 
of  black  canons,  firft  founded  by  Githa,  wife  of  Earl 
Godwin,  and  further  endowed  by  William  Brewer, 
bifnop  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Hartland 
point  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Herculis  Promontorium. 

The  river  Towridge  rifes  about  fix  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  from  Hartland,  palling  by  Hatherleigh,  Tor- 
rington,  8cc. 

About  three  miles  to  the  eaft  is  Clcvelly,  a fmall 
fifhing-town,  and  celebrated  for  its  herrings,  with  a 
pier  ereHed  at  a great  expence  by  the  family  of  Ca- 
rew,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Near  it  are  the  veltiges  of 
a Roman  camp,  called  Clovelly  Dikes. 

About  four  miles  fouth  from  Hartland,  on  the  coaft, 
is  Hole,  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  John  Moreman,  vicar 
of  Mehennet,  in  Cornwall,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  taught  his  parilhioners  the  lord's  prayer, 
creed,  and  decalogue  in  the  Englilh  tongue. 
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COLUMPTON,  or  Cullompton,  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Culm,  which  joins  the  Ex  about  two  miles 
above  Exeter.  It  has  a manufacture  of  ferges  and  du- 
roys,  and  a market  on  Saturday. 

Near  Columpton  is  Paltimore,  the  feat  of  Sir  C. 
Bampfield. 

Bradninch  is  a corporation-town,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  has  a fmall  market  on 
Thurfday.  In  the  hills  near  the  town  iron  ore  is 
found*,  and  fome  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover coal,  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs.  This  place 
anciently  fent  members  to  parliament,  but  was  excufed 
on  account  of  the  expence.  There  are  five  paper- 
mills  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  Bradninch  was 
alrnoft  deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1666. 
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CHI LM  ARK  is  noted  for  its  quar  ries. 

At  Fonthill  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Beckford.  The  houfe 
was  burnt  down  in  the  year  1755,  juft  after  it  was 
finifhed.  It  has  fmce  that  time  been  rebuilt  in  a more 
magnificent  manner. 

Hindon  is  a borough-town,  which  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  and  has  a market  on  Thurfday. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1754-  Hindon  church  is  a chapel  of  eafe 
to  Eaft  Knoyle,  where  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was 
born. 

Mere  is  a fmall  town,  with  a market  on  Thurfday. 
Here  was  formerly  a caftle.  Near  it  is  an  ancient 
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camp,  called  Whitefhole  hill ; and  two  miles  to  the 
north  another,  called  Oldbury  cable. 

Two  miles  from  Mere  is  Stourhead,  the  beautiful 
feat  of  Sir  H.  C.  Hoare,  hart,  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Lords  Stourton. 

Wincaunton  is  a place  of  antiquity,  and  was  the 
feat  of  many  aclions  between  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and 
Danes.  In  this  town  was  ihed  the  firft  blood  in  the 
revolution  of  1688,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  palling 
through  it,  in  his  way  from  Torbay  to  London,  at- 
tacked a party  of  the  king’s  dragoons,  and  put  feveral 
to  the  fword.  It  has  a market  on  W ednexday. 

To  the  north-eaft  of  Wincaunton,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  lies  the  village  of  Pen,  or  Pen  Selwood, 
where,  in  the  year  658,  a battle  was  fought  between 
the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  which  proved  in  favour  of 
the  former,  and  in  fo  decifive  a manner,  that  the  Bri- 
tons never  after  made  head  againil  their  enemies.  In 
the  year  879  the  Danes  are  faid  to  have  been  defeated 
here  by  King  Alfred  ; in  the  year  1001  a few  of  King 
Ethelred’s  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Danes  ; and,  in 
the  year  1016,  the  Danes  were  defeated  here  by  King 
Edmund. 

Fourteen  miles  weft- fouth- weft  from  Wincaunton 
is  Ivelchelter,  or  Ilchefter,  on  the  river  Ivel,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  According  to  Nennius,  the 
Britons  called  it  Caer  Penfavelcoit,  that  is,  the  city  at 
the  head  of  the  river’s  mouth  in  the  wood.  It  was  an 
important  flation  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it  If- 
chalis,  and  furrounded  it  with  walls  and  a ditch,  in 
many  places  yet  vifible.  At  the  Norman  conqueft  it 
was  a city  ot  note,  and  contained  within  its  walls  one 
hundred  and  feven  b urge  fibs,  and  many  churches.  It 
at  prefent  conhfts  of  four  ftreets,  with  one  church, 
a place  of  worfhip  for  diffenters,  and  is  governed 
by  a bailiff  and  twelve  burgeffes. . In  the  year  1088, 
Geoffrey  biihop  cf  Coutances,  and  William  D’Ewe, 
attempted  to  take  poffeffion  of  this  town  in  favour  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  hut  were  rcpulfed  by  the 
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inhabitants.  It  was  made  the  county  town,  and  t!ie 
aCBzes  were  appointed  to  be  held  here,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  \ they  are  now  held  alternately  at  Bridge- 
water,  Wells,  and  Taunton.  The  county  gaol,  a mo- 
dem building,  is  fituated  here,  it  fends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  has  a market  on  Wednefday.  The 
ancient  manufacture  of  Ivelchefter  was  thread  lace, 
which  is  now  much  declined.  A filk  manufacture 
was  eftabififced  home  years  fince.  Oppofite  the  gaol, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  hofpital,  founded  by  William  Dacus,  or  Den- 
nis, about  the  year  12265  not  far  from  which  hood. a 
houfe  of  lepers  5 and  where  the  filk  manufacture  is 
now  carried  on  was  a houfe  of  black  friars.  Oppofite 
to  it  is  an  alms -houfe  for  fix  poor  men,  and  a woman 
to  take  care  of  the  dwelling.  1 he  celebrated  Roger 
Bacon  was  2 native  of  this  town,  and  one  of  the 
monks  in  the  houfe  here. 

About  a mile  fouth  from  Ivelchefter,  on  an  i fl a n cl 
in  the  Farret,  in  the  parifh  of  Muchelney,  or  Michel- 
ney,  was  a monaftery  of  black  canons,  which,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  was  founded  by  Athelftan,  though  Be- 
laud aferibes  it  to  King  In  a. 

Five  miles  north-eaft  from  Ivelchefter  is  Queen  Ca- 
mel, now  a village,  though  formerly  a town  of  fome 
note,  with  two  markets  weekly,  till  alrnoft  deftroyed 
by  2 dreadful  fire  about  two  centuries  ago. 

The  ivel,  or  Yeo  river,  called  by  the  Romans  Ve- 
lox,  rifes  near  Charlton  Horethorn,  on  the  borders  of 
Dorfet/hire,  and  joins  the  Parret  near  Langport. 

Three  miies  from  Wincaunton,  in  the  road  to  Ivel- 
cheiter,  is  South  Cadbury,  where,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a ridge  of  hills,  is  an  ancient  fortification, 
called  Cadbury  caftle,  or  more  properly  Camelet.  The 
fhape  is  between  round  and  fquare,  conforming  to  the 
fhape  of  the  hill.  Part  of  it  feems  to  be  hewn  out  of 
the  folid  rock,  and  is  defended  by  four  ditches  ; and 
within  is  a (till  higher  entrenchment,  of  a circular 
form,  probably  the  pnetorium,  or  citadel,  vulgarly 
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called  King  Arthur’s  palace.  The  rampart  was  of 
{tone,  now  overfpread  with  earth,  and  has  only  one 
entrance  from  the  ealt,  which  is  guarded  by  ditches. 
Thg  area  contains  above  thirty  acres.  Many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  here,  and  coins,  chiefly  of 
Antoninus  and  Fault ina. 

Bruton,  or  Brewton,  fituated  at  the  fouth-wefl  ex- 
tremity of  the  fordt  of  Selwood,  on  the  river  Brew, 
which  riles  about  fix  miles  to  the  call,  and  runs  into  the 
Briftol  channel  in  the  mouth  of  the  Parret.  The  town 
confihs  of  five  ftreets,  and  contains  about  320  houfes* 
In  the  market-place  is  an  ancient  crofs,*  built  by  John 
Ely,  lafl  abbot  of  Bruton  ; and  about  the  middle  of  the 
high  ftreet  is  a market-houfe,  built  by  a fubfeription  of 
the  farmers  who  attended  the  market.  Plere  is  an  ho- 
fpital  for  the  maintenance  of  a number  of  poor  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  a fchool  of  inllrudlion,  , 
founded  by  Hugh  Saxey,  a native  of  the  town  ; the 
income  of  the  whole  is  faid  to  amount  to  2500I.  a-year. 
Here  is  likewife  a free  gram  mar- fchool,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  the  mailer  of  which  has  a ill  pend  of  80L 
a-year.  The  principal  manufahiure  is  filk-throwing  and 
making  Bookings.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Here 
was  a priory  of  Benedictines,  founded  by  Aumerle, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  about  the  year  100^. 

Three  miles  fouth-  weft  from  Bruton  is  Caftle  Cary, 
containing  about  146  houfes,  which  had  once  a market, 
but  long  fince  difeontinued,  and  the  market-houfe  con- 
verted into  dwellings. 

At  Alford  is  a medicinal  fpring.  Beyond  Alford 
the  road  on  the  left  is  to  Somerton  and  Langport. 

Somerton,  eight  miles  from  Alford,  was  once  the 
county  town,  and  gave  name  to  the  whole.  It  is 
fituated  on  a rife,  in  the  midlt  of  a beautiful  and  fer- 
tile part  of  the  county,  and  contains  about  250  houfes, 
chiefly  built  of  (tone  dug  in  the  neighbourhood-  The 
government  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  conllables,  and 
there  is  a hall  for  holding  petty  feflions.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  s Roman  town ; but  of  this  hiftory  is 
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filent,  but  more  certain  that  it  was  fortified  and  walled 
round  by  the  Weil  Saxon  kings,  and  that  Ina  had 
here  a palace.  In  die  year  877  this  town  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  *,  foon  after  which  it  was  forti- 
fied with  a citadel  or  caftle,  whither  John,  king  of 
France,  was  removed  from  Hartford  caftle  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  common  gaol  of  the  county  was 
creeled  here,  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  caftle.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Tuefday. 

Langport,  fituated  on  the  Parret,  at  its  union  with 
the  Xvel,  is  an  ancient  to  wn,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  was  accounted  a royal  burgh,  and 
once  fent  members  to  parliament.  It  was  then  large, 
and  faid  to  have  been  moated  round  ; at  prefent  no 
veftiges  of  fortification  are  vifible,  and  it  confifts  only 
of  two  ftreets.  Eaft  of  the  church  is  a fmall  ancient 
building,  called  the  flanging  chapel,  in  which  is  a free- 
fchool,  founded  by  Thomas  Gillet,  in  the  feventeenth 
century.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  In  the  year 
1645  a brigade  of  the  royal  army,  under  Lord  Goring, 
flationed  here  to  guard  a pafs,  were  overpowered  by 
the  parliament  forces,  with  the  lofs  of  300  men  killed 
and  prifoners.  Sir  John  Digby  was  dangeroufly 
wounded,  and  died  foon  after. 

In  the  parifh  of  Curry  Rivel  is  Burton  Pynfent,  the 
’ feat  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed by  Sir  William  Pynfent.  About  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  houfe  is  a tine  column,  140  feet 
high,  eredted  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  William,  laid  to  have  coft  2000I. 

King’s  Wefton  is  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption  of 
Kinwardefton.  Here  the  Devonfhire  and  Cornifti  re-^ 
bels  were  defeated  by  Sir  Hugh  Paulet,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. 

From  Piper’s  Inn,  almoft  to  Bridgewater,  the  road 
is  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  are  beautiful  and  ex- 
ten  five  views.  It  is  called  Poldon  hill. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  road,  four  miles  beyond 
Afticot,  at  Edingdon,  a number  of  clay  moulds  for 
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making  Roman  coins  were  found ; feme  of  them 
joined  with  the  metal  in  them.  They  had  the  im- 
preffons  of  Severus,  a Caracalla,  with  their  emprefTes. 
Julia  and  Plautilla.  Twenty  of  them  are  in  the- 
Afhmolean  Mufieum. 

Near  the  church  is  a medicinal  fpring. 

Bridgewater  is  a feaport  on  the  river  Parret,  which? 
runs  into  the  Briftol  channel,  about  feven  miles  below 
the  mouth,  being  called  Bridgewater  Bay.  The  town 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  The  houfes,  about 
500  in  number,  are  in  general  irregular,  but  the  ftreets 
are  wide.  It  has  a large  church,  and  places  of 
worfhip  for  diffenters  and  quakers.  The  corporation 
con  fills  of  a mayor,  two  aldermen,  and  twenty-one 
capital  burgeffes,  with  a recorder,  who  are  empowered, 
to  hold  four  feffions  every  year,  for  determining  all 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  under  capital  offences, 
committed  within  their  jurifdi&ion.  Bridgewater  was 
formerly  the  private  property  of  William  de  Brewere, 
one  of  the  great  barons  of  King  John,  by  whom  a. 
charter  was  given  to  the  faid  William  de  Brewere,  for 
erecting  Bridgewater  into  a free  borough,  with  pri- 
vileges to  his  tenants  there.  This  charter  is  dated  at 
Chinon  in  France,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1 200.  It  is  a 
borough-town,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh 
parliament.  The  cable  here  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  Here  is  a quay,  called  the  haven  ^ and  a 
new  iron  bridge  over  the  Parret.  King  Edward  II, 
and  Edward  III.  confirmed  its  charter  of  King  John. 
King  Edward  IV.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  or,  as  fbme. 
fav,  Henry  IV.  granted  it  others,  for  changing  the 
bailiff  to  the  mayor,  &c.  The  revenues,-  which  confiff 
of  the  manor  of  the  borough,  the  great  and  fmall 
tythes,  the  manor  of  Eaft  Stour,  in  Dorfetfhire,  See. 
are  valued  at  5000I.  per  annum.  Its  freemen  are  free 
in  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Ireland,  except 
London  and  Dublin  ; and  the  fhcriff  of  the  county 
cannot  fend  any  procefs  into  the  borough,  it  having 
been  made  a diftindt;  county  by  Henry  VIII-  It  has  a 
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fpacious  town-ball,  and  a high  crofs,  with  a ciflern 
ever  it,  to  which  water  is  conveyed  by  an  engine  from 
a neighbouring  brook,  and  carried  from  thence  to 
mod  of  the  fLreets.  This  town  was  regularly  fortified 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  fuftained  more  than  one  liege. 
The  fituation  of  it  renders  it  eafy  to  be  fortified,  the 
river  and  haven  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  circum- 
ference. The  tide  riles,  at  high  water,  near  lix  fa- 
thoms, and  fometimes  flows  in  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
that  it  comes  two  fathoms  deep  at  a time  ; and  when 
it  does  fo,  unawares,  it  often  occafions  great  damage 
to  fhips  driving  foul  of  each  other,  and  frequently 
overfetting  them.  This  fudden  rage  of  the  tide  is 
called  the  Boar,  and  is  frequent  in  all  the  rivers  of  the 
channel,  efpecialiy  in  the  Severn.  It  is  alfo  known  in 
the  north,  particularly  in  the  Trent  and  the  Oufe,  at 
their  entrance  into  the  Humber,  at  Briflol,  and  in 
feveral  other  places.  The  manufactures  of  Man- 
chePter,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  &c.  for  the  internal 
parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  are  brought  to  this 
port  in  large  trGws,  and  from  hence  conveyed  in 
waggons.  The  duty  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  on 
imports,  amounts  to  about  2,500!.  a-year.  About 
forty  vefTe-s,  from  thirty  to  a hundred  tons,  are  em- 
ployed in  bringing  coals  from  Wales  to  this  place,  and 
from  hence  the  neighbourhood  is  fupplied  at  a mode- 
rate rate.  The  river  is  navigable  for  large  barges  to 
Taunton  and  Langport.  About  fix  miles  fouth  of  the 
town,  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parrot  meet.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  here  in  the  year  1685, 
«nd  foon  after  defeated  in  Sedijemoor.  The  market  is 

«r> 

weekly,  on  Thurfday,  for  cattle,  cheefe,  corn,  and 
provilions.  Here  was  a priory  of  grey  friars. 

At  Borough,  or  Boroughbridge,  at  the  union  of  the 
Tone,  and  the  Parrep,  fix  miles  fouth  from  Bridge- 
water,  is  an  ancient  chapel,  much  injured  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  17th  century,  when  a party  of  royalifls 
were  befieged  by  the  parliament  forces,  and,  after  a 
brave  refiftance,  compelled  to  furrender.  It  belonged 
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to  the  village  of  Aller,  where  Got! run  the  Damifa  king 
Was  baptized,  after  being  defeated  by  Alfred  at 
Edingdon.  In  the  neighbourhood,  at  Alter  Moor,  a. 
battle  was  fought  between  the  royalids  and  parliament 
forces  in  the  year  1645. 

Two  miles  fouth-wed  from  Borough,  in  the  river 
Tone,  is  the  ifland  of  Athelney,  with  a bridge  to  it, 
called  Athelney  bridge.  This  fpot,  which  was  an- 
ciently environed  with  impaflable  marfliesand  inorafies, 
will  be  ever  memorable  for  the  retreat  of  King  Alfred, 
from  the  fury  of  the  Danes,  who  in  tumultuous 
numbers  had  overrun  the  eafterh  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  Tegifter  of  Athelney  fets  forth,  that 
Alfred,  after  having  bravely  encountered  his  enemies 
for  nine  fucceffive  years,  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  fleeing  from  them,  ami  taking  refuge  in 
the  idle  of  Athelney.  The  place  that  lodged  him  was 
a fmall  cottage  belonging  to  St.  Athclwine,  formerly 
an  hermit  here,  the  ion  of  King  Kynegilfus.  After 
his  emerflon  from  this  retirement,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  his  enemies,  he  founded  a monaftery  for  Benedic- 
tine monks  on  the  fpot  which  had  given  him  flicker, 
endowing  the  eftablifhed  with  the  whole  ifle  of  Athel- 
ney, exempt  from  taxes  and  all  burdens. 

Three  miles  fouth-wed  from  Bridgewater,  in  the 
road  to  Taunton,  is  North  Petherton,  near  the  Parrot, 
confiding  principally  of  one  dreet,  with  feveral  good 
'houfes.  It  had  formerly  a large  corn  market  on  Sa- 
turday, of  which  there  are  prefen t only  fmall  remains. 
It  gives  name  to  a hundred,  and  the  parifh  is  of  great 
extent  ; including  no  lefs  than  feventeen  hamlets. 

Two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Petherfcon  is  the  parifli 
of  Durdon,  in  which  was  the  priory  of  Buckland 
"Sororum,  founded  by  William  de  Erleigh,  in  the  year 
*1167.  The  monks  of  this  houfe,  on  account  of  their 
riotous  and  diforderly  conduct,  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Taunton,  Barlinch,  and  other  monaderies  ; 
and  the  houfe  given  to  Garner  de  Neapoli,  for  a 
priory  of  fiders  hofpitailers,  fgr  the  benefit  of  the 
order  of  St.  John. 
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C,  n lington  contains  about  fifty  houfes,  one  of 
which  is  a ruinous  manfion  of  the  lords  Clifford,  in- 
habited  by  a farmer.  Here  was  a convent  of  black 
nuns,  founded  by  Robert  de  Courcy,  about  the  year 
1 140. 

Nether  Stowev  contains  about  106  houfes,  in  three. 

j 

flreets,  built  in  the  fhape  of  the  letter  Y.  There  is  a 
fmall  and  neat  market-crofs  of  an  odlangular  form, 
{landing  on  eight  fmall  pillars,  with  a clock  and  a 
bell,  which  bell  is  ufually  founded  to  proclain  the  time 
of  divine  fervice,  the  church  being  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  town,  and  formerly  there  was  a caflle,  of 
which  no  velliges  remain,  but  the  ditch.  The  market 
is  on  Tuefday. 

"Watcher  is  a feaport,  on  the  Brifiol  channel,  con- 
taining about  140  houfes.  It  was  formerly  a place  of 
confiderable  trade,  and  there  wars  a large  herring 
fifhery  j but  now  very  few  velfels  belong  to  the  port, 
and  thofe  are  employed  in  the  freightage  of  coal,  kelp, 
alaballer,  and  lime-llone.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth the  harbour  was  cleaned  out,  and  a pier  built 
at  the  expence  of  the  Wyndham  family  and  the 
Luttrels,  at  that  time  joint  lords  of  the  manor.  This 
pier  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  re- 
paired by  the  care  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  a 
duty  granted,  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  on  all  goods 
imported  here,  has  been  applied  to  making  good  the 
expence  of  its  farther  reparations.  The  coafl  is 
rocky,  and  the  cliffs,  two  miles  weflward  from  the 
town,  abound  with  very  fine  alaballer  ; and  great 
plenty  of  the  lichen-marinus,  Tea-liverwort,  or  laver, 
is  gathered  on  them  at  low  water,  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  fent  to  diflant  parts  of  the  country.  A market  is 
held  here  on  Saturday.  Watchet  is  not  a parilh  of  it- 
felf,  but  belongs  to  St.  Decumans,  fo  called  from  a 
faint,  who  came  to  this  coafl  from  Wales,  in  the 
feventh  century,  and  lived  as  a hermit.  Of  this  faint 
many  fabulous  (lories  ar«  told,  and  a church  was 
erected  to  his  memory. 
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On  this  coaffc  are  vad  quantities  of  rock,  or  rather 
pebbles,  which  the  fea,  at  low  water,  leaves  unco- 
vered, from  whence  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  fetch 
them  on  fliore  to  a higher  ground,  and  burn  them  into 
lime  for  dreffmg  their  land  : but  it  is  more  efpecially 
ufeful  in  building  ; as  no  cement  whatfoever  is  more 
lading  for  jets  d’eaux  heads,  piers,  and  other  mafonry 
that  is  to  lie  under  water  ; in  which  pofition  it  runs  up 
to  a done  as  hard  as  marble.  The  cliffs  are  dored  with 
alabader,  which,  by  the  wafh  of  the  fea,  falls  down, 
and  is  conveyed  from  hence  to  Bridol,  and  other  places 
on  this  fhore,  in  great  plenty.  Neither  flaould  it  be 
omitted,  that  the  inhabitants  burn  great  quantities  of 
fea-weed  to  fupply  the  glafs- makers  at  Bridol. 

"Walking  on  the  beach  near  Watchet,  I difcovered 
among  the  large  gravel  great  numbers  of  dones,  fluted 
in  imitation  of  the  fhells  of  fiflies  of  all  kinds  : many 
of  the  flat  kind  are  double,  and  curioufly  tallied  one 
in  another,  which  may,  by  a violent  droke,  be  fepa- 
rated.  Some  I have  feen  as  broad  as  a pewter-difh,  and 
again  others  no  bigger  than  a pepper-corn  *,  but  in  all 
of  them  the  flutings  are  regular  ; fome  like  the  efcallop, 
in  rays  from  a centre,  others  like  the  perriwinkle,  in 
fpiral  lines  : in  thefe  and  all  other  forms  they  lie  here 
in  great  plenty. 

Two  miles  fouth-wed  from  Watchet  is  the  village 
of  Cleeve,  or  Cliff,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
craggy  cliffs,  clofe  to  the  Bridol  channel.  Here  are 
fome  remains  of  a monadery,  founded  for  Cidertians, 
by  William  de  Romara,  earl  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year 
1 1 88.  And  near  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  much  reforted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  en- 
riched by  offerings. 

Between  Watchet  and  Taunton,  five  miles  from  the 
former,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  latter,  is  Stogum- 
ber,  or  Stoke  Gomer,  a fmall  town,  with  a market  on 
Saturday.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here. 
The  fituation  is  on  the  fouth-wed  fide  of  an  extenfive 
ridge,  called  Quantock  hills.  And  two  miles  to  the 
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eaft  is  Crowcomb,  anciently  a market-town  arid 
borough,  both  which  privileges  are  loll  *,  it  is  however 
yet  governed  by  a portreeve.  As  forfte  men  were  digging 
ftone  for  the  roads  in  a field  at  Nettlecomb,  called 
Knap-Dane,  four  miles  fouth  from  Watchet,  they  dif- 
eovered  feveral  bufhels  of  human  bones,  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  a party  of  Danes  who  landed  at 
Watchet  in  the  year  918,  and  were  killed  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

Dunfter  is  fituated  on  the  margin  of  a rich  vally, 
about  a mile  from  the  Briftol  channel.  It  was  an- 
ciently a fortrefs  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  a place  of 
note  ; at  which  time  it  was  called  Torre  j in  after- 
times  it  was  called  Duneftorre,  and  by  contraction 
Dunfter.  It  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  William  Mohun,  who  rebuilt  the  ancient  Saxon  for- 
trefs, enlarged  the  town,  and  founded  a priory  of 
Benedictine  monks.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
caftle  became  the  property  of  the  Luttrells,  and  is  at 
prefent  a feat  of  that  family.  The  town  is  final!, 
confifting  only  of  two  ftreets,  with  a few  good  houfes 
of  ftone,  the  reft  low,  of  rough  ftone,  and  thatched. 
It  formerly  fent  members.  Here  is  a market  on 
Friday. 

Minehead,  anciently  written  Manheve,  Munheved, 
and  Mineheved,  is  a feaport  on  the  Briftol  channel. 
It  is  a borough-town,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; and  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday.  It 
was  a confiderable  place  of  trade,  both  for  the  great 
quantities  of  wool  and  linens  it  imported  from  Ireland, 
ias  for  the  confiderable  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
woollen  branch  at  home,  but  it  is  now  gone  much  to 
decay ; there  being  only  a few  veftels  employed  in  the 
coal-trade,  and  a frnall  herring  fiftiery.  This  port  is 
the  belt  fituated  of  any  in  the  Briftol  channel,  being' 
a fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  and  of  the  moft  eafy 
accefs  ; it  was  but  little  frequented  otherwife  till 
lately  ; but  on  account  of  the  pleafantnefsof  the  fi- 
tuation,  find  falubrity  of  the  air,  a number  of  perfons 
have  been  induced  to  vifit  it  as  a bathing-place  in  the 
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fummer  feafon.  This  borough  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  great  privileges,  on  condition 
'the  corporation  ilaould  keep  the  quay  in  repair  ; but 
its  trade  falling  off,  the  quay  was  negledled,  and  they 
loft  their  privileges-.  A ftafute  Was  obtained  in  the 
reign  of  King  William,  for  recovering  the  port  and 
keeping  it  in  repair,  by  which  they  were  to  have  the 
profits  of  the  quay  and  pier  for  thirty-fix  years,  which 
have  been  computed  at  about  200I.  a*  year  : and  they 
Were  at  the  expence  of  new  building  the  quay.  In 
purluance  of  another  aed,  confirming  the  former,  a 
new  head  has  been  built  to  the  quay,  the  beach 
cleared,  &c.  fo  that  the  largeft  fhip  may  enter,  and 
tide  fafe  in  the  harbour.  The  town  contains  about 
500  houfes,  and  2000  fouls.  It  was  fome  years  fines 
neari  d ftroyed  by  fire. 

Six  miles  fouth  from  Minehead  is  a lofty  mountain 
called  Dunkery,  whofe  bafe  is  twelve  miles  in  circum* 
ference.  The  higheft  part  towards  the  fouth,  1770 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  at  highwater  mark. 
On  the  top  and  fides  are  the  ruins  of  fevefal  fire-* 
hearths,  formerly  ufed  as  beacons  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  civil  commotion. 

Porlock  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a commodious 
bay,  in  the  Briftol  channel.  At  the  weft  corner  of 
the  bay,  which  forms  a concave  of  near  three  miles 
from  point  to  point,  the  quay  is  fituated,  and  there  is 
a fmall  pier : three  or  four  vefiels  belong  to  the 
harbdur,  and  are  ufually  employed  in  fetching  coals 
and  lime  from  Wales.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  a 
decoy  for  catching  wild-fowl.  A market  was  formerly- 
held  here  every  Thurfday,  but  there  are  now  only 
three  markets  in  a year.  Porlock  had  anciently  ail  ex-» 
tenfive  cirace,  and  a palace  of  the  Saxon  kings.  In 
the  year  918  the  Danes  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
town,  but  Were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  In  the  year 
1052,  Harold,  ion  of  Earl  Godwin,  returning  from 
Ireland,  landed  here  and  committed  great  devaluation  j 
and  it  is  fuppofed  at  that  time  destroyed  the  royal 
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palace.  A fmall  unfmifhed  camp,  of  an  oval  form,  in 
a wood,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  at  that  time.  The  in*< 
habitants  preferve  this  tranfadlion  in  memory  to  thisu 
day. 

Comb  Martin,  or  Martin’s  Comb,  is  a fmall  town 
near  the  Briftol  channel,  with  a cove  for  unloading  of 
boats.  The  land  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
hemp  : and  the  neighbouring  hills  were  once  famous 
for  mines  of  tin  and  lead  ; and  fome  veins  of  filver  being 
difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  337  men  w’ere 
brought  from  Derbyshire  to  work  them,  and  it  is  faid 
the  Silver  produced  was  of  fervice  to  Edward  III  in 
his  wars  with  France.  They  were  again  attempted  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Here  was  a market,  now 
nearly  or  quite  difufed. 

Berinerber,  between  Comb  Martin  and  Ilfracomb, 
is  the  native  place  of  Jewel,  bifhop  of  Salifbury. 

Ilfracomb  is  a feaport,  fituated  on  the  Briftol  channel. 

It  is  a commodious  haven,  from  its  natural  advan- 
tages, but  for  its  greater  fecurity  a pier  was  long  ago 
built,  and  a light-houfe  eredled,  which  were  of  much 
fervice.  But  thefe  and  other  conveniences  were  entirely 
made  at  the  expence  of  the  owner  of  the  foil  ; and 
Indeed  moft  of  thefe  weftern  ports  were  fupported  in 
this  manner.  As  for  inftance,  that  of  Watchet,  by 
the  now  noble  houfe  of  Wyndham;  that  of  Minehead, 
by  the  ancient  family  of  Luttrel;  and  this  of  which  we 
arefpeaking,  by  the  Wreys,  or  as  it  is  alfo  written  Wray. 

Ilfracomb  is  a corporation  (governed  by  a mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  other  officers)  and  a borough,  though  it 
does  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  fend  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  good  flreet,  from  the 
church  to  the  fea-fide,  upwards  of  a mile  long,  and  is 
a neat,  well-built,  populous,  and  thriving  place,  which 
is  principally  owing  to  its  pofition,  Handing  clofe  upon 
the  fea  ; fo  that  lhips  can  run  in  there,  when  it  wrould 
be  dangerous  to  go  up  to  Biddeford  or  Barnftaple  ; and 
for  this  reafon,  feveral  of  the  traders  in  the  laft-men- 
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tioned  town  do  a great  deal  of  their  port  bufinefs  here. 
In  our  own  times,  fome  difputes  arifing  about  the  cuf- 
tomary  dues  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  apply  to  the  legillature  for  fettling  thofe 
duties,  that  were  now  become  requilite  for  maintaining 
and  improving  this  haven,  which  was  accordingly  done 
by  a £t  of  parliament,  made  anno  1731.  By  this  falu- 
tary  law  they  are  very  prudently,  as  well  as  clearly, 
iettled,  and  made  payable  to  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  his 
heirs  and  afligns,  being  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ilfracomb. 
And  it  is  provided,  that  all  the  money  raifed  by  them, 
or  recovered  for  forfeitures  given  by  the  a£t,  fhall  be 
laid  out  in  repairing  and  fupporting  the  pier,  light-houfe, 
warp,  warp-houfe,  boats,  and  harbour  ; fo  that  it  is 
not  only  in  a very  good  condition,  the  quay  being  up- 
wards of  800  feet  long,  but  a fufficient  fund  is  efta- 
blifhed  for  its  conftant  maintenance  in  that  condition. 
The  church  was  formerly  a prebend  of  Salifbury,  tenable 
by  a layman  j and  was  held  by  the  learned  antiquarian 
Camden. 

In  the  church  of  Morthoe,  about  three  miles  fouth 
from  Ilfracomb,  is  an  ancient  tomb,  afcribed  to  Sir 
William  Tracy,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Becket. 
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MILVERTON,  anciently  a borough,  gives  name 
to  a hundred.  It  had  formerly  a considerable  manu- 
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failure  of  ferges  and  druggets,  which  of  late  years 
has  been  on  the  decline.  The  market  is  on  Friday. 

Wivelfcombe,  fituated  on  the  river  Tone,  contains 
feven  ftreets  or  lanes,  about  360  houfes,  and  1550 
inhabitants.  Here  were  formerly  two  markets,  on 
Tuefday  and  Saturday,  but  the  former  is  difcontinued. 
It  is  governed  by  a portreeve.  A confiderable  woollen 
manufacture  has,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  been 
carried  on  in  this  town,  and  (till  flourifhes.  The 
goods  moftly  made  are  blanketings,  knap-coatings, 
kerfeys,  and  other  coarfe  cloths,  fhrouds,  ermine,  and 
baize.  Many  of  thefe  are  fent  to  London,  Briftol,  and 
Exeter,  for  home  confumption,  and  for  exportation  to 
Spain  and  Guernfey. 

Bampton,  anciently  Brenton,  formerly  lent  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a portreeve,  and 
has  a market  on  Saturday.  Here,  according  to  fome 
hiftorians,  a battle  was  fought  in  the  year  620,  be- 
tween the  Weft  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  in  which  the 
latter  had  20,000  killed.  Here  is  a chalybeate  fpring. 
Bampton  is  the  native  place  of  John  de  Bampton,  a 
Carmelite  friar,  who  firft  read  Ariftotle  at  Cambridge* 
and  died  in  the  year  1361. 


— * 
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AT  Enmore  is  a caflellated  manfion,  built  by  a late 
Lord  Egmont. 

Dulverton,  fituated  in  a vally,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ex,  confifts  of  two  ftreets,  which  are  paved,  and 
fmall  dreams  of  water  run  through  them.  The  tolls 
of  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  are  diftri- 
buted  among  the  poor  inhabitants  annually.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  coarfe  woollen  cloths  and  blankets. 
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WTYHILL  is  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  for 
fheep,  hops,  cheefe,  &c. 

Ambrefbury  is  fituated  on  the  river  Avon,  on  the 
place  where  a number  of  Britons  were  treacheroufly 
murdered  by  Hengiit  the  Saxon.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
gar a fynod  was  held  here  ; and  in  the  year  995  El- 
frid  was  here  elected  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  A 
monaftery  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  founded  in  this 
place  for  three  hundred  monks*  in  the  time  of  the 
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Britons,  by  one  Ambrius,  an  abbot,  or  by  Aurclianus 
Ambrofius,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Gurmund,  or 
Ceaulin.  In  the  year  980  Alfrida,  or  EthelfruF:, 
■widow  of  King  Edgar,  founded  a convent  of  Bene- 
didline  nuns,  in  which  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  IL 
was  buried.  Here  is  a fine  feat  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Queenfberry,  granted  to  fome  French  nuns,  about 
the  year  1795.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Addifon  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  Not  far  from  Ambrefbury  is  a 
Roman  camp,  the  eaft  fide  800  paces  in  length,  and 
the  weft  280,  defended  on  both  fides  by  the  Avon-} 
the  area  about  forty  acres.  Here  is  a market  on  Fri- 
day. 

Near  Durnford,  three  miles  fouth  from  Ambrefbury 
is  an  ancient  camp,  called  Okebury. 

Two  miles  beyond  Ambrefbury,  on  tire  right,  is 
that  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity,  Stonehenge  ; 
an  aftemblage  of  vaft  ftones,  compofng,  as  fuppofed, 
four  circles,  fome  of  them  fifteen  feet  in  length  *,  but 
for  what  ufe  or  purpofe  brought  there,  is  not  clearly 
afcertained.  Many  hundreds,  perhaps  thoufands,  of 
ftones,  fimilar  in  nature,  though  perhaps  none  of  equal 
fize,  are  to  be  found  on  Marlborough  downs,  a conti- 
nuation of  this  vaft  plain  ; a fufficient  proof  that  they 
are  not  artificial.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
brought  as  a monument  or  tomb  for  Ambrofius  : Inigo 
Jones  afcribes  it  to  the  Romans,  and  attempts  to  prove 
it  to  be  a temple  : others,  thinking  it  a corruption  of 
Stone-FIengift,  confider  it  a monument  eredfed  to 
Flengift,  the  firft  Saxon  commander  who  invaded  Bri- 
tain : fome  think  it  was  raifed  by  Ambrofius,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Britons  murdered  here  ; and  others  again, 
led  by  Aubrey,  and  guided  by  Dr.  Stukely,  fee  in  it  a 
complete  druidical  temple.  The  authors  of  the  Uni- 
vcrfal  Hiftory  fuppofe  it  rather  to  have  been  a fepul- 
chral  monument,  and  not  a temple.  Our  readers  may 
adopt  which  hypothefis  they  pleafe  ; butperhaps  there 
would  be  but  little  wonder  that  a Roman  armv  fhouTd 
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place  thefe  ftones  here,  merely  as  a memorial  of  then. 
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Laving  been  on  the  fpot ; and,  by  that  warlike  people, 
the  talk  is  not  fo  very  difficult  as  at  firft  fight  it  may 
appear:  1 confefs  myfelf  unable  to  decide.  The  Bri- 
tons called  it  Choir  Gawr. 

The  late  Mr.  Collinfon,  in  his  Beauties  of  Britifh 
Antiquity,  fays,  “ This  remarkable  ftru£ture,  the 
noblell  of  all  thofe  of  the  Britons,  had  long  perplexed 
the  antiquaries  of  every  age,  who  feemed,  as  it  were, 
to  try  how  widely  they  could  differ  in  opinion  about 
its  ufe,  and  the  purpofes  of  its  ereclion  : fome  fup- 
pofing  it  a temple,  others  the  work  of  giants,  and  of 
magic  *,  fome  attributing  it  to  the  Romans,  others  to 
the  Saxons,  and  others  to  the  Danes.  Dr.  Stukely, 
at  length,  feems  to  have  determined  the  matter,  and 
in  a learned  treatife,  publifhed  about  forty  years  lince, 
to  have  overthrown  thefe  opinions  by  another  of  his 
own,  no  lefs  ingenious  than  the  others  were  abfurd  ; 
proving  it,  by  almoft  irrefutable  arguments,  to  have 
been  the  metropolitan  temple  of  the  Britiffi  druids. 
Here  the  debate  has  ever  fmee  refled.  However,  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a Bri- 
tifli  flrudlure,  yet  there  are  fome  qonfiderations  that 
induce  one  to  believe  it  did  not  (as  that  writer  main- 
tains) merely  ferve  the  purpofes  of  religion,  but  that 
it  was  ufed  as  a chief  court  on  civil  as  well  as  religious 
occafions, 

Crefar  tells  us,  that  all  the  Hates  of  Gaul  ufually 
affembled  from  all  parts,  at  a certain  time  of  the  year, 
to  fettle  public  affairs,  punifh  delinquents,  and  decide 
controverfies,  at  a place  confecrated  and  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  in  which  the  archdruid  fat  as  judge,  and 
diflributed  fentence  to  the  people.  Might  not  Stone- 
henge have  been  fuch  a place  of  rendezvous ; and  might 
not  the  Hone,  commonly  called  the  altar,  which,  by 
the  way,  has  been  proved  to  be  of  too  perifhable  a na- 
ture to  refill  fire,  have  in  tlioie  days  been  the  throne 
or  feat  on  which  the  judge  fat  in  his  penetrale  ? 

Stonehenge  (lands  on  Salifbury-plain,  on  the  brow 
of  an  eafy  hill,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  whole  pile  is 
vifible  from  every  approach  to  it,  and  prefents  the  mod 
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•whi.mfical  appearance  that  is  pofiiblc  to  be  conceived. 
It  was  not  without  reafon  that  our  an ce hors  called  it 
the  giants'  dance  *,  for  the  extravagance  of  its  figure, 
and  the  unexampled  bulk  of  its  materials,  befpeak  it,  at 
lead:  in  appearance,  too  great  a work  for  common  men’s 
hands. 

Some  of  thefe  hones  are  computed  to  weigh  between 
thirty  and  forty  tons,  and  antiquaries  have  been  not 
little  puzzled  to  account  for  the  means  ufed  to 
them  into  their  airy  fituation.  The  moft  probable 
conjecture  is  that  of  the  learned  Mr.  Rowland,  who, 
in  his  Mona  Antiqua,  thus  accounts  for  the  phenome- 
non : ££  The  powers  of  the  lever,”  fays  he,  u and  of 
an  inclined  plane,  being  force  of  the  firft  things  un- 
der flood  by  mankind  in  the  ufe  of  building,  it  may  be 
well  conceived  that  our  firft  anceftors  made  ufe  of 
them  ; and  that,  in  order  to  erecl  thofe  prodigious 
monuments,  we  may  imagine  they  chofe  where  they 
found,  or  made,  where  fuch  were  not  fit  to  their  hands, 
fmalt  aggeres,  or  mounts  of  firm  and  folid  earth,  for 
an  inclined  plane,  flatted  and  levelled  at  top  ; up  the 
Hoping  fides  of  which,  with  great  wooden  levers,  upon 
fixed  fulciments,  and  with  balances  at  the  ends  of 
them,  to  "receive  into  them  proportional  weights  and 
counterpoifes,  and  with  hands  enough  to  guide  and 
manage  the  engines,  they  that  way,  by  little  and  little, 
heaved  and  rolled  up  thofe  (tones  they  intended  to 
ereCl  to  the  top  of  the  hillock,  where  laying  them 
along,  they  dug  holes  in  that  earth,  at  the  end  of 
every  ftone  intended  for  a column  or  fupporter,  the 
depth  of  which  holes  were  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
Hones,  and  then,  which  was  eafily  done,  let  flip  the 
Hones  into  thefe  holes  ftraiyht  on  end  : which  Hones 
fo  funk,  and  well  clofed  about  with  earth,  and  the 
tops  of  them  appeared  level  to  the  top  of  the  mount  on 
which  the  other  flat  Hones  lay,  it  was  only  placing 
thofe  incumbent  flat  Hones  upon  the  tops  of  the  fup- 
porters,  duly  poifed  and  faftened,  and  taking  away  the 
e&rtk  from  between  them,  almoH  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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fupporters,  then  there  appeared  what  we  now  call 
Stonehenge,  Rollrich,  or  Cromlech,  and  where  there 
lay  no  incumbent  Hones,  or  Handing  columns  or 
pillars.” 

Stonehenge  confifts  of  four  ranges  of  enormous 
Hones,  placed  one  within  the  other,  the  two  outermoft 
of  which  are  circular,  the  inner  oval.  The  outer  circle 
in  its  perfection  feems  to  have  confided  of  fixty  Hones, 
which  were  placed  in  the  following  manner : Thirty 
Hones  were  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  at  the  didance 
of  four  feet  one  from  the  other,  on  a circular  line, 
meafuring  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence ; on  the  tops  of  thefe  thirty  other  dones,  of  lefs 
dimenfions,  were  placed,  ferving  as  architraves  or  im- 
pods  to  the  uprights,  andfecured  by  tenons  and  mor- 
tifies. I here  are  yet  feventeen  of  thofe  upright  dones 
remaining,  the  lowed  of  which  is  at  lead  feventeen 
feet  in  height,  the  highed  upwards  of  twenty,  all  of 
them  about  fix  feet  broad,  and  three  thick.  Of  the 
impods,  which  are  about  feven  feet  long,  fix  are  now 
Handing,  in  the  fame  pofition  as  originally,  on  the 
heads  of  others,  and  fufficiently  evince  the  Hiape  of  the 
circle,  when  perfeCl.  It  is  obfervable,  that  thefe 
dones,  though  rough  in  appearance,  have  all,  as  much 
as  is  above  ground,  been  wrought  with  the  chifel,  but 
the  part  that  lies  in  the  earth  remains  in  its  pridine 
rough  date. 

The  inner  circle  is  about  nine  feet  from  the  outer 
one.  This  range  was  compofed  of  forty  fmall  dones, 
only  fix  feet  high,  and  one  thick.  They  were  never 
crowned  with  other  dones,  like  the  outer  circle,  but 
were  placed  within  the  other  by  way  of  balludrades, 
in  order  to  compofe  a walk  or  circular  aide,  previous 
to  the  entrance  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  edifice. 
Ten  dones  are  all  that  at  prefent  remain  Handing  of 
this  circle. 

At  a confiderable  didance  within  this,  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  work,  which,  for  diftin&ion 
fake,  we  will  call  the  penetrale,  anfwering  to  that  part 
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of  our  modern  feffion-houfes  where  the  counfellors 
and  judge  are  ftatioried  apart  from  the  crowd.  This 
confifts  of  two  ranges  of  if  one,  placed  fomewhat  ip 
an  oval  figure,  and  were  originally  thus  difpofed.  Oil 
each  hand  as  you  enter  from  the  north-call  fide  of  the 
two  circles,  were  four  upright  hones,  not  placed  at 
equal  diftances,  like  thofe  of  the  outer  circular  range, 
but  two  and  two  in  couples,  each  couplet  crowned  with 
an  import.  At  the  top  were  two  others  placed  in  the 
fame  manner,  with  another  over  them.  Thefe  lad 
mentioned  were  the  higheft  hones  in  the  whole 
flrudlure  ; one  of  the  uprights,  which  now  reclines 
on  a hone  of  the  inner  oval,  being  above  twenty-three 
feet  in  length,  and  ftven  in  width  : the  other  upright, 
with  the  impofls,  are  both  diflodged  and  broke  in 
iw'o  ; but  the  reft  of  the  hones  that  compofed  this 
range  have  better  efcaped,  being  in  a manner  perferit : 
indeed  one  only  cl  the  three  firfl  hones  on  the  right 
hand  is  entire  ; but  the  other  couplet  on  the  fame 
fide,  with  its  impcit,  frill  remains  handing  ; as  do 
both  thofe  on  the  left-hand,  which  are  of  a prodigious 
magnitude,  and  much  thicker  than  the  reh,  yet 
better  proportioned.  The  tooth  of  time  has  marked 
every  one  of  thefe  hones  in  an  ahonifhing  manner. 
The  inner  oval,  or  Lift  range  of  hones,  hands  at  the 
enhance  of  three  feet  from  the  other.  Thefe  hones 
were  at  firft  nineteen  in,  number,  of  unequal  height, 
and  feemingly  of  a different  nature  from  the  reh.  In 
form  they  are,  as  Stukely  obferves,  like  an  Egyptian 
obelifk,  tapering  a little  towards  the  top.  Time  and 
violence  have  left  no  more  than  fix  of  them  handing. 
Near  the  upper  end  of  the  penetrale,  which  is,  as  has 
been  faid,  compofed  of  two  oval  ranges,  is  the  hone 
commonly  called  the  altar  ; which  formerly  was 
raifed  high,  and  ferved  very  well  the  purpofe  of  a 
feat,  commanding  a dihimT  view  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
building.  It  is  now  funk  low,  and  broken  in  two  by 
the  fall  of  the  large  hones  of  the  outer  oval  : its 
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length  is  fourteen,  and  its  breadth1  near  four  feet* 
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The  whole  of  this  (IruTure  Is  encompafied  with  a 
broad  ditch,  which  is  found  round  almoll  all  the 
works  of  the  druids.  Between  this  ditch  and  the 
building  (lands  a huge  rough  ft  one  of  a pyramidal 
form,  which  is  by  fome  called  the  Friars-heel,  and  of 
which  fome  ftrange  (lory  is  related.  Several  other 
(tones  are  likewife  difperfed  within  the  ditch,  but  they 
all  probably  belonged  to  the  outer  circle. 

The  whole  number  of  (tones  that  compofed  this 


venerable  pile  is  as  follows  : 

Upright  (tones  of  the  outer  circles  . 30 

Their  im polls,  or  (tones  laid  over  them  . 30 

The  inner  circle  .....  40 

Upright  (lones  of  the  outer  oval  . , 10 

Their  imports  .....  5 

Stones  of  the  inner  oval  . . . 19 

The  throne  .....  1 


Of  this  number  only  ninety-two,  including  fragments, 
remained  in  February,  177(1. 

On  the  elevated  parts  of  the  plain,  about  Stone- 
henge, and  indeed  through  the  whole  extent,  are  great 
numbers  of  tumuli,  or  barrows  j thrown  up  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  In  the  year  1722  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  opened  a barrow,  in  order  to  find  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  body  obferved  in  thole  early  days.  He 
-pitched  upon  one  of  the  double  barrows,  where  two 
are  enclofed  in  one  ditch.  He  made  a fedlion  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ; an  intire  fegment  from  centre 
to  circumference.  The  compofition  was  good  earth 
quite  through,  except  a coat  ol  chalk  of  about  two 
feet  thick,  covering  it  quite  over,  under  the  turf. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  method  of  making  the 
barrows  was,  to  dig  up  the  turf  for  a great  fpace 
round,  till  the  barrow  was  brought  to  its  intended 
bulk  ; then,  with  the  chalk  dug  out  of  the  environ- 
ing ditch,  they  powdered  it  all  over.  And  the  notion 
fflfi  fanclity  annexed  to  them,  forbad  people  trampling 
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on  them,  till  perfedlly  fettled,  and  turfed  over  % 
whence  the  neatnefs  of  their  form  to  this  day.  At 
the  top,  or  centre,  of  this  barrow,  not  above  three 
feet  under  the  furface,  my  lord  found  the  ftteleton  of 
the  interred,  perfedl,  of  a reafonable  fize,  the  head 
lying  northward  towards  Stonehenge. 

The  year  following,  by  my  lord’s  order,  Dr.  Stukely 
began  upon  another  double  barrow.  He  began  upon 
the  leffer,  and  made  a large  cut  on  the  top  from  eaft 
to  weft.  After  the  turf,  he  came  to  the  layer  of  chalk, 
as  before  ; then  fine  garden- mold.  About  three 
feet  below  the  futface,  a layer  of  flints,  humouring  the 
convexity  of  the  barrow,  which  are  gathered  from  the 
furface  of  the  downs  in  fome  places*  efpecially  where 
it  has  been  plowed.  This,  being  about  a foot  thick, 
refted  on  a layer  of  foft  mold,  another  foot  ; in 
which  was  inclofed  an  urn  full  of  bones.  The  urn 
was  of  unbaked  clay,  of  a dark  reddifh  colour,  and 
crumbled  into  pieces.  It  had  been  rudely  wrought 
with  fmall  mouldings  round  the  verge,  and  other  cir- 
cular channels  on  the  outfide,  with  feveral  indentions 
between,  made  with  a pointed  tool.  The  bones  had 
been  burnt,  and  crowded  all  together  in  a little  heap, 
not  fo  much  as  a hat-crown  would  contain  •,  the 
collar-bone,  and  one  fide  of  the  under- jaw,  remaining 
very  entire.  It  appears  to  have  been  a girl  of  about 
fourteen  years  old,  by  their  bulk,  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  female  ornaments  mixed  with  the  bones  ; as 
great  numbers  of  glafs  beads  of  all  forts,  and  of  divers 
colours,  moft  yellow,  one  black  \ many  Angle,  many 
in  long  pieces,  notched  between,  fo  as  to  refemble  u 
firing  of  beads  ; and  thefe  were  generally  of  a blue 
colour.  There  were  many  of  amber,  of  all  fhapes  and 
hzes,  flat  Iquares,  long  fquares,  round,  oblong,  little, 
and  great  *,  likewife  many  of  earth,  of  different  fhapes, 
magnitude,  and  colour  ; fome  little  and  white,  many 
large  and  flattifh,  like  a button,  others  like  a pully  ; 
but  all  had  holes  to  run  a firing  through,  either  through 
their  diameter  or  hides  *,  many  of  the  button-fort 
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leemed  to  have  been  covered  with  metal,  there  being 
a rim  worked  in  them,  wherein  to  turn  the  edge  of  the 
covering.  One  of  thefe  was  covered  with  a thin  him 
of  pare  gold.  Thefe  were  the  young  lady’s  ornaments, 
and  had  all  undergone  fire  , fo  that  what  would  eafily 
confume,  fell  to  pieces,  as  foon  as  handled  ; much  of 
the  amber  burnt  half  through.  This  perfon  was  an 
heroine  5 for  they  found  the  head  of  her  javelin  in 
brafs.  At  bottom  are  two  holes  for  the  pin  that 
faftened  it  to  the  ftaffi ; befides,  there  was  a (harp 
bodkin,  round  at  one  end,  fquare  at  the  other,  where 
it  wrent  into  the  handle.  Our  author  preferved  what- 
ever  is  permanent  of  thefe  trinkets  *,  but  recompofed 
the  afhes  of  the  illuftrious  defuntf,  and  covered  them 
with  earth,  leaving  vifible  marks  at  top  of  the  barrow 
having  been  opened  (to  difluade  any  other  from  again 
difturbing  them)  *,  and  this  was  his  practice  in  all  the 
reft. 

He  then  opened  the  next  barrow  to  it,  in  the  firms 
ditch,  which  he  fuppofed  enclofed  the  hufband  or 
father  of  this  lady.  At  fourteen  inches  deep,  the 
mold  being  mixed  with  chalk,  he  came  to  the  entire 
fkeleton  of  a man,  the  fku.ll  and  all  the  bones  exceed- 
ingly rotten,  and  perifhed,  through  length  of  time  5 
though  this  was  a barrow  of  the  lateft  fort,  as  he 
conjectured.  The  body  lay  north  and  fouth,  the 
head  to  the  north,  as  that  Lord  Pembroke  opened. 

Next  he  went  weftward  to  a group  of  barrows, 
whence  Stonehenge  bears  eaft-north-eaft.  Here  is  a 
large  barrow  ditched  about,  but  of  an  ancient  make. 
On  that  fide  next  Stonehenge  are  ten  Idler,  fmall,  and, 
as  it  were,  crowded  together.  South  of  the  great  one 
is  another  barrow,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  group,  but 
not  equalling  the  firft  ; it  fhould  feem,  that  a man  and 
his  wife  were  buried  in  the  two  larger,  and  that  the 
reft  were  of  their  children  or  dependents.  One  of 
the  fmall  ones,  twenty  cubits  in  diameter,  he  cut 
through,  with  a pit  nine  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  natural  chalk,  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow, 
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where  was  a little  hole  cut.  A child’s  body,  as  ft 
feems,  had  been  burnt  here,  and  covered  up  in  that 
hole  ; but,  through  length  of  time,  confumed.  From 
three  feet  deep  he  found  much  wood-afhes,  foft,  and 
black  as  ink,  fome  little  bits  of  an  urn,  and  black  and 
red  earth,  very  rotten  *,  fome  fmall  lumps  of  earth, 
red  as  vermilion  ; fome  flints  burnt  through  : towards 
the  bottom,  a great  quantity  of  afhes,  and  burnt 
bones.  From  this  place  he  counted  128  barrows  in 
fight. 


In  fome  other  barrows  he  opened  were  found  large 
burnt  bones  of  horfes  and  dogs,  together  with  human  5 
alfo  of  other  animals,  as  feeined  of  fowl,  hares,  boars, 
deer,  goats,  or  the  like  ; and,  in  a great  and  very  flat 
old-fafhioned  barrow,  weft  from  Stonehenge,  among 
fuch  matters,  he  found  bits  of  red  and  blue  marble. 

Loid  Pembroke  told  the  dodlor  of  a brafs  fword  dug 
up  in  a barrow  here  ; which  was  fent  to  Oxford.  In 
that  very  old  barrow  near  Little  Ambrefbury,  was 
found  a very  large  brafs  weapon,  of  twenty  pounds 
weight,  like  a pole-ax,  faid  to  be  given  to  Colonel 
Wyndham.  In  the  great  long  barrow,  fartheft  north 
from  Stonehenge,  which  Dr.  Stukeley  fuppofed  to  be 
an  archdruid’s,  v/as  found  one  of  thofe  brafs  inftru- 
ments  called  celts,  thirteen  inches  long,  which,  he 
thinks,  belonged  to  the  druids,  wherewith  they  cut  off 
the  mifleto.  Mr.  Stallard  of  Ambrefbury  gave  it  to 
Lord  Burlington.  It  was  repofited  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
cabinet,  and  molt  probably  removed,  with  the  other 
rarities  of  that  famous  colledlor,  to  the  Britifh 
mufeum. 

This  mode  of  interment,  fays  Pennant,  was  in  ufe 
with  the  moft  polifhed  nations,  with  the  Greeks  and 
with  the  Romans,  as  well  as  with  the  moft  barbarous. 
The  ancient  Germans  pradtifed  this  rite,  as  appears 
from  Tacitus.  The  druids  obferving  the  fame,  with 
the  wild  addition  of  whatsoever  was  of  ufe  in  this 
life,  under  the  notion  that  they  would  be  wanted  by 
the  dceeafed  in  the  world  below  : and  in  confirmation 


df  this,  arms,  and  many  fingular  tilings  of  unknown 
life,  are  to  this  day  difcovered  beneath  the  places  of 
ancient  fepultures. 

The  remote  Sarmatae,  and  all  the  Scandinavians, 
agreed  in  the  burning  of  the  dead  : and  the  Danes 
dillingu Tied  by  this  and  the  different  funeral  ceremo- 
nies three  feveral  epochs* 

The  fir  ft,  which  was  the  fame  with  that  in  queftion, 
was  called  Roifold,  and  Brendetiide,  or  tile  age  of 
burning. 

The  fecond  was  ffyled  Hoigold,  and  Hoilfetiide,  or 
the  age  of  tumuli,  or  hillocks.  The  corpfe  at  this 
period  was  placed  entire,  with  all  the  ornaments  that 
graced  it  during  life.  The  bracelets,  or  arms,  and 
even  the  horfe  of  the  departed  hero,  were  placed  be- 
neath the  heap.  Money,  and  all  the  rich  property  of 
the  deceafed,  ufed  to  be  buried  with  hint,  from  the 
perfuafion  that  the  foul  was  immortal,  and  would  Hand 
in  need  of  thofe  things  in  the  other  life.  Such  was 
the  notion  both  of  the  Gauls,  and  of  the  northern 
nations.  Among  the  laft,  when  piracy  was  efteemed. 
honourable,  thefe  iiluftrious  robbers  directed  that  all 
their  rich  plunder  fhould  be  depofited  with  their  re- 
mains, in  order  to  ftimulate  their  offsprings  to 
fupport  themfelves  and  the  glory  of  theif  name  by 
deeds  of  arms.- ""Hence  it  is,  we  hear  of  the  vafi: 
riches  difcovered  in  fepulchres,  and  of  the  frequent, 
violation  of  the  remains  of  the  dead,  in  expectation  of 
treafures,  even  for  centuries  after  this  cuftora  had 
eeafed. 

The  third  age  was  called  Chriltendoms-old,  when 
the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  put  a Itop  to  the 
former  cuftoms  *,  for  Chriftians  abhorred  this  fpecies 
of  obfequies  *,  and  though  they  flicked  not  to  give 
their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  their  lives,  de.tefted  that 
mode  after  death  ; affecting  rather  depofiture  than 
abfumption,  and  properly  fubmit  unto  the  fe.ntence  of 
God,  to  return  not  unto  allies,  but  to  dull  again. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  time  of  abolition  of  the 
VOL.  i, * 
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Cuftom  of  burning  among  the  feveral  nations  : for  it 
tea  fed  with  paganifm.  It  therefore  fell  fir  ft  into* 
diftffe  with  the  Britons  : for  it  was  for  fome  time  re* 
tailed  by  the  Saxons,  after  their  conqueft  of  this 
ki  gdom,  but  was  left  off  on  their  receiving  the  light 
of  the  gofpel.  The  Danes  retained  the  cuftom  of 
urn-burial  the  laft  of  any  \ for  of  all  the  northern 
nations  who  had  any  footing  in  thefe  kingdoms,  they 
Vv  ere  the  lateft  who  embraced  the  do£frines  of  Chrif- 
ti,  n ty. 

Some  of  the  ancient  tumuli  confift  of  heaps  of 
naked  (tones,  fuch  as  thofe  in  the  Ifle  of  Arran,  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Corn- 
wall. Others  are  compofed  with  (tones  and  earth, 
nicely  covered  with  earth  and  fod.  Of  thefe  the  bafe 
is  in  certain  places  level  with  the  ground,  in  others 
furrounded  with  a trench  : they  were  fometimes  formed 
of  earth  only.  Others  are  of  a conoid  form,  and  fome 
oblong.  Finally,  other  places  of  ancient  fepulture 
confifted  only  of  a flat  area,  encompaffed  with  up- 
right (tones. 

The  urns  are  alfo  found  placed  in  different  manners: 
with  the  mouth  retting  downwards  upon  a flat  (tone, 
fecurcd  by  another  above  ; or  with  the  mouth  upwards* 
guarded  in  a like  way. 

Very  frequently  the  urns  are  difcovered  lodged  in  a 
fquare  cell,  compofed  of  flags.  Sometimes  more  than 
one  of  thefe  cells  are  found  beneath  a earn,  or  tumulus* 
When  numbers  are  found  together,  the  tumulus  was 
either  a family  cemetery,  or  might  have  contained  the 
reliques  of  a number  of  heroes  who  perifhed  with 
glory  in  the  fame  caufe  : for  fuch  honours  were  paid 
only  to  the  great  and  good. 

The  urns  found  in  thefe  cells  are  ufually  furrounded 
with  the  fragments  of  bones  that  had  refilled  the  fire  : 
for  the  friends  iff  the  deceafed  Were  particularly  care- 
full  to  colleT  every  particle,  which  they  placed  with 
the  remains  of  the  charcoal  about  the  urns,  thinking 
the  negied  the  utmoft  impiety.  We  have  no-  cer- 
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tainty  of  the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britons 
on  thefc  mournful  occafions ; but  from  many  circum- 
ftances  which  we  continually  difcover  in  our  barrows, 
there  appear  many  analogous  to  thofe  ufed  in  ancient 

Greece  and  Rome. 

» \ ■ * 

The  Greeks  fir  ft  quenched  the  funeral  pile  with 
winej  and  the  companions  or  relations  of  the  departed 
performed  the  reft.  Such  was  the  ceremony  at  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus. 

The  duty  of  collecting  the  bones  and  allies  fell  to 
the  next  of  kin.  Thus  Tibullus  pathetically  entreats 
death  to  fpare  him  in  a foreign  land,  left  he  ftiould 
want  the  tender  offices  of  his  neareft  relations  ; 

Me  tenet  ignotis  segrum  Phseacia  terris, 

Abftineas  avidas,  mors  violenta,  manus  ! 

Abftineas,  mors  atra  ! precor  : non  bic  mini  mater, 

Qu.se  legat  in  mceftos  offa  perufta  ftnus- 
Non  Soror,  Aflyrios  cineri  quse  dedat  odores, 

Et  Heat  effufis  ante  fepulchra  ccmis, 

Delia  non  ufquam  ! 

Here,  languithing  beneath  a foreign  fky. 

An  unknown  vidim  to  difeafe  I lie ; 

In  pity  then  fufpend  thy  lifted  dart. 

Thou  tyrant  death,  nor  pierce  my  throbbing  heart.? 

No  mother  near  me  her  laft  debt  to  pay, 

Collect  my  bones,  my  afhes  bear  away  : 

No  fitter  o’er  my  funeral  pile  ftiall  mourn  ; 

Nor  mix  A (Tyrian  incenfe  in  my  urn  : 

Nor,  Delia,  thou,  oh  thou,  my  foul’s  firft  care. 

Shall  with  thy  dear,  difhevell’d  locks,  be  there-  R.W. 

fn  Virgil's  account  of  the  ftineral  rites  of  Pallas  we 
find  many  ceremonies  that  were  ufed  by  the  northern 
nations.  Animals  of  different  fpecies  were  burnt,  or 
depofited  with  the  body.  The  fpoils  of  war  and 
weapons  of  various  kinds  were  placed  on  the  pile  : 
the  bones  and  affies  were  collected  together,  and  a heap 
of  earth,  or  a tumulus,  flung  over  them.  Each  of 
thefc  circumftances  are  continually  difeovered  in  our 
barrows.  Horns,  and  other  reliques  of  quadrupeds, 
weapons  of  brafs,  find  of  done*  all  placed  under  the 
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very  fame  fort  of  tombs  as-  arc  defcribed  by  Homer 
and  Virgil.  Perhaps  the  other  ceremonies  were  not 
omitted  : but  we  have  no  record  that  will  warrant  us 
to  affert  that  they  were  in  all  refpecis  fimilar. 

At  Willy,  near  Deptford,  is  an  ancient  camp* 
called  Yanelbury  caftle  ; and  not  far  from  it  others, 
as  Bilbury,  Dunfhot,  Walfbury,  and  Groveley  caftle. 

Heytefbury,  fituated  on  the  river  Willy,  is  an  an- 
cient borough,  and  was  once  the  refidence  of  the 
Emprefs  Matilda.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  has  a large  woollen  manufadfure,  but  no 
market.  rFhe  church  is  collegiate  ; and  here  is  an 
hofpital,  founded  about  the  year  1470,  by  Robert* 
lord  Hungerford,  and  his  wife,  for  twelve  poor  mem 
and  a woman.  Great  part  of  the  town  was  burned  in 
tire  year  1766. 

Warminfter,  fituated  on  the  Willy,  which  rifes  not 
far  from  it,  and  runs  into  the  Avon  at  Salifbury,  is  a 
large  and  populous  town,  fuppofed  to  be  called  Ver- 
lucio  by  the  Romans.  The  trade  is  confiderable,  ef- 
pecially  in  malt,  with  a confiderable  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth  : and  the  market  for  corn,  on  Saturday, 
is  equal  to  any  other  inland  town  in  the  kingdom.  It 
has  one  parifli  church,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town, 
and  a chapel  in  the  centre,  two  places  of  worfhip  for 
difienters,  and  a free  grammer-fchool  for  the  education- 
of  twenty  boys  belonging  to  the  town.  Many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  difcovered  near  it.  A final! 
dream  called  the  Dever,  or  Deveril,  which  rifes  about 
two  miles  north  from  Mere,  and  like,  as  is  fa  id  of,  the 
Mole,  in  Surry,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  earth  in  one  or 
two  places,  runs  into  the  Willy  near  this  town.  It 
gives  name  to  feveral  villages,  as  Kihgfcon  Deveril* 
Monkton  Deveril,  Brixton  Deveril,  and  Hill  Deveril. 

Frome,  or  Frome  Selwood,  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  is  a large  populous  town  : the  lad  name  it 
derives  from  an  ancient  foreft,  fo  called.  The  ftreets 
are  thirty-eight  in  number,  narrow,  and  irregular  ; the 
houfes  generally  built  of  rough  done,  and  their  roofs 
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covered  with  (tone  tile  dug  on.  the  fpot.  It  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  woollen  manufacture.  From  a late 
furvey  it  was  found  to  contain,  in  the  town,  134S 
families,  and  6342  inhabitants;  feven  hamlets  belong 
to  it,  which  contained  fixty-fix  families,  and  315  in- 
habitants': behdes^yo  detached  houfes,  in  which  were 
144B  inhabitants  : making  altogether  in  the  whole 
parilh  1684  families,  and  8105  inhabitants.  The 
principal  peace-officers  are  conftables.  Here  is  one 
■par  ifo-church,  and  fever  al  places  of  world  ip  for  difo 
fenters.  The  market  is  on  Wednefday.  Here  was  a 
monaftery  founded  by  Aldhelm,  bilhop  of  Sherborn  : 
but  the  m'onks  were  compelled  to  quit  their  abode  by 
die  perfecution  of  the  Danes.  It  is  faid  that  here  was 
Iikewife  a priory,  and  a convent  of  nuns. 

Three  miles  fouth  frqm  Fro  me  is  Longleat,  the  feat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  This  houfe  was  begun  in 
the  year  1367,  by  Sir  Thomas  Thynne,  anceftor  of 
the  prelent  noble  owner,  on  the  fite  of  a diliblved 
priory,  purchased  by  him  of  Sir  John  Her  fey,  and 
was  twelve  years  building.  The  gallery  of  portraits  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  linell  in  England.  This 
priory  was  founded  for  black  canons,  by  Sir  Joha 
Vernon,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  Hinton  in  So- 
znerfetfhire. 

Two  miles  well  from  Frome,  at  Elm,  is  an  ancient 
camp,  called  Tedbury,  where  many  Roman  coins  have 
been  found. 

Two  miles  further  well  is  another  camp  on  New- 
bery  Hill  in  the  parilh  of  Mells,  called  Wadbury  ; and 
a little  to  the  north-ealf,  another  called  the  Bulwarks. 
In  the  parilh  of  Mells  coals  are  found,  as  Iikewife  a 
fpecies  of  clay  fit  for  crucibles  ; lead,  manganefe, 
pipe-relay,  and  fullers’-earth,  5 ' ; 

At  Nunney,  three  miles  fouth  from  Frome,  was  a 
cable,  which  in  the  civil  wars  was  garrifoned  by  the 
Ting,  but  taken  by  the  parliament  forces  in  the  year 
1645,  with  all  its , bores  j when  it  was  burned,  tp 
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prevent  its  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  king* 
In  the  parifh  is  an  ancient  camp. 

Five  miles  fouth  from  Frome  is  Witham,  where  wa,s 
a monaftery  of  Carthufians,  founded  by  Henry  II.  in 
he  year  1 1 8 1 , 

Shepton  Mallet  is  a populous  town,  containing  967 
houfes,  befides  170  others  in  the  hamlets  adjoining. 
It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  wool- 
len cloth  and  knit  ftockings.  It  contains  one  parifh- 
church,  and  places  of  worfhip  for  methodifts,  prefby- 
terians,  and  quakers.  In  this  town  was  anciently  a 
tumbril,  or  cucking-ltool,  fet  up  by  Hugh  de  Vivonne, 
lord  of  the  manor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  for  the 
corfediion  of  fcolding  women.  The  market  was  ori- 
ginally granted  for  Monday,  but  is  kept  on  Friday. 
The  market-crofs  is  a curious  ftrudlure,  confifting  of 
five  arches,  fupported  by  pentagonal  columns,  erected 
in  the  year  1500,  and  lands  of  confiderable  value  are  be- 
queathed for  its  fupport.  In  the  year  1763, one  OwenPar- 
fitt,  an  old  man,  by  trade  a tailor,  but  who  had,  in  his 
younger  years,  ferved  as  a foldier  in  America,  was 
living  at  Weftern  Shepton,  in  this  parifh,  in  the  turn- 
pike road  to  Wells.  By  long  illnefs,  and  a melan- 
choly turn  of  mind,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme 
weaknefs  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  was 
emaciated  almoft  to  a fkeleton.  He  depended  on  his 
neighbours  for  fupport,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  an 
aged  filler.  By  his  own  defire  he  had  feveral  times 
been  brought  down  flairs,  in  an  elbow-chair,  and 
placed  in  the  pafiage  of  the  houfe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air.  In  this  fituation  he  was  left  one  evening  for 
a few  minutes  *,  but  on  his  attendant’s  return  (ffrange 
to  tell  1 ) this  helplefs  man  was  miffing,  and  no- where 
to  be  found,  nor  has  he  ever  fince  been  heard  of.  A 
man  of  his  defeription  was  obferved  the  fame  evening 
in  the  weft  woodlands  of  Frome,  but  his  perfon  could 
not  be  identified.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that,  feized 
with  fome  hidden  fit  of  phrenfy,  or  impelled  by  fome 
txtraordinary  effort  of  nature,  he  quitted  his  feat,  and 
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that,  leaving  the  town,  he  rambled  through  bye-paths* 
tili  he  fell  into  fome  pit,  pool,  or  cavern,  and  thus 
terminated  his  exigence. 

The  city  of  Wells  is  faid  to  receive  its  name  from  a 
remarkable  fpring,  called  St.  Andrew’s  Well,  vulgarly 
Bottomlefs  Well,  which  rifes  near  the  epifcopal  pa- 
lace,  and  emitting  a copious  dream,  furrounds  that 
ftrudlure  with  its  waters,  and  thence  tranfmits  them 
through  the  fouth-weft  parts  of  the  town.  Its  ancient 
appellations  were  Tethifcine,  Tudington,  Tidington, 
Theodorodunum,  Welwe,  Wielea,  and  Fonticuli,  moft 
of  them  alluding  to  its  fountain.  The  city  is  fmah  and 
compact,  in  general  well  built,  and  neatly  paved..  It 
is  divided  into  four  verderies,  in  the  manner  of  wards. 
The  market-place  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  and  is 
wide  and  airy.  In  it  there  {food  till  lately  a curious 
market-crofs,  built  in  the  year  1542,  by  Biihop  Knight 
and  Dean  Woolman,  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
people.  Near  the  fite  of  this  crofs  (lands  the  city  con- 
duit, the  water  of  which  is  derived  by  leaden  pipes 
from  an  aqueduct,  built  by  Bifhop  Beckington,  near  the 
fource  of  St.  Andrew’s  well,  between  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace.  This  city  was  ftrft  incorporated  bv 
Reginald  Fitz  JocelinC,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  and 
afterwards  the  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  John, 
who,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  erected  the  city 
into  a free  borough,  and  granted  the  citizens  a free 
market  on  Sundays.  It  was  then  ftyled  The  Mailer 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Wells;  but  the 
19th  of  July,  31  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Mayor,  Mailers,  and  Burgeftes  of  the  City 
of  Wells,  and  was  to  confift  of  a mayor,  recorder,  &c. 
From  the  26th  year  of  Edward  I.  the  city  has  fent 
members  to  parliament,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
were  chofen  in  the  county  court ; but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty.  This  city  i$ 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  religious  zeal  of  Ina,  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons,  who,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  704, found* 
<?d  here  a collegiate  church*  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
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honour  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apoftle,  whofe  facred  ftreant 
invited  him  to  this  fpot  of  folitude  and  retirement,. 
Sixty-two  years  after,  that  is,  in  the  year  7 66,  Kineulf, 
fucceflbr  to  Segebert,  in  the  Weft  Saxon  territories, 
gave,  for  the  Support  and  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
here  eftabliftred,  who  at  firft  were  only  four  in  num- 
ber, eleven  manfes  or  farms,  Situated  near  the  river 
Welwe,  and  contiguous  to  the  vally  'of  Afancomb  ; in 
which  ft  ate  this  little  Seminary  fubfifted  till  the  year 
005,  when  Several  bifhops,  having  been  confecrated  by 
Pmegmund,  archbithop  of  Canterbury,  in  purfuance 
of  an  edict  iftiied  by  Edward  the  Elder,  one  of  them 
was  appointed  over  King  lira’s  college  at  Wells,  and 
the  province  of  Somerfet  was  aftigned  him  for  his  dio- 
cefe  and  feat  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  year  1087,  John 
de  Villula,  a native  of  Tours  in  France,  Succeeded  to 
the  biftiopric.  This  prelate,  being  Strongly  attached 
to  the  city  of  Bath,  whence  he  derived  his  infant  for- 
tune in  the  pradtice  of  phyfic,  without  any  intimation 
of  his  clergy,  determined  to  fix  his  pontifical  feat  there. 
In  this  defign  he  was  encouraged  by  the  monks  of  Bath, 
who  petitioned  him  to  unite  the  abby  and  biftiopric 
together,  and  gave  him  500  marks,  with  which  he 
purchafed  the  whole  city  ; and  then,  renouncing  Wells, 
took  upon  hjmfeff  the  title  of  Bifhop  of  Bath,  He  af- 
terwards rebuilt  the  monaftery  there,  and  appointed  a 
prior  over  it ; by  which  means  the  monks  of  Bath, 
after  having  had  abbots  over  them  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years,  became  Subordinate  to  the  priors,  and 
Subject  to  the  bifhops  of  the  diocefe.  After  this  great 
contentions  arofe  betwixt  the  people  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
which  pf  thofe  cities  Should  be  honoured  with  the  epis- 
copal feat;  and  the  matter  being  referred,  by  compro- 
mise, to  the  bifhop’s  arbitration,  he  ordained,  that  the 
bifhops  of  this  diocefe  Should  not  be  called  bifhops  of 
Wells,  as  they  had  been  of  old,  nor  of  Bath,  as  they 
were  of  late  ; but  that,  taking  their  name  from  both 
churches,  they  Should,  for  the  future,  be  called  bi- 
ihops  of  Bath  and  Wells  5 that  each  of  the  churches.. 
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when  the  fee  was  vacant,  fhould  appoint  an  equal 
number  of  delegates,  • by  whofe  voces  the  hifhop  fnould  ■ 
be  chofen,  and  that  he  -fnould  be  in  (failed  both  at  Bath' 
and  Wells.  The  cathedral,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
as  it  now  Hands,  was  built  in  the  year  1239,  by  Biflicp 
Joceline  de  Wells,  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  meafures  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  380  feet,  and.  from  north  to 
fouth  130  feet.  The  number  of  houfes  is  about  600, 
and  the  inhabitants  about  4000.  The  fummer  affixes 
for  the  county  are  held  here  alternately  with  Taunton 
and  Bridgewater.  The  markets  are  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday. 

j 

Glaftonbury  is  {ituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  on  a lpot  once  called  Ynyfwytryn,  or  the  Glafs 
I flan  d,  in  Latin  Avalonia,  furrounded  with  mar  fifes.  It 
owes  its  celebrity  to  ail  ancient  abby,  whofe  hiftory, 
abounding  in  fable,  is  faid  to  be  as  follows  : Philip  the 
apoftle,  thirty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  on 
the  difperlion  of  the  Chriftians,  preached  the  gofpel 
among  the  Franks,  of  whom  he  converted  and  baptized 
many ; and  being  defirous  of  extending  Chriftianity  as 
far  as  poffible,  chofe  out  eleven  of  his  molt  zealous  fol- 
lowers, over  whom  he  fet  his  friend,  Jofeph  of  Ari- 
mathea  j and  having  given  them  his  benediction,  lent 
them  to  Britain  to  preach  the  faith. 

Arviragus  was  then  king  of  that  part  wherein  they 
landed ; who  although  not  converted,  yet  permitted 
them  to  fettle  in  his  kingdom;  and  for  that  purpoie 
granted  them  this  place  and  other  lands,  to  the  amount 
of  12  hides,  manfes,  familys,  or  ploughs,  nearly  equal  to 
1440  acres  ; part  of  this  they  encloied  with  wattles,  01 
hurdles,  and  with  the  fame  materials  eredted  a place  of 
worfhip,  being  the  firft  chriftian  church  in  this  ifland. 
The  legend  fays  that'  St,  David,  bifhop  of  Menevia,  or 
St.  David’s,  fome  time  after  intending  to  confecrate  it, 
was  forbidden  by  our  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vifion,  and  as  a token  that  he  had  himfelf  performed  that 
ceremonial,  with  his  linger  pierced  St.  David’s  hand; 
which  wound  was  the  next  day  feen  by  many  perfons* 
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Here  tbefe  holy  men  lived  a kind  of  eremitical  life, 
{pending  their  time  in  a£ts  of  penitence  and  devotion  ; 
they,  however,  frequently  went  out  into  the  adjoining 
country,  where  by  their  preaching  they  converted  many 
©f  the  pagans  to  Chridianity. 

Two  of  the  fucceffors  of  Arviragus,  obferving  the 
good  effects  this  new  do&rine  had  on  the  morals  of  his 
iubjedts,  encouraged  them  in  their  undertakings,  and 
confirmed  and  added  to  the  lands  granted  by  that  prince. 
After  the  death  of  tbefe  holy  men,  the  people,  for  want 
of  padors,  revolted  to  their  idolatry,  fo  that  Chridianity 
was  nearly  forgotten;  when  King  Lucius  coming  to  the 
throne,  and  being  defirous  of  knowing  the  tenets  of  the 
chridian  religion,  applied  to  Pope  Eieutherius,  and  en- 
treated him  to  fend  fome  preachers  into  his  kingdom. 
Eieutherius  accordingly  difpatchvd  Phaganus  and  Diru- 
vianus,  who  foon  converted  and  baptized  that  king  and 
mod  of  his  fubjecfs;  and  in  travelling  about  to  indrucl 
the  few  unconverted,  they  by  chance  came  to  this 
illand  ; where,  finding  this  chapel  built  by  Jofeph  and 
his  followers,  which  had  many  evidences  of  having  been 
tifed  as  a place  of  worfhip  by  Chriffians,  they  obtained 
it  of  the  king,  and  appointed  twelve  of  their  number  to  re- 
fide  there.  Thefe  lived  a fort  of  monadic  life,  ferving 
God  in  the  ancient  chapels,  and  keeping  up  their  num* 
her,  choofing  a frefti  member  on  the  death  of  any  of  their 
fraternity.  This  fociety  was  at  length  reduced  into  a 
more  regular  form  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Irifh  apodle, 
who  indrudted  them  in  the  monadic  difcipline,  and  be- 
came their  fird  abbot,  in  which  office  he  continued  39 
years.  St.  Dundan  afterwards  introduced  among  them 
the  rule  of  St.  BenedidL 

This  place  was  famous  for  the  refidence  of  the  holy 
fathers,  Benignus,  Kolumkil,  and  Gildas  the  hidorian: 
after  them  came  St.  David,  who  added  to  the  ead  end 
of  the  old  church,  a lefier  chapel,  in  manner  of  a chancel, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  blefifed  Virgin:  near  this 
chapel  was  buried  St.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  with  the 
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other  difciples,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Gildas,  St.  Dunftan,  and 
many  other  faints  and  martyrs. 

The  monks  were  now  enabled  to  make  themfelves  an 
oratory  of  ftone ; which  they  dedicated  to  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles,  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  old  church  was  re-, 
paired  with  more  lading  materials  ; the  number  of  monks 
increafed  ; in  a word,  this  community  began  to  take 
hafty  ftrides  towards  that  wealth  and  magnificence  for 
which  it  became  afterwards  fo  renowned. 

The  account  here  given  is  far  from  being  uncon- 
troverted ; many  of  our  mod  learned  antiquarians  doubt- 
ing whether  either  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  St.  Patrick,  or 
St.  David,  were  ever  here  ; among  them  are  found  the 
refpedfable  names  of  Spelman,  Stillingfleet,  and  Collier. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  denied,  that  the  popular 
opinion,  founded  on  tradition,  ran  ftrongly  for  this  being 
the  burial-place  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  ; and,  by  a re- 
cord preferved  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  it  appears,  one  John 
Blome  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ob- 
tained a licence,  dated  at  Weftminfter,  June  io,  in  the 
year  1345,  to  go  to  the  monaitery  of  Glaftonbury,  and 
dig  for  the  corpfe  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  according  to  a 
divine  revelation  which  he  laid  he  had  on  that  fubjedf  in 
the  preceding  year. 

This  abby  was  mold  liberally  endowed  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  King  Ina,  who  built  the  great  church,  and 
enriched  the  houfe  with  fo  much  land  and  fo  many  pri- 
vileges, that  he  has  by  fome,  particularly  Bifhop  Stil- 
lingfleet,  been  deemed  the  founder.  It  was  likewife 
benefited  by  Edward  the  Elder,  Edred,  Edgar,  and 
other  Saxon  kings  and  nobles  ; but  at  the  conqueft. 
King  William  {tripped  it  of  feveral  of  its  pofleflions, 
and  bellowed  them  on  his  foldiers ; and  in  the  year 
1083,  made  one  Turftan,  a Norman,  abbot  thereof; 
but  afterwards  that  king  reftored  to  it  fome  of  thefe 
lands,  confirming  them  by  grant. 

In  the  year  1 1 16  or  1120  the  church  was  rebuilt  by 
Herlewin,  fucceffor  to  Turftan  ; and  in  the  year  1184 
She  whole  monaftery,  except  part  of  the  abbot's  lodg- 
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ings  and  the  fleeple,  was  con  fumed  by  fire  : after  which, 
there  then  being  no  abbot,  King  Henry  II.  fent  one  of 
his  chamberlains,  Ralph  Fitz  Stephens,  to  take  care  of 
the  revenue  of  the  abby  ; who  began  and  partly  finifhed 
a new  church  and  offices  of  the  houR  ; thefe  were  per- 
fected by  the  Abbot  Henry  de  Saliaco,  or  Swanfea;  in 
whole  time  the  tomb  of  Kinp*  Arthur  was  discovered  in 

^ O ' 

the  cemetery.  It  is  faid  King  Henry  1 1.  on  the  faith 
of  feveral  ancient  fangs  recording  his  being-  buried  in 
this  place,  ordered  fearch  to  be  made  ; and  at  about  feven 
feet  under  ground,  a kind  of  tomb-itone  was  found, 
with  a rude  leaden  crois  fixed  on  it,  on  which  was  a 
Latin  infcription,  in  barbarous  Gothic  characters,  the 
Englifh  of  which  is,  u Here  lies  buried  the  famous 
King  Arthur,  in  the  ifie  of  Avalonia.”  About  nine  feet 
below  this  monumental  {tone  was  found  a coffin,  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  folid  oak,  containing  the  bones  of  a 
human  body,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  King  Arthur. 
Thefe  w^ere,  by  the  care  of  the  abbot,  tranflated  into  the 
church,  and  covered  with  a magnificent  monument. 

Richard  Whyting,  the  laft  abbot,  refufing  to  fur- 
render  up  his  abby  to  King  Henry  VIII.  was  fent  for 
to  town  ; and  in  his  abfence  perfons  were  deputed  to 
fearch  his  ftudy,  who  pretended  to  find  there  in  a ca- 
binet a little  book  written  againft  the  king’s  divorce  ; 
upon  which  being  indi&ed,  he  was  found  guilty  ofhigh- 
treafon,  and  was  dragged  on  a hurdle  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  which  overlooks  the  monaftery,  and  whereon 
Rands  the  church  called  the  Torr  ; here  he  was  hanged 
in  his  monk’s  habit,  after  which  he  was  quartered,  his 
bead  fet  up  on  the  abby-gate,  and  his  quarters  fent  to 
Bath,  Wells,  Ilcheiler,  and  Bridgewater.  The  king 
foon  after  took  pofieffion  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
this  abby  ; which  were  valued,  according  to  Speed,  at 
3508L  13s.  4yd. ; - Dugdale,  3331I.  7s.  4d.  The  fite 
was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  Edward, 
duke  of  Somerfet;  and  by  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Peter 
Carew. 

It  was  In.  this  monaftery  that  St.  Dunftan  took  the 
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devil  by  the  nofe  ; the  Hory  is  thus  related  in  the  Golden 
Legend,  printed  by  William  Caxton  in  the  year  1493;; 
44  And  thenne  he  was  made  abbot  of  Glaffen  bury  by 
confente  of  the  kinge  and  hys  brother  Edmund.  And 
in  that  place  ruled  full  well  and  relygyoufly  the  monks 
his  brethren,  and  drewe  them  to  holy  lyvynge;  by  good 
example  gyvyng.  Saint  Dunftan  and  St.  Ethel  wolde 
were  botbe  made  nreeftes  in  one  daye,  and  he  was 
holy  in  contemplation,  and  when  foo  that  St.  Dunbars 
was  wery  of  prayer,  thenne  ufed  he  to  werke  in  gold- 
fmythes  werke  wyth  hys  own  nandes,  for  to  efchewe 
ydleneis ; and  he  gave  alwaye  almeffe  to  pou re  people 
for  the  love  of  God.  And  on  a tyme  as  he  fat  at  his 
werke,  his  hert  was  on  Jehefu  Cryft : his  mouth  occu- 
pied wyth  holy  praiers,  and  his  hondes  befi  on  his  werke: 
but  the  devyle,  which  ever  had  grete  envye  at  him, 
came  to  him  in  an  eventyde  in  lukenefs  of  a woman  (as 
he  was  bufy.to  make  a chalys) : and  with  fmyling,  fayb 
yt  fhe  had  greate  thynges  to  tell  him,  and  thenne  he  bad 
her  fay  what  fhe  wolde,  and  thenne  fhe  began  to  telb 
hym  many  nice  trihlles  and  no  maner  therein : and 
thenne  he  fuppofed  that  fhe  was  a wycked  fpirite,  and 
an  one  caught  her  by  the  nofe  wyth  a pay  re  of  tongues 
of  yren  brenninge  hote,  and  thenne  the  devyelle  began 
to  rore  and  crye  and  fafte  drewe  awaye,  but  Saynta 
Dunftone  held  fall  tyll  it  was  ferry  wythin  the  nighte, 
and  thenne  he  let  her  goo:  and  the  fende  departed  wyth 
an  horrible  noife  and  crie,  and  fayd  that  all  the  people 
mighte  here,  alas  ! what  fhame  hath  this  carle  done  to 
me,  how  may  I bed:  quyte  him  agen,  but  never  after  the 
deuyell  had  never  luff  to  tempt  him  in  that  crafte.” 

The  kitchen  is  much  more  entire  than  any  other  of 
the  buildings  of  this  monaftery,  and  was  probably  of 
more  modern  conftruftion  : this  furmife  is  fomewhat 
ju {fifed  by  a tradition,  which  fays,  that  King  Elenry 
VII  i.  having  fome  difputes  with  one  of  the  abbots, 
threatening  to  burn  his  kitchen,  thereby  infmuating  a 
reproach  for  his  gluttony  and  luxurious  manner  of  liv- 
ing j to  which  the  abbot  haughtily  anfwered,  that  he 
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would  build  fuch  a one,  that  all  the  wood  in  the  royal 
forefts  fhould  not  fuffice  to  accomplifh  that  threat;  and 
forthwith  eredled  the  prefent  edifice  : perhaps,  this  might 
be  true  in  fome  former  king  ; but  the  building  feems 
rather  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  At  the 
weft  end  of  the  church  are  the  walls  of  a chapel  dedi- 
cated to  Jofeph  of  Arimathea. 

The  town  of  Glaftonbury  was  built  by  King  Tna 
about  the  year  708,  and  by  him  endowed  with  many 
privileges*  About  the  year  873  it  was  ruined  by  the 
Danes,  but  rebuilt  by  King  Edmund,  the  ninth  Saxon 
monarch.  In  the  year  1184  both  it  and  the  abby  were 
confumed  by  fire,  and  reftored  by  Henry  II.  It,  at 
prefent,  contains  two  parifhes,  and  confifts  of  two 
ftreets,  containing  about  360  houfes;  in  many  of  which 
are  incorporated  fome  of  the  materials  brought  from  the 
abby. 

The  George  inn  was  anciently  an  hofpital  for  the 
entertainment  of  pilgrims  reforting  to  the  Ihrine  of 
St.  Jofeph  ; the  front  is  curioufly  ornamented  with  arms 
in  niches  and  entablatures.  It  was  formerly  decorated 
with  figures  (faid  to  be  the  twelve  Caefars),  two  of 
which,  with  a mutilated  figure  of  Charity,  yet  remain.. 
In  the  place  of  the  porter’s  lodge  was  eredted  a good 
dwelli ng-houfe,  the  Owner  of  which  in  the  laft  century 
pulled  down  an  old  mantle-piece,  and  placed  it  in  the 
ftreet,  where  it  lay  for  feveral  years.  He  was  once 
offered  three  {hillings  for  it,  but  would  not  fell  it  under 
three  and  four-pence.  At  length,  his  daughter  going  to 
build  a fmall  chamber*  got  a workman  to  faw  it  out  to 
make  flairs ; when  in  a private  hole,  which  had  been 
purpofely  made  in  it,  the  mafon  found  near  100  pieces 
of  gold,  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  and  Edward  III.  and 
of  the  value  of  about  eleven  {hillings  each. 

Not  only  the  town,  but  the  environs  of  Glaffonbury, 
abound  with  religious  reliques.  The  moft  confpicuous 
7is  the  Torr,  or  tower  of  St.  Michael,  (landing  upon  a 
very  high  hill,  north-eaflward  from  the  town,  on  which 
poorWhyting  met  his  untimely  end.  On  this  bleak 
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and  defolate  fpot  the  faints  Phaganus  and  Diruvianus 
eredled  a fmall  oratory  to  the  honour  of  St.  Michael  the 
archangel,  which  was  re-edified  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
beautified  by  fome  of  his  fuccelPors.  The  fucceeding 
abbots  enlarged  upon  the  ancient  plan,  and  here  built 
not  only  a large  and  elegant  church  and  monaftery; 
but  alfo  other  buildings,  dwelling-houfes,  and  offices, 
and  obtained  many  grants  of  privileges  from  feveral  of 
the  kings.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  on  this  hill  by  feveral  abbots  at  a vaft  expence, 
the  labour  being  very  great  to  convey  materials  up  the 
immenfe  afeent,  were  totally  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake 
which  happened  in  the  year  1271  ; but  afterwards  more 
fplendidly  rebuilt,  and  the  church  erefied,  of  which  the 
tower  ftill  remains,  and  lifts  its  head  into  the  clouds,  an 
objeft  of  admiration  to  travellers,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  furrounding  country. 

South-weft  from  the  town  is  V/ earyall  hill,  an  emi- 
nence fo  called  (if  we  will  believe  the  monkifh  writers) 
from  St.  Jofeph  and  his  companions  fitting  down  here 
all  weary  with  their  journey.  Here  St.  Jofeph  ftuck 
his  flick  into  the  earth,  which,  although  a dry  hawthorn 
ffaff,  thenceforth  grew,  and  conftantly  budded  on  Chrift- 
mas-day.  It  had  two  trunks  or  bodies,  till  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  when  a puritan  exterminated  one,  and 
left  the  other,  which  was  of  the  fize  of  a common  man, 
to  be  viewed  in  wonder  by  ftrangers  ; and  the  blofToms 
thereof  were  efteemed  fuch  curiofities  by  the  people  of 
all  nations,  that  the  Briftol  merchants  made  a traffic  of 
them,  and  exported  them  into  foreign  parts.  In  the  great 
rebellion,  during  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  the  re- 
maining trunk  of  this  tree  was  alfo  cut  down ; but  other 
trees  from  its  branches  are  ftill  growing  in  many  gar- 
dens of  Glaftonbury,  and  in  different  nurferies  of 
this  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  the  monks  procured 
lhi$  tree  from  Paleftine,  where  abundance  of  the  fame 
fort  grow,  and  flower  about  the  fame  time.  Where  this 
thorn  grew  is  faid  to  have  been  a nunnery  dedicated  fco 
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St.  Peter,  Without  the  pales  of  Wearyall  hill  park,  be- 
longing to  the  abby. 

Befides  this  holy  thorn,  there  grew  in  the  abhy  church- 
yard, on  the  north  fide  of  St.  Jofeph’s  chapel,  a mira- 
culous walnut-tree,  which  never  budded  forth  before 
the  feafl  of  St.  Barnabas,  vis.  the  i ith  of  June*  and  on 
that  very  day  fhot  forth  leaves,  and  flouriPied  like  itS 
ufual  fpecies.  This  tree  is  alfo  gone,  and  in  the  place 
thereof  Hands  a fine  walnut-tree  of  the  common  forte 
It  is  {1'range  to  fay  how  much  both  thefe  trees  were 
fought  after  by  the  credulous  ; and  though  the  former 
was  a common  thorn,  and  the  latter  not  an  uncommon 
walnut : Queen  Anne,  King  James,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  of  the  realm,  even  when  the  times  of  monkifh 
luperftition  had  cealcd,  gave  large  fums  of  money  for 
fmall  cuttings  from  the  original.  Nor  did  the  rage  of 
fiiperflition  ceafe  to  harrafs  this  ancient  but  defolated 
place  tiil  the  year  1751,  when  thoufands  of  itinerants 
found  reafon  to  complain  of  their  journies  hither,  and,  in 
heavinefs  returning,  lament  their  ill-drawn  purfes. 

One  Matthew  Chancellor,  a parifhioner  of  North 
W otton,  near  the  town,  who  had  been  a PI  idled  with  an 
afthma  30  years,  gave  out  upon  oath,  that  about  the 
middle  of  Oclober,  1750,  having  had  in  the  night  time 
a violent  fit,  and  afterwards  falling  afleep,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  at  Glailonbury,  fome  way  about  Chain  gate 
in  the  horfe-track,  and  there  faw  fome  of  the  cleareft 
water  he  ever  faw  in  his  life,  and  that  he  kneeled  down 
on  his.  knees,  and  heartily  drank  thereof.  As  foon  as 
he  Pood  up,  there  feemed  to  be  a perfon  {landing  before 
him,  who  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  fpring,  ad- 
tire  (fed  him, thus:  c‘  If  you  will  go  to  that  free- Pone 
ihoot,  and  take  a clean  glafs,  and  drink  a glafsful  falling 
leven  Sunday  mornings  following*  and  let  no  perfon  fee 
you,  you  will  find  a perfedt  cure  of  your  diforder,  and 
then  make  it  public  to  all  the  world.”  He  aficed  him. 
Why  leven  Sunday  mornings  ?.”•  and  was  anfwered, 
that  u The  world  was  made  in  fix  days,  and  on  the  fe- 
vcnth,  God  Almighty  refted  from  his  labour,  and  blefTed 
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it  above  other  days.  Befides,”  continued  he,  u this 
water  comes  from  out  of  the  holy  ground  where  a great 
marfv  faints  and  martyrs  have  been  buried.”  He  further 
told  him  fome  thing  concerning  our  Saviour’s  being  bap- 
tized in  the  river  Jordan,  hut  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber diflindlly  when  he  awoke.  In  confequence  of  this 
converfation,  the  man  went  the  Sunday  morning  follow- 
ing to  Glafronbury,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
place  where  he  lived,  and  found  it  exadtly  according  to 
his  dream ; but  it  being  a dry  time,  and  the  water  not 
running  very  plentifully,  he  dipped  the  glafs  three  times 
into  the  hole  under  where  the  fhoot  dropped,  took  up 
the  value  of  a glafsful,  and  drank  it,  giving  God  thanks. 
He  continued  to  do  fo  feven  Sundays,  and  perfectly  re- 
covered from  his  diforder. 

It  is  incredible  how  eagerly  this  ridiculous  flory  was 
credited.  People  of  all  denominations  flocked  hither 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  partake  of  the  waters 
of  this  falubrious  ftream.  Every  inn  and  houfe  of  Glaf- 
tonbury  and  its  environs  were  crowded  with  guefts  and 
lodgers  ; and  it  is  a fact  well  authenticated,  that  the 
town  in  the  month  of  May,  1751,  contained  upwards  of 
10,000  Grangers.  If  the  reader  would  wifh  to  know 
the  fuccefs  which  thefe  itinerant  invalids  experienced 
from  their  vifit,  he  mult  be  informed  that  this  fpring* 
difcovered  by  a vifion  in  the  night  feafon,  was  no  more 
than  a fpring  of  common  fair  water,  poflefling  no  me- 
dical properties  whatever  ; and  that  the  whole  flory  was 
defignedly  trumped  up  with  a view  of  bringing  cuftom 
to  the  town,  which  had  ftrangely  dwindled  fince  the  de- 
molition of  its  abby.  The  fpring  is  in  the  road  to 
Shepton  Mallet  under  the  Tor  hill.  Here  is  a weekly 
market  on  T uefday. 
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AT  Maiden  Bradley  is  a feat  of  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet.  Here  was  a priory  of  canons  regular,  founded  by 
Manafles  BafTet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  a houfe 
of  lepers  founded  alfo  by  one  of  the  family  of  Baflet. 

In  the  pariih  of  Kilmington,  two  miles  from  the 
church,  is  a fmall  encampment  called  Jack’s  Ca(lley 
fuppofed  to  be  Danifh,  as  King  Alfred  gave  that  peo- 
ple a decifive  overthrow  near  the  fpot,  in  memory  of 
which  a (lately  tower  was  eredted  fome  years  fince  by 
Henry  Hoare,  efq.  of  Stourhead,  the  adjoining  parifh. 
On  a tablet  over  the  entrance  is  the  following  infcription: 
iC  Alfred  the  Great,  A.D.  879,  on  this  fiunmit  eredled 
his  (landard  againft  Danifli  invaders.  To  him  we  owe 
the  origin  of  juries,  and  the  creation  of  a naval  force. 
Alfred,  the  light  of  a benighted  age,  was  a philofopher 
and  a Chriftian ; the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  founder 
of  Englifh  monarchy  and  liberties.” 

Mr.  Hoare’s  feat  at  Stourton,  called  Stourhead,  is  built 
cf  (lone,  pretty  near  a fquare  ; not  very  large,  yet  the 
exterior  part  has  an  air  of  grandeur,  which  is  heightened 
by  the  eaflern  front,  having  a double  flight  of  (lone 
Heps,  fupported  by  balluflers.  The  furniture  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  rooms  appear  comfortable,  as  well  as 
grand  and  convenient. 
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CHEDDAR,  celebrated  for  its  cheefe,  contains 
febout  200  houfes,  and  1100  inhabitants.  It  had  once  a 
confiderable  market,  but  difcontinued  for  more  than  a 
century.  Here  is  a confiderable  paper-mill  j and  the 
poor  are  employed  in  fpinning  and  knitting  (lockings. 
The  place  is  much  vifited  by  Grangers  on  account  of  a 
vaft  romantic  chain  of  rocks,  called  Chedder  cliffs, 
whence  ifiue  nine  fmall  fprings,  which  join  about  forty 
yards  from  their  fource. 

Axbridge  on  the  river  Ax,  over  which  is  a Wooden 
bridge  on  (lone  arches,  contains  about  190  houfes,  and 
IOOO  inhabitants.  It  is  a corporation,  veiled  in  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgeffes;  fent  members  to  par- 
liament, till  excufed  at  the  requefl  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  has  a manufacture  of  knit 
(lockings,  and  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 

Six  miles  fouth-wefl  from  Axbridge  is  the  village  of 
Eafl  Brent,  in  which  is  a remarkable  coped  eminence 
called  Brent  Knoll.  On  the  top  of  this  hill,  a thou- 
land  feet  above  the  fea,  there  is  a large  double  irre- 
gular intrencbment,  in  which  Roman  coins  have  been 
found.  The  Weft  Saxons  are  fuppofed  to  have  made 
ufe  of  this  fortrefs ; and  Alfred  on  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
defended  himfelf  from  the  Danes.  Near  it  is  a fpot 
called  Battleborough. 
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Market  Lavington,  otherwife  Eaft  Lavington* 
or  Steeple  Lavington,  has  a market  on  Wednefday. 

Weftbury  is  a corporation-town,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  /uppofed  by  fome  to  have 
rifen  out  of  the  ancient  Verlucio,  which  others  place  at 
Warminfter;  but,  however  that  be,  it  was  rnoft  pro- 
bably known  to  the  Romans,  as  great  quantities  of  their 
coins  have  been  found  near.  The  cloth  manufacture  is 
confiderable,  as  well  as  the  trade  in  malt.  Here  is  a 
market  on  Friday. 

Four  miles  eaft  from  Weftbury  is  Edingdon  or 
Edindon,  anciently  Eathandune,  where  the  Danes  met 
with  a complete  overthrow  by  King  Alfred,  who  obliged 
them,  by  a folemn  oath,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Between, 
this  village  and  Weftbury  is  Bratton  cattle,  an  ancient 
encampment  of  the  Danes,  where  they  held  out  a fiege 
of  fourteen  days  againft  Alfred.  It  is  fttuated  on  the 
point  of  a high  hill,  and  double  trenched  on  the  north 
and  fouth  fides,  with  very  deep  trenches.  It  is  an  oval 
form,  300  paces  long,  and  200  broad,  covering  an  area 
of  about  twenty- four  acres.  On  the  iouth-weft  fide  of 
the  hill,  which  is  compofed  of  chalk,  is  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a white  horfe,  near  one  hundred  feet  high  from 
the  toe  to  che  top  of  his  ear,  and  as  much  from  the  ear 
to  the  tail ; eredfed,  in  all  probability,  in  commemoration 
of  Alfred's  victory  at  Edingdon.  Here  Bifhop  Eding- 
don built  a new  church  in  the  year  1347,  and  founded  a 
chantry  or  college  for  a dean  and  twelve  minifters, 
whereof  part  were  prebendaries : afterwards  changed 
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to  Bonhomrnes,  by  the  defire  of  the  Black  Prince,  in 
the  year  1358.  Ayfcough,  bifhop  of  Salisbury,  was 
murdered  here  by  Jack  Cade’s  mob,  as  he  was  faying 
mafs. 
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NEAR  Cranford-bridge,  on  the  right,  is  Cranford- 
park,  a feat  of  the  Earl  of  Berkly.  A little  beyond  on 
the  right  is  Arlington,  or  Harlington,  which  gave  title  of 
baron  and  earl  to  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  principal  fecretary 
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to  Charles  II.  In  the  church-yard  Is  a yew-tree  fanciB 
fully  cut,  of  which  a reprefentation  was  engraved  by 
James  Wigley.  A little  to  the  right  of  Longford  is 
Harmondfworth,  or  Harmfworth,  where  was  an  alien 
priory,  cell  to  the  Benedidline  abby  at  Rouen,  granted 
in  the  year  1391  to  William  Wickham,  who  made  it 
part  of  the  endowment  of  his  college  at  Winchefter. 
It  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  William  Paget. 

Colnbrooke,  fo  called  from  the  river  Coin,  which 
paffes  by  and  feparates  it  from  Middlefex,  confifts  prin- 
cipally of  one  ftreet,  Camden  fuppofes  it  to  have  been 
anciently  called  Pontes,  and  that  the  Danes,  after  their 
defeat  by  Alfred  at  Farnham  in  the  year  894,  fecured 
themfelves  in  the  fmall  iflands  formed  by  the  branches 
of  the  Coin,  till  the  king  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want 
of  provifionSf.  Here  is  an  ancient  chapel  founded  by 
Edward  III.  with  the  market-houfe  adjoining:  the 
market,  formerly  held  on  Tuefday,  is  not  kept. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Colnbrooke  is  Wyrardfbury, 
or  Wrayfbury,  near  the  Thames,  in  which  pariCh  was 
Ankerwike,  a convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Montfichet  and  wife,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
11.  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

On  the  Thames  oppofite  Wyrardfbury  is  an  illand 
called  Charter  Bland,  on  which  it  is  delivered  down  by 
tradition  that  King  John  figned  Magna  Charta  after  he, 
had  given  his  confent  at  Runnympad,  which  is  juft  by. 

At  Langley  Broom,  on  the  left,  a road  turns  to 
Wind  for  by  Ditton-park,  a feat  of  Lord  Beaulieu  ; 00 
the  right  is  Larigley-park,  a feat  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  now  of  Sir  R.  B.  Harvey,  bart. 

Between  Slough  and  Salt- hill,  on  the  right,  is  Baylies^ 
a feat  of  the  Earl  of  Chefterheld. 

At  Salt-hill  is  a feat  of  Lord  Grofvenor. 

Three  miles  from  Maidenhead,  on  the  right-hand,  is 
Burnham,  a village  which  gives  name  to  the  hundred, 
the  native  place  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  provoft  of  Eaton,  and 
b i ill  op  of  Cailifle ; here  was  a convent  of  Auguitine 
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nuns,  founded  in  the  year  1265,  by  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  granted  to  William  Tyldefly. 

Near  Maidenhead,  on  the  right-hand,  is  Taplow,  a 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  ; and  farther  on  to  the 
north,  Clifden,  another  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin, 
burned  down  a few  years  fince  ; and  Hedfor,  a feat  of 
Lord  Boflon. 

Crofs  Maidenhead-bridge  into  the  county  of  Berks, 

Maidenhead  was  anciently  called  South  Ealington,  or 
South  Allington,  and  changed  its  name  according  to 
tradition  in  honour  of  a Britifh  virgin,  mafiacred  by 
Attila  at  Cologn.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  but 
owes  its  improvement  to  a bridge  acrofs  the  Thames. 
It  is  partly  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Bray,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Cookham,  with  a chapel  of  eafe  to  the  former. 
It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Wednesday. 

Bray,  adjoining  to  Maidenhead  on  the  left-hand,  is  a 
very  extend ve  parifli,  and  a hundred  of  itfelf ; a tra 61 
inhabited  by  the  Bibroci,  who  fubmitted  to  Caefar,  and 
the  prefent  name  is  a contradtion  of  Bibradfe.  The 
pliability  in  politics  of  the  vicar  of  Bray,  gave  rife  to  a 
well-known  fong. 

Two  miles  from  Maidenhead,  on  the  left-hand  of 
the  road,  is  Shottifbrook,  where  a college  was  founded 
in  the  year  1337,  by  Sir  William  TrufTel,  who  lies 
buried  here;  as  does  likewife  the  learned  Dr.  Dod well, 
Camdenian  profeffor.  The  father  of  Hearn,  the  labo- 
rious antiquary,  was  clerk  of  the  parifh.  Here  is  a 
feat  of  Mr.  Vanfitrart. 

Adjoining  to  Shottifbrook  is  White  Waltham,  or 
Abbots  Waltham,  fo  called  from  having  belonged  to 
Chertfey  abby.  In  this  parifh  is  Smewins,  a farm-houfe 
moated  round,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  feat  of 
Prince  Arthur,  fon  of  Henry  VII. 

At  Lawrence  Waltham,  ftill  more  to  the  fouth,  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  caftle ; near  which  many 
coins  have  been  found. 

Oa  the  left-hand  of  Harehatch  is  Rufcomb,  a feat 
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lately  built  by  Sir  James  Eyre,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas. 

Twyford  receives  its  name  from  two  fords  of  the 
river  Loddon,  on  which  it  is  fituated  near  its  union 
■with  the  Thames ; on  the  right  of  Twyford  is  War- 
grave,  once  a market-town,  and  part  of  the  eftate  of 
Queen  Emma. 

Two  miles  beyond  Twyford,  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
the  road  on  the  right-hand,  is  the  village  of  Sunning, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  Thames,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; feparated  from 
Sherborn  in  the  year  905,  and  united  to  the  fame  fee 
again  in  the  year  106c.  In  the  church  was  a chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Sarik,  anciently  much  reforted  to  for 
the  cure  of  madnefs.  The  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  before 
the  conqueft,  had  a manor  and  a park  here.  In  Leland’s 
time  an  old  ftone  houfe,  belonging  to  the  bifhop,  was 
Tanding  near  the  river.  The  eftate  has  lately  been  fold 
by  Sir  T homas  Rich  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  pulled 
down  an  ancient  manfion,  and  built  a new  one.  Part 
of  the  parifti  is  in  Oxfordfhire,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  Thames,  over  which  is  a wooden  bridge. 

Reading  is  large  and  populous,  fituated  on  the  river 
Kennet,  which  joins  the  Thames  a little  below  the 
town;  the  name  is  by  Camden  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  word  Rhea , river,  or  the  Britifh  Redin , 
fern,  which  grew  here  in  great  plenty.  Though  never 
furrounded  with  walls,  it  was  defended  by  a caftle ; 
which,  according  to  After,  was  taken  down  by  the 
Danes,  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  Ethelwolf  at 
'Englefield  ; and  this  caftle  was  fo  completely  de- 
molifhed  by  Elenry  II.  for  fheltering  the  foldiers  of 
King  Stephen,  that  nothing  remains  but  the  name  given 
to  a ftreet  at  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  town,  in  the  road 
to  Bath  ; but  there  are  no  appearances  of  walls  or 
foundations.  Leland  fays  u there  was  a caftelle  in  the 
Saxons  tyme  in  this  towne  : and  the  name  of  CaftelJe- 
flreat  yet  remaynithe,  lying  from  eft  to  weft  to  pafte  to 
Newbyri  : bat  I could  not  perceive  or  clerely  lerne 
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wher  it  ftoode.  But  by  al  iykelihod  at  the  weft-ende  of 
the  Caftelie-ftreat;  and  as  fum  think  about  the  place  of 
execution.  It  is  very  likely  that  a peace  of  the  abbay 
was  buildid  of  the  mines  of  it.  Peraventure  it  ftoode 
wher  thabbay  was.” 

St.  Edwarde  the  martyr’s  mother-yn-lavv  for  pen- 
aunce  budded,  as  I have  redde,  a monafterie  of  nunnes 
yn  Reading.  There  is  a conftant  fame  that  this 
nunnery  was  wher  S.  Maryes  a paroche  chirch  is  now 
yn  Reading.  King  Henry  the  nr  ft  making  an  abbay  at 
Reading  of  black  monks  fiibpreilid  this  houfe,  as  I hard, 
giving  the  lands  thereof  to  his  abbay.  But  for  more 
certente  know  whither  the  old  nunnery  ftoode  not  yn 
the  place  wher  the  abbay  of  Reading  ftondith  ? and 
whith  S.  Maries  were  not  of  a newer  foundation  r” 

Probably  there  were  two  convents,  one  where  St. 
Mary's  church  now  ftands,  and  the  other  deftroyed 
before  the  reign  of  Henry,  on  the  fpot  where  that  king 
founded  the  abby  of  black  monks,  which  he  richly 
endowed  ; as  all  accounts  agree  that  it  flood  on  the  hte 
of  the  convent  which  the  Danes  deftroyed  ; and  the 
revenues  of  the  former  were  given  to  the  new  monaf 
tery.  Within  this  abby  the  founder  was  interred* 
that  is  to  fay  his  body  : for  his  heart,  eyes,  tongue* 
brains,  and  bowels,  were  depofited  under  a monument 
before  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Pres,  at  Rouen  ; which  church  was  deftroyed  in  the 
ftege  of  that  city,  in  the  year  1592.  Here  alio  were  in- 
terred Adeliza,  King  Henry’s  fecond  queen;  Prince 
William,  the  eldeft  fon  of  King  Henry  II. ; Conftance, 
daughter  ot  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York  ; a fori 
and  daughter  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  Ac.  At 
the  reformation,  the  laft  abbot,  Hugh  Farringdon,  and 
two  monks,  Rugg  and  Onion,  were  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered,  at  Reading,  for  refufuig  to  furrender  up  the 
abby. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a fpacious  building  in  the 
form  of  a crofs,  the  outer  walls  compofed  of  flint  and 
rubble  cafed  oyer  with  ftonc.  The  roofiefs  fhell  of  a 
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room  remains,  fixteen  yards  by  (Twenty -eight,  with 
three  narrow  windows  at  the  eaft  end,  and  three  doors 
and  windows  to  the  weft,  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  conventual  church.  T his  room  is,  by 
Brown  Willis,  called  the  refectory:  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field  ftyles  it  the  great  hall,  and  places  the  chapel  in  a 
different  part  of  the  abby,  north-eaft  of  this  hall  : here, 
however,  all  agree  that  the  parliament  was  affembled  in 
the  31ft  year  of  Henry  VI.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Fauxbourg,  or  Forbury,  is  an  ancient  gate  very  perfect. 
In  Camden’s  time,  the  abby  was  converted  into  a pa- 
lace, with  a fine  range  of  ftables,  built  as  I am  informed 
by  Henry  VII.  and  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  St* 
Laurence’s  churchyard. 

The  buildings  of  the  abby  were  deftroyed  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  feventeeth  century;  and  fome  }>ears 
fince  a confiderable  quantity  of  the  ruins,  fome  of  the 
pieces  as  much  as  two  teams  of  horfes  could  draw,  were 
conveyed  by  water  to  Henley,  for  the  ufe  of  General 
Conway,  and  employed  in  the  conftrudlion  of  a bridge 
thrown  acrofs  the  road  leading  to  Wargrave.  Near 
the  abby,  on  that  part  which  was  formerly  the  cemetery, 
a new  county  gaol  has  been  eredled. 

At  the  weft  end  of  Friar’s-ftreet  was  a houfe  of 
grey  friars,  in  which  the  national  parliament  was  feveral 
times  held  ; long  fince  converted  into  a bridewell,  or 
houfe  of  corredlion  for  the  borough  : the  ancient  roof 
was  taken  off  fome  years  ago,  but  the  walls  remain  ; 
and  at  the  weft  end  is  a handfome  Gothic  window.  A 
houfe  of  lepers,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  was 
founded  by  Aufgerius,  or  Aufcherius,  fecond  abbot  of 
Reading,  in  1 134  : uand  weft-north-weft  of  S.  Laurence 
chirch,”  fays  Leland,  a was  an  almofe  houfe  of  poore 
lifters,  by  al  lykelihod  of  the  foundation  of  furri  abbate 
of  Reading  : and  remaynid  oniil  fuch  tyme  one  Thorne 
abbate  of  Reading,  fuppreffed  it  in  King  Henry  VII. 
days,  and  gave  the  lands  of  it  onto  the  ufe  of  the  Al- 
moner of  his  abby.  But  Henry  the  VII.  cumming  to 
Reading,  and  afking  what  old  houfe  that  was,  the  abbate 
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told  hym,  and  then  the  king  wyllid  hym  to  convert  the 
houfe,  felf,  and  the  lands  in  pios  ufus,  Wherapon 
thabbate  defired  that  it  might  be  made  a grammar-fchole, 
and  To  it  was.”  This  fchool,  fttuated  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Forbury,  is  now  in  great  reputation,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Valpy.  The  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford, 
the  prefident  of  St.  John’s  college,  and  the  warden  of 
AH  Souls,  hold  a triennial  vibration,  and  the  fenior 
fcholars  annually  make  public  fpeeches  in  the  town-hall. 
Sir  Thomas  White,  who  was  born  at  Reading,  founded 
at  St.  John’s  college  two  fcholarfhips  for  natives  of 
Reading,  educated  at  this  fchool. 

At  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  town,  on  the  fide  of  the 
London  road,  in  the  year  1646,  a fraternity  of  twenty 
bluecoat  boys,  and  a mafter,  was  founded  and  endowed 
by  a gentleman  of  great  worth  and  charaCfer,  Richard 
Aldworth,  efq.  (an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  Lord  Bray- 
brook)  ; to  which  number  twenty-four  boys  have  been 
added  by  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Thomas  Rich,  barf, 
and  others. 

In  Broad-ftreet,  a fchool  for  the  education  of  girls 
was  eftablifhed  fome  years  Imce.  The  place  was  lirft 
fuggefted  by  the  vicars  of  the  three  parifhes,  and  for 
fome  time  fupported  by  a fubfcription,  aided  by  a col- 
lection made  at  church,  after  an  annual  fermon.  Mr, 
John  Richards,  a mercer  and  alderman  of  the  town,  was 
during  his  life  a confiderable  benefaCtor,  and  at  his 
death  left  to  the  truftees  of  the  charity  the  fum  of  500]. 

Archbiihop  Laud,  a native  of  the  town,  gave  120I, 
a-*year,  for  ever,  to  be  employed  two  years  fucceffiveiy 
in  apprenticing  ten  boys  born  in  Reading,  one  belonging 
to  Bray,  and  one  belonging  to  the  town  of  Woking-* 
ham  ; and  every  third  year  the  fame  fum  to  be  divided 
into  twenty-pound  (hares,  and  given  to  four  maid  fervants 
born  in  Reading,  one  born  in  Wokingham,  and  one 
other  born  at  Bray,  who  have  refpeclively  lived  three 
years  in  one  lervice,  as  a marriage  portion  \ to  be 
tfte&ed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

There  are  many  charitable  foundations,  too  numerous 
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to  infer t in  fuch  a work  as  this,  and  I fhall  only  add 
that  of  Mr.  john  Kendrick.  This  gentleman,  in  1624, 
gave  fifty  pounds  to  be  diftributcd  to  the  poor  at  Chrifi- 
mas  yearly  for  ever.  He  gave  ten  pounds  towards 
morning  prayers  at  St.  Mary’s  church  ; and  bequeathed 
likewife  by  his  will  to  the  town  of  Reading,  two  other 
very  confiderable  legacies,  one  of  7500I.  and  the  other 
5O0I.  Out  of  the  firft,  the  corporation  purchafed 
lands  in  North-fireet,  Tilehurft,  and  a tenement  in 
Minfter-flreet,  called  the  Oracle,  which  cofi:  1900I.  A 
plot  of  land  was  added,  and  confiderable  fums  expended 
in  fitting  up  the  purchafe  for  the  purpofes  of  a manu- 
facture, 5ce.  The  people  of  the  town  being  apprehen- 
five  fome  lofs  might  accrue  to  the  charity,  petitioned  the 
king  in  council,  to  diredt  the  bed:  method  of  preferving 
that  great  charity.  By  the  judgment  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  the  money 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  lands,  and 
the  profits  thereof  to  be  employed  in  lending  to  young 
tradelmen,  that  could  give  good  fecuri ty  for  the  repay- 
ment in  a limited  time,  without  filtered: ; to  bind  out 
orphan  boys  to  handicraft  trades  ; and  to  give  to  deferv- 
Ing  maid  fervants  who  had  no  friends  a fum  of  money 
for  a marriage  portion:  which  adjudication  was  con- 
firmed and  enrolled  as  a decree  of  chancery  ; and  the 
fum  of  3600L  left  out  of  the  7500I.  laid  out  for  that 
purpofe. 

Befides  the  parliament  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
Henry  III.  called  one  parliament  at  Reading,  in  1263, 
that  it  might  not  be  overawed  by  the  militia  of  London. 
In  1415  Henry  V.  publifhed  here  a proclamation, 
fetting  forth,  that  the  money  granted  by  parliament  was 
infufficient  for  his  expedition  againft  France,  and  invit-» 
ing  the  people  to  lend  him  a fum  on  fecurity. 

In  1642  this  town  was  garrifoned  by  the  troops  of 
tne  parliament ; but  Harry  Martin,  who  commanded 
the  garrifon,  w undrew  with  precipitation  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king  ; and  it  was  held  by  the  royal  party  till 
1643,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  The 
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garrifon  was  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Afhton  ; but  he 
being  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Colonel  Fielding.  A frnall 
reinforcement  of  three  hundred  men,  with  a fupply  of 
powder,  was  thrown  into  the  place  by  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Wilmot  ; notwithftanding  which,  the  town  was 
not  thought  to  be  in  a defenfibie  condition,  and  Field- 
ing demanded  a capitulation  ; meanwhile  b off  ages  were 
mutually  given  for  a cefTation  of  arms. 

The  kino;  began  his  march  from  Oxford  to  relieve 
the  place,  but  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  ; fo  that  Fielding  furrendered  the  town 
on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war.  He  had,  however,  negledied  to 
ftipulate  for  the  fafety  of  the  deferters,  who  were  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Ellex,  whofe  foldiers  infulted  the 
garrifon  as  they  marched  out,  and  plundered  the  waggons 
in  contempt  of  the  capitulation  ; Fielding  was  tried  by 
a court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death  for  having 
furrendered  upon  fuch  conditions  ; but  he  was  pardoned 
in  confideration  of  his  former  fervices,  and  lived  to  fig— 
nalize  his  courage  and  fidelity  on  many  different  occa- 
fions.  The  fame  year,  after  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
the  Earl  of  Effex  quitted  Reading,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately fequred  for  the  king,  with  a ffrong  garrifon 
commanded  by  Sir  Jacob  Afhley.  In  1644,  ^ king 
withdrew  the  garrifon  to  defend  Oxford. 

Reading;  is  the  mofl  confiderable  trading  town  in  the 
county,  and  contains  three  parifh-churches,  about  two 
thoufand  houfes,  and  nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  inhabitants.  Some  years  fmee,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained  to  new  pave  the  ftreets,  an  im- 
provement which  was  much  wanted  ; and  a new  market 
has  been  built  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  market-place,  for 
the  accommodation  of  butchers,  poulterers,  &c.  in  the 
mod  convenient  manner,  and  hrft  opened  for  public  wfe 
in  December,  1800.  The  Kennet,  in  palling  through 
the  town,  befides  the  main  ftream,  which  is  navigable 
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for  barges,  throws  off  two  branches,  on  which  there; 
are  fome  confiderable  flour-mills. 

Great  quantities  of  corn,  flour,  and  timber,  are  fent 
to  London  by  barges,  which  bring  back  coals,  iron, 
grocery,  &o.  1 he  principal  manufactures  are  hacking, 

failcloth,  blankets,  ribands,  and  pins.  There  are  three 
markets,  one  for  corn,  one  for  cattle,  particularly  pigs* 
and  one  for  butchers’  meat,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables. 
See.  The  two  firft  are  held  on  Saturday  : the  laft  on 
Wednefday  and  Saturday. 

The  nomination  of  county  members  is  appointed  at 
this  town,  but  the  election  is  at  Abingdon.  The  Lent 
affizes  and  Epiphany  feflions  are  held  here,  and  two 
members  returned  by  the  town  to  parliament. 

The  corporation  maintain  their  own  prifoners  in  the 
Bridewell,  and  hold  a feflions  quarterly,  for  the  trial  of 
offences  committed  within  their  jurifdicfion,  except  ca+ 
pital  Crimes,  which  are  referred  to  the  aflizes. 

At  Cat’s-grove,  adjoining  to  Reading,  is  a fmall  hill, 
called  Bob’s-mount,  where  on  digging  are  found  great 
quantities  of  oyfter  (hells,  fome  of  a very  large  fize, 
with  the  valves  elofed,  and  numbers  of  fmall  bones, 
like  the  teeth  of  fi(h  ; thefe  are  found  in  a bed  of  fand 
of  one  foot  fix  inches  to  two  feet  thick  ; this  is 
a green  fand,  much  the  appearance  of  fea  fand,  and  lays 
upon  chalk  ; the  next  ft ratum  over  this  fand  is  a foft 
loamy  earth,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  thick;  over 
this  another  ftratum  of  green  fand,  five  feet  to  five  feet 
fix  inches  thick  ; and  over  this  is  another  ftratum  of 
fullers’-earth,  two  feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  one 
inch  thick  ; and  to  the  top  of  the  hill  clay  of  about 
feventy  or  eighty  feet  thick,  from  which  they  make 
bricks.  T he  oyfter  (hells  are  only  found  in  a diredtion 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  it  is  fuppofed  this  ftratum  does 
not  extend  more  than  half  a mile  in  length.  Dr.  Plot, 
in  his  Oxfordjhire , p.  119,  “ fuppofes  thefe  appearances 
only  the  (ports  of  nature,  and  folves  this  matter  after  a 
way  that  will  induce  one  to  think  his  caufe  reduced  to 
extremity  but  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  exa- 
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mine  thefe  (hells,  will  find  them  real  oyfter  (hells  ; the 
Writer  of  this  * has  feen  and  examined  hundreds  of  them, 
and  feldom  found  a fingle  (hell,  but  the  upper  and  lower 
generally  joined  as  when  the  oyfter  is  alive  ; no  other 
(hells  are  found. 

Near  Reading,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Thames, 
is  Caverfham,  where  the  Karl  of  Cadogan,  who  was 
created  baron  Reading  in  the  year  1716,  built  a mag- 
nificent houfe,  which  his  fticceffor  thought  proper  to 
reduce  : it  is  now  in  the  poflefilon  of  Major  Marfach* 
Here  was  a priory  of  black  canons,  cell  to  Notleyabby 
in  Buckinghamshire,  famous  for  the  angel  with  one  wing 
who  brought  hither  the  fpear  that  pierced  our  Saviour’s 
fide  on  the  crofs. 

At  Calcot  Green,  on  the  right,  a feat  of  Mr.  Bla- 
grave,  and  a little  more  to  the  north  is  Tilehurft,  the 
native  place  of  the  learned  Richard  Lloyd,  bifhop  of 
Worcefter,  who  was  born  here  in  the  year  1627. 

A mile  and  a half  north-weft  from  Theal  is  Engle- 
field,  where  Ethel  wolf  defeated  the  Danes  in  the  year 
871.  Here  is  a noble  manfion,  built  by  the  Marquis 
of  Winchefter,  but  reduced  and  made  modern.  It  is 
now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Benyon. 

Adjoining  to  Englefield  is  Bradfield,  where  was  a mo- 
naftery,  founded  by  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  in 
the  feventh  century.  All  the  remains  are  the  walls  and 
part  of  the  gate.  From  the  top  of  a hill  above  Brad* 
field,  to  the  fouth,  is  a diftant  view  of  Hampfhire  and 
Berkftiire  hills.  Northward,  a fteep  defcent  down  a 
chalky  cliff  opens  to  a vally,  wherein  the  Thames 
glides  along  a navigable  river,  enclofed  on  both  tides 
with  cultivated  hills  > thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  having  a 
greater  mixture  of  wood,  particularly  beech,  whofe 
compadt  deep  coloured  glofty  leafage  exhibits  a moft 
plealing  contraft  to  (lender  elms  and  oaks. 

* The  Rev.  Mr.  Hcdgkinfon,  re£tor  of  Arborfield,  to  whom  and  to 
Mr.  Higgs  of  Reading,  I hold  myfelf  much  obliged  for  examining  and 
correcting  my  account.  Edit. 
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At  the  bottom  of  this  defcent  is  the  village  of  Pang- 
born.  On  the  top  that  of  Bafildon.  From  the  hill 
above  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  views  in  the  whole 
county,  in  a clear  day  taking  in  Oxford  twenty-five 
miles  diftant.  At  this  laft  village  was  the  feat  of  Lord 
Vane,  now  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Sykes,  bart.  with  an 
extenfive  park  walled  with  flint. 

On  the  left-hand,  and  the  other  fide  of  the  Kennet, 
lies  Aldermafton,  with  a feat  and  park  of  Mr.  Long. 

At  Brimpton,  adjoining  to  Aldermafton,  on  the  river 
Kennet,  is  fa  id  to  have  been  a houfe  of  knights- 
templars. 

At  Woolhampton  begin  the  peat  pits,  which  extend 
by  the  fide  of  the  Kennet  to  Newbury.  The  peat  dug 
is  a iifeful  fuel,  but  vields  a fulohureous  fmell ; the  afhes 

' y * 

are  an  excellent  manure. 

Thatcham,  though  now  a poor  village,  was  once  a 
market-town;  here  was  formerly  a chapel,  now  a free- 
fchool : near  it  was  Dunftan-houfe,  the  feat  of  Sir  John 
Croft,  now  pulled  down. 

Speenhamland  is  a part  of  Newbury,  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  county.  This  town,  which  arofe 
out  of  the  more  ancient  town  of  Speen,  is  itfelf  nearly 
as  old  as  the  conqueft.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufacture;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  lived  John  Winchcomb,  ofherwife  called  Jack 
of  Newbury,  one  of  the  greateft  clothiers  that  ever  was 
in  England,  who  kept  one  hundred  looms  in  his  houfe. 
In  the  expedition  to  Klodden-field,  againft  the  Scots,  he 
marched  with  one  hundred  of  his  men,  all  armed  and 
clothed  at  his  own  expence,  and  he  built  all  the  weft 
part  ot  the  church.  Mr.  Kenrick,  the  fon  of  another 
clothier  here,  though  afterwards  a merchant  in  London, 
left  4000k  to  this  town,  as  well  as  7500I.  to  Reading, 
to  encourage  the  woollen  manufa£bure.  The  manu- 
facture is  yet  confiderable  for  (balloons  and  druggets, 
but  not  near  io  much  broad-cloth  is  now  made  as  for- 
merly *,  yet  >t  is  a foundling  town,  with  fpacious 
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ftreets,  and  a large  market-place,  in  which  is  the  guild- 
hall. In  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
net,  there  is  a ftratum  of  petrified  wood,  dug  out  for 
firing,  when  they  frequently  find  trunks  of  large  oaks* 
yet  undecayed,  with  petrified  hazel-nuts,  fircones,  &c. 
with  the  bones  and  horns  of  flags,  antelopes,  &c.  tufks 
of  boars,  and  heads  of  beavers*  It  was  made  a corpo- 
ration by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-fteward,  aldermen,  &c.  It  fends  great 
quantities  of  malt  to  London.  Near  this  town  were 
two  obflinate  battles  fought  at  different  times,  between 
the  king’s  army  and  that  of  the  parliament  5 King 
Charles  being  prefent  at  them  both,  and  both  fought 
almoft  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground:  the  fir  ft  on  the 
20th  of  September,  in  the  year  1643,  and  ot^er  011 
the  27  th  of  October,  1644.  In  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  bat- 
tles the  fuccefs  was  doubtful,  and  both  Tides  claimed  the 
advantage ; in  the  laft  the  king’s  army  had  apparently 
the  worft  of  it.  In  the  year  1762  the  corporation  o£ 
Newbury  purchafed,  and  put  up  in  their  new  town-hall, 
the  fine  hiftorical  picture  of  the  furrender  of  Calais  to 
King  Edward  III.  painted  by  Mr.  Pine*,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  firft  premium  of  a hundred  guineas  from  the 
Society  for  encouraging  of  Arts,  &c.  in  London.  The 
church  is  a noble  ftrudfure,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1640,  with  a fquare  tower  and  eight 
bells,  and  an  organ.  There  is  a charity-fchool  ad- 
joining to  the  church,  where  forty-four  blue  and  green 
coat  boys  are  educated.  There  are  twelve  alms-houfes  in 
Cheap-ftreet,  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  Kimber,  a 
maltfter,  in  the  year  1793,  for  fix  men  and  fix  women* 
Twelve  alms-houfes,  in  Bartholomew-ffreet,  were 
built  in  the  year  1670,  and  endowed  by  Philip  Jemmet, 
efq.  for  fix  men  and  fix  women  inhabitants,  born  in 
the  town  of  Newbury.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital 
confifts  of  fourteen  dwelling-houfes,  endowed  by  King 
]ohn,  for  feven  men  and  feven  women.  Newbury  was 
a very  ancient  borough,  but  was  excufed  fending  mem- 
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bers  at  the  requell  of  Jack  of  Newbury.  Here  is  a 
week’y  market  every  Thurfday.  The  Kennet  is  navi- 
gable from  hence  to  the  Thames ; and  weftward  newly 
made  foto  Hungerford,  from  whence  a canal  is  making 
to  join  the  Avon  at  Bath. 

Near  Newbury  is  Shaw-houfe,  the  feat  of  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Andrews. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Newbury  is  Sandleford,  where 
an  Auguftine  priory  was  founded  by  Geoffrey,  earl  of 
Perche,  annexed  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  Windfor. 

Speen  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  called  Spins 
by  the  Romans,  but  now  reduced  to  a fm'all  village. 

On  the  right  of  Speen  is  Donnington  caftle,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Richard  de  Abberbury,  who  founded 
near  it  a houfe  of  Trinitarian  friars.  It  afterwards  be- 
came the  property  of  the  poet  Chaucer.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Hartleys.  Befides  the  friary  here  was  an  ho- 
fpital,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  father  of  the 
poet,  according  to  fome  ; or,  according  to  others,  by 
William  de  la  Pole;  which  was  reffored  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  fora  mailer  and  twelve  poor  men,  and  yet  re- 
mains. 

This  caflle,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was 
fortified  as  a garrifon  for  the  king,  and  the  government 
cntrufled  to  Colonel  Boys,  being  a poll  of  great  import- 
ance, commanding  the  high-road  leading  from  the  well 
to  London,  and  that  from  Oxford  to  Newbury.  Dur- 
ing thefe  troubles  it  was  twice  befieged : once  on  the 
3 ill  of  July,  1644,  by  Lieutenant-general  Middleton, 
who  was  l'epulfed  with  the  lofs  of  one  colonel,  eight 
captains,  one  ferjeant- major,  and  many  inferior  officers 
and  foldiers ; and  again  the  27th  of  September,  in  the 
fame  year,  by  Colonel  Horton,  who,  raifing  a battery 
againll  it  at  the  foot  of  a hill  near  Newbury,  fired  up- 
wards of  a thoufand  fhot,  by  which  he  demolifhed  three 
of  the  towers,  and  a part  of  the  wall.  During  this  at- 
tack the  governor,  in  a Pally,  beat  the  enemy  out  of 
their  trenches,  and  killed  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  the 
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chief  engineer,  with  many  private  men.  At  length 9 
after  a fiege  of  nineteen  days,  the  place  was  relieved  by 
the  king;  who,  at  Newbury,  rewarded  the  governor 
with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  the  fecond  battle 
of  Newbury,  the  king  retiring  towards  Oxford  in  the 
night,  left  his  heavy  baggage,  ammunition,  and  artillery, 
here.  The  place  was  fummoned  by  the  parliamentary 
generals,  who  threatened,  that  if  it  was  not  furrendered, 
they  would  not  leave  one  ftone  upon  another.  To  this 
Sir  John  Boys  returned  no  other  anfwer  than  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  repair  it ; but  however  he  would,  by 
God’s  help,  keep  the  ground  afterwards.  This  was 
the  favourable  moment  for  totally  ruining  the  king’s 
affairs;  but  the  Earl  of  Mancheffer  and  Sir  William 
Waller  fuffered  it  to  efcape;  for,  either  on  account  of 
a difagreement  between  them,  or  for  fome  other  reafon, 
nothing  farther  was  done ; and  the  king,  a few  days  after- 
wards,  came  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  a body  of 
horfe,  and  efcorted  his  artillery  and  baggage  to  Oxford* 
After  the  civil  war  was  over,  Mr.  Packer  pulled  down 
the  ruinous  parts  of  the  building,  and  with  the  materials 
erected  the  houfe  ftanding  under  it. 

Three  miles  north-weft  from  Newbury  is  Enbourn* 
The  manors  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Enbourn  have  a peculiar 
cuftom  : On  the  death  of  a copyhold  tenant,  the  widow 
is  to  have  her  free-bench  in  all  his  copyhold  lands,  dum 
fola  et  cafla  fuerit ; but  if  fhe  commit  incontinency, 
fhe  forfeits  her  widow’s  eftate ; yet,  after  this,  if  fhe 
comes  into  the  next  court  held  for  the  manor,  riding 
backwards  on  a black  ram,  and  fay  the  following  words, 
the  fteward  is  bound  by  the  cuftom  to  admit  her  to  her 
free-bench  again 

Here  I am,  riding  on  a black  ram. 

Like  a whore  as  I am, 

And  for  my  crincum  crancum, 

Have  loft  my  bincum  bancum  ; 

And  for  my  tail’s  game, 

Am  brought  to  this  worldly  fhame  ; 

Wherefore,  good  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  lands  again. 
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Twelve  miles  we  it- north -we  ft  fromNewbury  is  Lam- 
bourn,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  joins  the 
Kennet  near  Tbatcham,  bequeathed  by  Alfred  to  his 
kinfman  Alfrith,  after  whom  it  came  to  the  Fitzwar- 
rens ; and  had  the  grant  of  a market  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  now  difcontinued.  Here  is  an  hofpital, 
founded  in  the  year  1489,  by  John  Eftbury.  In  the 
church  is  a fumptuous  monument  of  Thomas  Effex  and 
his  lady,  in  the  year  1558.  In  the  year  3782  a fire 
confirmed  property  here  to  the  amount  of  9000I.  There 
is  a village,  called  Upper  Lambourn,  about  a mile  to 
the  north-weft:.  Horfe  races  are  held  on  Downs  north 
of  the  town.  Benham-park  is  a feat  of  the  Marg- 
grave  of  Anfpach  ; and  two  miles  from  it,  Hcmpfted 
Marfhal,  where  is  a feat  and  park  belonging  to  Lord 
Craven.  This  cftate  was  formerly  held  by  the  rod  of 
the  mar  dial,  and  belonged  to  the  marfhals  of  England. 
Here  Thomas  Parry,  treafurer  of  the  houfehold  to 
'Queen  Elizabeth,  built  a houfc,  which  was  burnt  down, 
and  rebuilt  by  William,  lord  Craven,  who  died  in  the 
year  1697,  leaving  it  unfinifhed.  It  has  ftnce  been  com- 
pleted. 

About  fix  miles  weft  from  Newbury,  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  road,  is  Kintbury,  where  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  Saxon  coins  were  found  under  a fcull  in  the 
year  1762. 

T he  principal  part  of  the  town  of  Hungerford  is 
fituated  in  Berkfhire,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday  for  corn  and 
proviftons  : the  market-houfe  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
1787.  It  is  governed  by  a con  ft  able,  who  is  coroner, 
clerk  of  the  market,  and  lord  of  the  manor  for  the 
time  being : he  is  chofen  annually,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office  is  aftifted  by  twelve  feoffees  and  bar- 
ge ffes,  portreeve,  town-clerk,  &c.  Here  is  a free 
grammar-fchool,  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Sheef, 
iii  the  year  1636.  From  this  town  the  ancient  family 
of  the  barons  of  Hungerford  took  their  name  and  title. 

I he  hrft  of  the  family  was  the  firft  fpeaker  of  the- 
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Tloufe  of  Common?,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  They 
poflefted  a vaft  efface  in  this,  and  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing; counties,  which  was  twice  forfeited  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  This  eftate  fell, 
by  a daughter,  to  the  famous  Lord  Haftings,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  when  John  How- 
ard, firft  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  a grant  of  it  from  that 
prince : he  falling  with  his  matter  in  the  battle  of 
Rofworth-field,  King  Henry  VII.  reftored  it,  with  the 
honour,  to  a younger  branch  of  the  Hungerfords,  who 
had  joined  him,  and  fhared  in  the  glory  of  that 
victory.  Rut  one  of  his  defendants  fuffered  death  for 
treafon  in  the  31ft  of  Henry  VIII.  though  Queen 
Mary  reftored  them  again.  He  was  the  third  of  the 
family  who  died  for  treafon.  John  of  Gaunt  granted  to 
the  towns-peopie  the  liberty  of  the  royal  fifh'mg  within 
certain  bounds  of  the  river,  and  confirmed  it  by  the 
prefent  of  a can  that  holds  about  a quart;  fhewn  to  this 
day.  That  part  of  Hungerford  through  which  the  road 
paftes  is  in  Wiltfhire,  and  we  crofs  the  Kennet  at  the? 
eaft  end.  The  proper  name  of  it  is  Charnam-ftreet ; 
and  the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  town  is  faid  to  have  been 
Ikenild  Charnam-ftreet.  A navigable  communication 
is  making  from  the  Avon  at  Rath  to  the  Thames,  by 
means  of  the  Kennet  and  new  cut  canals.  It  is  already 
in  ufe  from  Hungerford  to  Newbury. 

Eight  miles  north-weft  from  Hungerford  lies  AL 
bourn  or  Auburn,  fituated  on  a fmall  river  which  runs 
into  the  Kennet.  It  was  formerly  a townoffome  trade, 
with  a good  weekly  market  on  T uefday ; but  from  a 
fire  in  the  year  1760,  which  deftroyed  feventy  houfes, 
and  fome  other  circumftances,  trade  has  declined,  and 
the  market  is  difeontinued.  Here  is,  however,  aconfi- 
derable  manufacture  of  fuftians. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Hungerford  is  Ramfburv,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Kenner,  anciently  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
united  to  Sherborn  : it  is  chiefly  noted  for  llrong  beer. 
It  had  once  a market,  now  difeontinued.  Here  is  a eat 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  Bart.  Near  it  is  LittJ^cot.  the 
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feat  of  the  Pophams.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  Froxfield  is  a handiome  and  well-endowed  alms- 
houfe,  founded  by  Sarah,  duchefs  dowager  of  Somerfet, 
relic?  of  John,  the  laft  duk.e  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  noble 
family  of  Seymours,  defcended  from  the  great  Duke  of 
Somerfet,  protedtor  of  the  king  and  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  King  Edward  VI.  This  lady  bequeathed 
by  her  will  above  2000I.  for  the  building  and  furniture 
of  this  alms-houfe,  and  devifed  feveral  manors,  tnef- 
fuages,  and  fa^ms,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty  poor 
widows,  not  hazing  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  fubfifh 
upon ; one  half  of  which  are  clergymen’s  widows,  and 
the  other  laymen’s ; giving  the  preference  to  thofe  of  the 
laff  fort,  who  live  on  the  manors  fo  devifed  by  her. 
She  left  in  her  will  particular  directions  for  the  form, 
dimenfions,  and  Site,  of  the  ftrudture  ; and  for  the  man- 
ner of  electing,  ruling,  and  providing  for  the  widows  ; 
which  her  executors,  efpecially  Sir  William  Gregory, 
who  took  upon  him  the  execution  of  the  truft,  punc- 
tually obferved.  The  building  is  neat  and  ftrong,  in 
the  form  of  a quadrangle,  having  one  front  and  a court 
before  it,  facing  the  road.  It  contained  thirty  ground 
rooms  and  as  many  chambers,  one  of  each  fort  being  al- 
lowed to  every  widow  for  her  apartment,  with  an  area 
or  bed  in  a garden,  on  the  north  part  of  the  building,  en- 
clofed  with  a brick-wall.  In  the  midft  of  the  quadran- 
gle is  built  a handfome  and  convenient  chapel,  fur- 
niflied  with  a communion-table,  pulpit,  defk,  pews, 
and  books  for  the  ufe  of  the  widows  ; wherein  the  chap- 
lain, whofe  flipend  is  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  is  to 
read  prayers  every  day,  and  to  preach  on  Sundays  ; and 
for  his  further  encouragement  is  to  be  prefented,  on  a 
vacancy,  to  the  rectory  of  Kemifh,  in  the  fame  county, 
which  the  duchefs  has  appropriated  to  that  ufe.  Befides 
the  yearly  penfion  in  money,  file  alfo  ordered  a cloth 
gown,  with  a certain  quantity  of  wood,  every  winter, 
to  .each  of  the  widows.  And  when  the  eftates  which 
Jhe  had  given  to  the  jfaid  alms-houfe  (many  of  which 
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were  demifed  upon  leafes  for  lives)  fhould  fall  and 
produce  a clear  yearly  income  of  more  than  400I.  fhe 
appointed  additional  lodgings  to  be  built  for  the 
reception  of  more  widows,  who  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  fame  eftablifhment,  elected  and  provided  for  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  thirty  former ; and  then  all  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  faid  eftates  (the  falary  for  the  chaplain 
and  a fteward  being  firft  deduced)  fhall  be  diftributed 
in  equal  fhares  and  proportions  among  the  fifty  widows. 
The  additional  lodgings  have  been  erebted  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  foundrefs,  within  the  laft  twenty  years. 

Two  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Froxfield  is 
Great  Bedwin,  a fmall  borough-town,  anciently  a city  ; 
defended  by  a caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  vifible, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  Leucomagus.  It  is 
governed  by  a portreeve,  chofen  annually  at  a court  leet, 
with  a bailiff,  conftable,  &c.  It  had  formerly  a market 
on  Tuefday,  now  difcontinued.  It,  however,  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Willis,  M.D. 

Caftle  Copfe,  half  a mile  from  the  town  fouth-eaft, 
was  probably  the  Roman  caftle ; and  Havifdike  a camp 
of  that  people. 

The  church  is  large  and  capacious,  in  which  are  fome 
ancient  monuments ; particularly  one  of  a knight- 
templar,  called  Adam  of  Scott,  from  a manor  of  that 
name  in  the  parifh,  with  an  infcription  not  legible  ; and 
another  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  father  of  the  Protector, 
wherein  we  have  an  account  of  the  names  of  all  his 
children,  with  their  feveral  intermarriages  and  deaths. 
The  church  is  very  ftrongly  built  with  flint,  and  a 
cement  near  as  hard  as  the  ftones  themfelves,  in  the 
form  of  a crofs  ; in  the  centre  of  which  is  erebted  an 
high  tower,  containing  a good  ring  of  bells. 

Marlborough,  or  more  properly  Savernac,  foreft, 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Ailefbury,  and  is  almoft  the 
only  privileged  ground  of  that  denomination  poffelled  by 
a fubjebt.  It  is  in  circumference  about  twelve  miles  ; 
plentifully  flocked  with  deer  of  a large  flze,  and  rendered 
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very  pleafant  2nd  delightful  by  the  many  walks  and 
viftas  cut  and  levelled  through  the  feveral  coppices  and 
woods  with  which  it  abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  viftas 
meet  in  a point  near  the  middle  of  the  foreft,  where  a 
late  lord  prepared  and  cleared  the  ground  for  erecfting  an 
pdfagon  tower,  whole  Tides  were  to  be  correfpondent  to 
the  viftas;  through  one  of  which  we  have  a view  of  the 
feat,  at  about  two  miles  diftance,  called  Tottenham^ 
from  a park  of  that  name  in  which  it  is  fituated,  con- 
tiguous to  the  foreft.  It  is  a ftately  edifice,  erected  on 
the  fame  fpot  of  ground  where  flood  an  ancient  palace, 
deftroyed  by  fire,  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  afterwards 
duke  of  Somerfet,  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  his  fteady  ad- 
herence and  powerful  aftiftance  to  the  royal  caufe 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  civil  wars  ; from  whom 
the  Earl  of  Ailefbury  was  defcended.  The  prefent 
edifice  was  began,  carried  on,  and  finifhed  after  the 
model,  and  under  the  direction  of  our  modern  Vitru- 
vius, the  late  Earl  of  Burlington,  who,  to  the  ftrength 
and  convenience  of  the  Englifti  architecture,  has  added 
the  elegance  of  Italian  tafte.  The  houfe  has  four 
towers,  and  four  fronts,  each  of  them  diverfly  beautified 
and  adorned ; to  which  are  now  added  four  wings, 
wherein  are  rooms  of  ftate,  a noble  and  capacious  room 
fora  library,  containing  a judicious  and  large  colledtion 
of  feveral  thoufand  books  in  all  languages,  but  efpecially 
the  modern.  The  beauty  of  the  buildings  is  much 
augmented  by  the  large  canals,  the  fpacious  and  well- 
planted  walks  which  furround  it;  one  of  which,  leading 
so  the  London  road,  extends  two  miles  in  length. 
About  the  fame  diftance  from  hence,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a large  houfe  called 
Wolf-hall,  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  father  of  the 
unfortunate  Protedtor ; of  which  no  more  is  Handing 
than  fuffices  for  a farm-houfe.  Here  King  Henry 
Will,  as  tradition  goes,  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
Lady  jane  Seymour,  and  kept  his  wedding  dinner  in  a 
very  large  barn,  hung  with  tapeftry,  onthe  occafion: 
for  confirmation  of  which  they  fhew  you  in  the  walls 
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fome  tenter-hooks,  with  fmall  pieces  of  tape  ft  ry 
faftened  to  them  : and  between  this  place  and  Totten- 
ham there  is  a walk  with  old  trees  on  each  fide,  ftill 
known  by  the  name  of  King  Harry’s  walk.  Wolf-hall  was 
anciently  the  feat  of  the  St.  Maurs  or  Seymours,  who, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  were  hereditary  bailiffs  and 
wardens  of  the  foreft  of  Savernac,  in  memory  of  which 
a large  hunting  horn,  ornamented  with  ftlver,  is  ftill 
preferved  by  the  prefent  noble  owner,  the  Earl  of 
Ailefbury,  together  with  a beautiful  pedigree  of  the 
family  from  William  the  Conqueror. 

Marlborough  was  anciently  called  Cunetio,  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  the  river  Kenner.  Its  prefent  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  word  marie , or  chalk,  with 
which  the  neighbouring  hills  abound.  Its  hiftory  under 
the  Saxons  is  unknown.  It  conftfts  principally  of  one 
broad  ftreet,  and  one  other  from  the  bridge  to  the  town- 
hall.  It  is  a corporation,  with  a mayor,  aldermen, 
burgeffes,  and  town-clerk  : it  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
John,  firnamed  Lackland  (afterwards  king),  had  a caftle 
here,  which,  on  his  revolt  from  his  brother  Richard  I. 
was  {formed  by  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In 
this  caftle  was  held  the  affembly  of  the  {fates  of  the 
kingdom,  who  paffed  the  famous  law  for  fuppreffing 
riots,  commonly  called  the  ftatutes  of  Marlborough.  In 
Camden’s  time  it  was  become  a heap  of  ruins,  with  only 
a few  fragments  of  walls  remaining  within  the  ditch.  A 
manfion  was  built  on  the  foot  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
which,  for  fifty  years,  had  been  let  as  an  inn,  called  the 
caftle:  the  keep  was  converted  into  a mount  for  a 
fummer-houfe  in  the  garden.  John  Churchill  was 
created  earl  of  Marlborough  by  William  III.  and  duke 
by  Queen.  Ann.  It  was  anciently  a cuftom  for  every 
hurgefs,  on  his  admiffion  into  the  corporation,  to  give 
to  the  mayor  two  greyhounds,  two  white  capons,  and  a 
white  bull.  Here  was  a priory  of  Gilbertines, 
founded  by  Edmund,  car)  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  $ a houfe  of  white  friars,  founded  by  Julia 
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Goodwin  and  William  Rainfbach  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  ; and  near  the  town  was  an  hofpital. 

Four  miles  north  from  Marlborough,  in  the  road  to 
High  worth,  is  Ogbourn  St.  George,  where  was  a priory 
of  Benedidlines,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Bee  in  Normandj/. 
In  this  parifh,  above  two  miles  to  the  north-well:,  is  an  an- 
cient camp,  called  Barbury  caftle,  where  it  is  by  fome  fup- 
pofed  the  Britons  were  defeated  by  the  Weft  Saxons  in  the 
year  556.  By  others  this  battle  is  faid  to  have  been 
fought  at  Banbury  in  Qxfordfhire.  T wo  miles  north 
from  Ogbourn  is  another  camp  called  Liddington  caftle. 

At  Chatford  near  Manton  was  a priory,  cell  to  the  Be- 
nedictine abby  of  St.  V idtor  en  Caux,  in  Normandy . Ken- 
net  takes  its  name  from  the  river  which  rifes  near  it,  called 
by  the  Romans  Cunetio.  On  the  right  hand  fide  of  the 
road  is  Silbury-hill,  rifmg  170  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  barrow  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  form  is  the  fruftum  of  a cone,  the  diameter  at  the 
top  105  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  500  ; the  folid  contents 
are  eftimated  at  13,558,809  feet.  King  Charles  II., 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  are 
faid  to  have  rode  up  it.  On  digging  through  the  centre 
of  this  hill,  perpendicularly,  in  the  year  1777,  nothing 
was  found  but  a rotten  poll  and  a ruftv  knife. 

A little  to  the  north  of  this  hill  is  the  village  of 
Abury,  in  which  are  fome  huge  ftones  fimilar  to 
Stonehenge;  the  whole  number  computed  to  be  650. 
It  is  to  be  obftrved,  that  there  are  many  thoufands  of 
large  ftones  of  the  fame  kind  diftributed  in  various 
places  on  Marlborough  downs,  adjoining  to  Salifbury 
plain ; nor  does  it  feem  at  all  extraordinary  that  an 
army,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  fhould  fix  fome 
of  them  in  a particular  form,  either  as  a monument  of 
fepuliure,  or  a trophy  of  victory.  A fhield  full  of 
earth  thrown  up  by  every  foldier  of  a large,  for  in  fiance 
of  a Roman,  army,  would  in  a little  time  form  fuch  a 
hill  as  Siibury;  nor  would  they  be  long  raifmg  the 
ftones  of  Stonehenge  or  Abury.  Dr.  Stukeley  found 
Abury  built  on  the  plan  of  the  lacred  hierogram  of  the 
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Egyptians,  in  the  form  of  a circle,  and  a ferpent,  to 
fignify  a reprefentation  of  the  trinity  ! I vifited  Abury  in 
the  year  1800;  and,  in  my  own  mind,  difcovered  evident 
traces  of  a Roman  Ration,  and  wanted  not  the  evidence 
of  Roman  coins  (of  which  I have  been  informed  by  my 
much  refpecled  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  and  others, 
many  have  been  found)  to  perfuade  me  that  the  whole  of 
the  auguft  ancient  remains  at  Abury  are  the  work  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  Silbury-hill  was  a fepulchra! 
monument  ere£ted  bv  them. 

J 

Two  miles  north  ftom  Abury  is  a large  harrow, 
called  Milbarrow ; and  at  Winterborn  Ballet,  ftill 
further  north,  is  a double  circle  of  Rones.  Many  barrows 
are  found  fcattered  about  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
plain. 

A new  road  has  been  made  within  a few  years 
between  Beckhampton  and  Devizes,  by  which  the  hills 
on  the  downs  are  avoided. 

Devizes  is  a large  and  populous  town,  containing 
two  churches  and  a chapel,  befides  a place  of  worfhip 
for  diflenters.  It  was  anciently  called  De  Vies,  or  The 
Vies,  in  Latin  Vifae  and  Divifio ; but  this  tranfiation 
feems  fanciful,  and  di redded  as  much,  or  more,  by  found 
than  meaning.  It  is  a corporation,  confiding  of  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. The  Romans  enclofed  it  with  a vail  urn  and 
ditch;  in  the  laid  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  made 
a road  almoft  round  the  town ; but  in  feveral  places 
both  the  ditch  and  vallum  are  ftill  vifible,  and  took  in 
the  caftie,  which  was  originally  a Roman  work,  eredled 
in  a fine  fituation,  on  a fmall  hill  or  mount  near  the 
Bear  inn,  where  many  remains  of  the  above  caftie  are  ftill 
to  be  feen.  It  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cables  in  Engr- 
land  ; and  the  grant  of  it  efteemed,  by  many  of  the  firft 
nobility,  as  peculiarly  honourable.  It  was  well  fortified 
by  nature,  and  in  aftertimes  was  made  almoft  impregna- 
able  by  Roger,  bfihop  of  Salifbury  : though  it  is  now 
deftroyed,  and  a windmill  feems  to  occupy  the  fite  of  the 
keep.  Many  Roman  coins  of  different  emperors  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  together 
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with  pots  and  other  earthen  veftels,  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman.  Juft  without  the  town,  in  a pleafant  plain 
called  the  Green,  a large  urn,  full  of  Roman  coins, 
was  difcovered  in  the  year  1714;  and  near  the  fame 
place  were  found  buried,  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
building  enclofed  with  Roman  brick,  feveral  brafs 
ftatues  of  heathen  deities,  fuppofed  to  have  been  depofited 
there  about  the  year  234,  when  the  Roman  troops  were 
called  out  of  Britain.  There  are  two  markets  weekly, 
on  Monday  and  Thurfday.  Monday’s  maket  is  for 
butchers’  meat  only;  but  that  of  Thurfday  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  butchers’  meat,  poultry,  corn,  wool,  horfes, 
and  cattle.  On  the  bafe  of  the  pillar  which  fupports 
the  fgn  of  the  bear,  is  an  infcription,  recording  a re- 
markable inftance  of  divine  vengeance,  immediately  in- 
Hidfed  on  an  unhappy  wretch  who  repeatedly  called 
God  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  what  {he  affected,  though  it 
was  a falihood.  She  folemnly  affirmed  file  had  paid 
money  for  fome  corn  fhe  had  bought,  and  wifhed  God 
would  ftrike  her  dead  if  fhe  had  not ; fhe  died,  and  the 
money  was  found  in  her  hand.  Near  it  is  an  ancient 
ftone  pillar,  probably  the  remains  of  a crofs. 

Two  miles  north  from  Devizes,  in  the  parifh  of 
Roundway,  is  an  ancient  camp,  fituated  at  the  edge  of  a 
hill,  called  Roundway  caftle  ; fuppofed  to  be  Roman, 
from  a number  of  coins,  urns,  and  penates,  found  there. 
Near  this  fpot  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  under  Sir 
William  Waller,  were  defeated  by  the  royalifts  with 
great  lofs  in  1643. 

On  leaving  Devizes,  a road  on  the  left-hand  leads  to 
Seend  and  Trowbridge.  The  road  to  Bath,  till  within  a 
few  years,  pafi'ed  through  Seend  ; but  was  changed  to 
avoid  a fteep  hill.  Seend  is  a fmall  and  pleafant  village* 

Trowbridge,  ten  miles  from  Devizes,  and  ninety-nine 
from  London,  is  a populous  town,  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a rocky  hill  by  the  river  Were,  which  runs  into  the 
Avon  near  Bradford.  It  has  been  confiderable  for  its 
manufactures  of  broad-cloth  and  kerfeymeres.  Here 
was  anciently  a caftle,  which  at  frft  belonged  to  the 
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•arls  of  Salifbury,  afterwards  to  the  dukes  of  Lancafter, 
and,  in  Leland’s  time,  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  A court 
for  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  is  held  here  annually  about 
Michaelmas.  At  Trowbridge  is  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday. 

At  Hinton,  four  miles  eaft  from  Trowbridge,  was  a 
convent  of  nuns,  founded  by  Ella,  countefs  of  Salifbury, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Steeple  Aftiton,  adjoining, 
is  by  Leland  called  a pretty  market-town  of  clothiers, 
now  a village. 

Melklham  is  a large,  and  not  an  unhandfome  village, 
and  confiderable  for  its  manufacture  of  broad-cloth,  with 
a market  for  cattle  every  other  Monday. 

From  Melkfham  a turnpike  branches  off  on  the  left  to 
Holt,  three  miles  and  half  from  Bradford.  At  Holt  is 
a medicinal  fpring  and  a feat  of  Mr.  Methuen. 

Bradford  is  fituated  is  a vally  by  the  fide  of  the 
Avon,  furrounded  every  way  with  hills.  It  is  a popu- 
lous town,  with  manufactures  of  Superfine  broad-cloth  ; 
and  two  markets  weekly,  on  Monday  and  Saturday,  in 
the  church  are  two  windows  of  painted  glafs,  reprefent- 
ing  fome  of  the  paffages  in  the  life  of  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles ; the  whole  a benefaction  of  Mr.  Ferret,  a 
native  of  the  place,  who  died  in  1770.  Here  was  a 
monaftery,  founded  by  Adhelm,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Sherborn ; and  a fynod  was  held  here  in  959,  in  which 
Dunftan  was  eleCted  bifhop  of  Worcefter. 

Three  miles  fouth-weft  from  Bradford  is  Farley 
Montfort,  or  Farley  Hungerfprd,  in  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a caftle,  once  the  feat  of  the  Hungerfords  : 
only  fome  of  the  walls  are  remaining,  with  the  chapel, 
which  fome  years  fince  was  repaired.  In  this  caftle  was 
born  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  George,  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  niece  of  Edward  IV.  created  countefs 
of  Salifbury  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1513*  She 
married  Sir  Reginald  Pole,  and  was  beheaded  in  the 
tower  at  London  in  1541. 

A Roman  pavement  was  difcovered  in  digging  a 
cellar  at  Bathford  in  the  Seventeenth  century. 
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At  Monkton  Farley,  two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  from 
Bathford,  was  a priory  of  Ciuniacs,  fubjedt  to  the  abby 
of  Lewes,  founded  by  Hugh  de  Bohun  in  1115* 

Bath  Eafton  is  a large  and  populous  village,  contain- 
ing near  200  houfes,  and  is  fituated  by  the  fide  of  a hiR 
near  the  river  Avon.'  On  the  north-weft  is  Salifbury- 
hill,  which  rifes  with  a fteep  afcent  about  600  feet 
above  the  river : on  this  fpot  antiquarians  fuppofe 
Bladud  built  a temple  to  iipollo.  On  the  fummit  is 
an  intrenchment,  thought  to  be  Saxon,  and  thrown  up 
by  that  people  when  they  attempted  to  take  Bath  in 
577.  The  Roman  fofs-road  which  runs  from  Ciren- 
cefter  to  Exeter,  enters  this  parifn  on  the  north-eaft: 
fide,  traverfing  Banrer-down,  or  Barrow- down,  and 
communicates  with  the  London  road  in  the  village. 

A little  beyond  Bath  Eafton,  at  a place  called  Lamb- 
Bridge,  a new  turnpike  road  turns  off  on  the  right  to 
Gloucefter ; at  the  diftance  of  little  more  than  a mile  is 
the  village  of  Swainfwick,  remarkable  for  being  the 
native  place  of  William  Prynne,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  whofe  works  confift  of  forty 
volumes  in  folio  and  quarto. 

Bath  is  fituated  in  a deep  narrow  vally,  bounded  on 
the  north,  fouth,  and  fouth-weft,  by  lofty  hills,  forming 
a very  pleafant  natural  amphitheatre,  and  affording  the 
city  a double  advantage,  a barrier  againft  the  winds,  and 
fountains  of  the  pureft  waters.  Thefe  hills  abound 
with  white  free-ftone,  of  which  the  houfes  are  built. 
On  the  north-weft  fide  the  vally  widens,  divided  into 
rich  meadows,  watered  by  the  river  Avon.  Various 
have  been  the  appellations  of  this  celebrated  town : the 
Britons  called  it  Caer  Palladwr , Caer  Badon , Caer 
Bladtn , &c.  y the  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Aqure 
Solis , Fontes  Callidi , Therma ?,  B adorn  a , Bathonia , &c. 
I hefe  waters  are  faid,  from  the  lateft  experiments,  to 
contain  a fmall  portion  of  common  fait,  a larger  pro- 
portion of  felenites,  a portion  of  fixable  air,  and  fome 
fulphureous  gas,  or  inflammable  air,  together  with  a 
flight  chalybeate  impregnation.  Thefe  are  all  that  chy- 
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roiilry  has  as  yet  di (covered  ; but  from  the  inadequacy 
of  thefe  impregnations  to  the  effects  produced,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  fome  latent  caufe  is  concerned  of  too  fubtile  a 
nature  to  be  fubje&ed  to  fuch  analyfis,  or  perhaps  to  be 
the  objedf  of  our  fenfes,  or  even  of  our  comprehenfion. 
There  are  three  principal  fprings,  or  baths,  the  King’s- 
bath,  the  Hot-bath,  and  the  Crofs-bath.  The  Queen’s- 
bath  is  merely  an  expanfion  of  the  waters  of  the  King’s- 
bath.  The  heat  of  the  King’s-bath  is  116  degrees  on 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  of  the  Hot-bath  117,  and  of 
the  Crofs-bath  m.  The  diforders  particularly  bene- 
fited by  the  Bath  waters  are  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera, 
palfies,  gout,  rheumatifm,  hyfteric  colic,  the  colic  of 
Poitou,  jaundice,  white  fwellings,  leprofy,  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  fpafmodic  difeafes,  as 
the  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  &c.  The  circumftances  which 
forbid  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters,  are  all  cafes  with 
fever,  till  the  fever  be  removed,  pain  in  the  breaft  with 
cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  all  cafes  in  which  in- 
ternal fuppuration  or  fchirrhus  has  taken  place;  all  cafes 
of  haemorrhages  and  plethora.  The  difcovery  of  thefe 
waters  is,  by  ancient  hiftorians,  attributed  to  Bladud, 
fon  of  Lud-Hudibras,  who  was  king  of  this  country 
890  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ; but  the  antiquity 
of  the  city  and  the  baths  themfelves  we  are  not  to  refer 
to  any  higher  period  than  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  a 
people  peculiarly  happy  in  converting  the  gifts  of  nature 
to  the  propereft  ufes,  and  in  (applying  her  deficiencies 
by  admirable  works  of  art.  It  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  44,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  that 
the  Roman  forces,  under  the  condudt  of  Flavius  Vef- 
pafian,  after  having  reduced  all  the  Belgic  colonies  and 
the  weftern  parts  of  Britain  under  the  fubjedtion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  fat  down  in  this  territory,  to  which 
they  had  probably  been  directed  by  the  native  Belgre. 
The  report  of  fuch  genial  waters  as  flowed  with  fpon- 
taneous  heat  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  in  a rude  and 
barbarous  country,  was  a fufficient  inducement  to  a 
people  who  had  fo  lately  left  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  where 
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every  art  was  employed  in  erecting  the  mod;  fuperfe 
baths  and  fudatories,  and  in  fabricating,  with  immenfe 
labour  and  expence,  that  very  article  of  indulgence, 
which  nature  in  this  fpot  furnifhed  without  the  fmalleft 
trouble  to  their  hands.  Such  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected bounty  they  could  not  fail  aferibing  to  that 
orb  which  imparts  heat  and  vigour  to  the  univerfe,  and 
they  at  once  beftowed  upon  the  waters  the  appellation 
of  Aquas  Solis,  or  the  Waters  of  the  Sun.  Here  they 
ftationed  the  fir  ft  detachment  of  the  fecond  legion, 
building  proper  habitations  for  the  officers,  and  the 
military  in  general ; and  at  length,  by  the  arrival  of 
other  legions,  the  place  grew  into  a city,  endowed  with 
Roman  liberties,  and  governed  by  Roman  laws.  Walls, 
gates,  and  temples,  were  erebted,  a little  Rome  began  to 
adorn  a dreary  inhofpi table  wild.  In  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, about  A.D.  1 1 8,  that  fame  detachment  of  the 
fecond  legion,  ft  ill  remaining  here,  was  joined  by  a 
diyifion  of  the  fixth ; and  in  that  of  Severus,  a part  of 
the  twentieth  legion,  removed  .from  Devana,  or  ChePter, 
had  their  ftation  in  Aquae  Solis,  which  was  then  become 
the  moil  capital  city  in  Roman  Britain,  and  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  place  in  this  part  of  the 
ifland  for  preparing  the  legionary  arms  and  enfigns. 
The  old  Roman  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  a pen- 
tagon, the  area  whereof  was  1200  feet  in  length,  and 
the  greateft  breadth  about  iiyo.  It  was  furrounded  by 
a ftrong  wall,  compofed  of  layers  of  ftone,  brick,  and 
terras,  nine  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  feet  in  height: 
this  wall  was  flanked  by  circular  towers  at  each  angle, 
and  had  four  gateways,  anfwering  nearly  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compafs,  from  which,  in  fubfe- 
quent  times,  the  principal  ftreets  had  their  denomi- 
nations. During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
Chryfanthus,  being  then  governor  in  Britain,  the  Ro- 
man legions  began  to  leave  this  place,  now  increafed 
into  a great  and  populous  city,  inhabited  by  families  un- 
connected with  military  concerns,  and  praCtifing  the  arts 
of  civilifution  and  peace.  At  length,  about  the  year  444, 
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the  Roman  army  totally  withdrew  from  the  place,  and 
left  it  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  Britons,  who,  by  their 
intercourfe  and  intermarriages  with  the  Romans,  had 
before  conftituted  a confiderable  part  of  its  inhabitants- 
The  Saxons,  who  had  been  invited  into  Britain,  and 
difperfed  themfelves  into  various  parts  thereof,  by  fmali 
degrees  eredfed  themfelves  into  feveral  petty  ftates,  or 
monarchies. 

Bath,  with  a few  other  confiderable  cities  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  ifland,  (fill  remained  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  the  Britons,  till  the  year  577,  when  a large  army  of 
the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of  Ceaulin  and  Cuth- 
win,  advanced  towards  its  walls.  They  were  met  by 
three  Britifh  kings,  of  the  names  of  Contnail,  Condidin& 
and  Farinmal,  who,  giving  them  battle,  fell,  and  Bath 
foon  after  was  obliged,  for  the  firffc  time,  to  yield  to  the 
Saxon  arms.  This  period  afforded  a new  name,  and  a 
different  profpedf,  to  this  memorable  city,  becoming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Weff-Saxons,  under  which 
it  flourifhed  for  near  200  years  ; and  perhaps  it  is 
owing  to  this  people,  that  we  know  fo  little  or  to  much 
of  the  Roman  ffate  of  Bath.  On  the  foundation  of 
thofe  walls,  which  they  themfelves  had  induflrioufly  de- 
ll royed,  frefh  bulwarks  were  erected  with  the  old  mate* 
rials,  and  with  others  brought  from  the  ruins  of  temples, 
maufoleums,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  therein  was  in* 
ferted  a variety  of  fculptures,  which  they  had  thrown, 
down  from  their  ruined  buildings.  The  interior  parts 
of  the  city  were  decorated  in  a new  tafte,  and  filled 
with  adventitious  ffrudtures.  Ofric,  king  of  the  North*- 
umbrian  (fates,  with  the  confent  of  Kentwine,  that  once 
relentlefs  chacer  of  the  Britifh  powers,  ere&ed,  in  the 
year  676,  a houfe  of  nuns,  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
St.  Peter  the  apoftle.  The  Danifh  invafions  interrupted 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  and  the  progrefs  of  its  im- 
provements. At  length  it  afTumed  new  fplendour  under 
the  Auguffan  reign  of  Edgar,  who,  in  the  year  973, 
was  confecrated  and  crowned  with  great  folemnity  in 
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the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  prefence  of  Ofwald, 
archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  feveral  other  prelates  of 
England.  This  monarch  endowed  the  city  with  divers 
valuable  privileges,  erecting  it  into  a free  borough, 
granting  it  a market  and  the  liberty  of  coinage,  and  ex- 
empting it  from  toll,  tribute,  and  taxes;  the  memory  of 
which  benefactions  the  inhabitants  preferved  for  many 
ages  in  anniverfary  games  and  feftive  pageantries.  At 
the  time  of  the  invafion  of  this  country  by  the  Nor- 
mans, there  were  within  the  walls  of  Bath  one  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  burgeffes,  fixty-four  of  whom  were 
tenants  to  the  king,  ninety  to  the  barons  and  great  men, 
and  twenty-four  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Such  was 
the  ftate  of  Bath  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
but  in  the  fucceeding  reign  of  Rufus  it  underwent  a re- 
volution, which  proved  the  fubjeCf  of  much  controverfy, 
and  unfeemly  confufion,  to  the  ecclefiaftical  polity  of  the 
country.  From  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  foreigners  had 
been  invited  and  encouraged  to  fettle  within  the  pre- 
cindls  of  this  city.  Among  the  reft  was  John  de 
Villula,  a native  of  Tours  in  the  province  of  Orleanois 
in  France,  who  for  feveral  years  praCtifed  phyfic  in  this 
retort  of  valetudinarians,  accumulated  by  his  practice  a 
prodigious  fortune ; by  virtue  hereof,  and  by  his  intereft 
with  the  monks  eftablifhed  in  the  ancient  foundation  of 
king  QfFa,  he  at  length  procured  the  bifhopric  of  Wells, 
to  which  he,  by  money  advanced  to  the  king,  annexed 
the  abby  of  Bath,  vacant  by  the  death  of  bilhop  Gifo, 
another  French  emigrant.  At  the  inftance  of  bifhop 
Burnal,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  this  city  firft  fent 
reprefentatives  to  parliament. 

The  government  of  the  city  was  originally  veiled  in 
a iheriff;  the  firft  that  appears  to  have  borne  this  office 
was  ASIfred,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a great  benefafilor 
to  the  city,  and  died  A.D.  907.  It  afterwards  had  a 
provoft,  or  bailiff.  Its  firft  charters  were  confirmed  by 
King  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  V.  and  Henry 
VI.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  her 
reign,  granted  the  city  a new  charter,  declaring  it  to  be 
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a foie  city  of  itfelf,  and  the  citizens  to  be  a body  corpo- 
rate and  politic,  by  the  name  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens,  of  the  city  of  Bath. 

The  commerce  of  Bath,  abftracfted  from  the  expendi- 
tures of  fafhionable  company  reforting  to  the  city,  is  now 
altogether  inconfiderable ; nor  is  there  any  manufacture 
which  deferves  particular  notice.  Formerly,  however, 
it  was  almoft  in  a manner  maintained  by  clothing. 
Leland,  who  vifited  this  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  informs  us,  that  a little  before  his  time  there 
were  three  capital  clothiers,  of  the  names  of  Style,  Kent, 
and  Chapman,  by  whom  the  town  of  Bath  then 
flourifhed  ; and  it  is  aflerted,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Reftoration  there  were  no  lefs  than  fixty  broad  looms 
employed  in  the  Tingle  parifh  of  St.  Michael. 

The  river  Avon  was  made  navigable  by  an  aCI  of 
parliament,  io  Anne,  and  the  firft  barge  laden  with 
deals,  pig-lead,  and  meal,  was  brought  up  to  the  city, 
Dec.  1727.  The  number  of  barges  employed  upon 
this  river,  to  and  from  Briftol,  is  nine,  and  their  burden 
on  an  average  thirty  tons  each. 

This  city,  like  that  of  Rome,  from  a very  fmall  and 
mean  beginning,  is  now  become  fo  large  in  bulk,  and 
withal  fo  elegant  in  its  buildings,  and  fo  refpeCIable  in 
its  inhabitants  and  its  vifitors,  as  to  be  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  The  old  city  walls 
are  now  built  over,  and  its  priftine  Hate  almoft  wholly 
obliterated  by  modern  improvements.  The  moft  fuperb 
edifices,  raifed  by  the  moft  fkilful  architects,  rife  in  every  - 
quarter,  and  compofeone  of  the  moft  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  cival  wars  Bath  was 
garrifoned  for  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  the 
fum  of  feven  thoufand  pounds  was  expended  on  its 
fortifications.  Notwithftanding  which,  upon  the  ap<* 
proach  of  a fmall  party  of  dragoons  to  the  city  walls, 
and  the  appearance  of  another  upon  the  Beechen-clifF, 
near  the  city  of  Bath,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  city  furrendered  to  the  enemy.  Hereupon  it  became 
one  of  the  principal  pofts  of  the  parliament  forces  in. 
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this  county,  and  here  Sir  William  Waller  lay  for  3 
confiderable  time  with  his  whole  army,  making  fallies 
into  the  country,  and  inviting  together  all  the  dif- 
affe&ed  from  the  neighbouring  clothing  towns  and 
villages.  But  after  the  battle  of  Roundway-down,  July 
1 3,  1643,  in  which  Sir  William  Waller  was  defeated, 
and  the  withdrawing  of  the  garrifon  hence  to  the  re- 
inforcement of  Briftol,  the  king’s  troops  retook  poftef- 
fi on  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1715  a defign  was  fet  on 
foot  for  a general  hofpital,  but  not  carried  into  effedl 
till  the  year  1738,  when  frefh  contributions  were  made, 
a fpacious  and  very  commodious  edifice  ere&ed,  and  an 
a£I  of  parliament  procured  for  incorporating  the  di- 
rectors of  the  charity  by  the  name  of  The  Prefident  and 
Governors  of  the  General  Hofpital  or  Infirmary  at  Bath. 
In  1742  the  houfe  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
lick  poor  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
thofe  of  Bath  only  excepted,  in  regard  they  always  have 
a readier  and  lefs  expenfive  accefs  to  the  benefits  of  the 
water. 

There  are  three  parifh  churches  in  Bath,  and  feveral 
chapels  of  the  eflablifhed  form ; befides  places  of 
worfhip  for  Roman-catholics,  Prefbyterians,  Mora- 
vians, Unitarians,  and  Quakers. 

A little  to  the  fouth  of  Bath,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  Avon,  is  Prior-park,  fo  called  from  being  built  on 
land  anciently  belonging  to  the  priors  of  Bath  abby, 
erected  about  the  year  1743  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  friend  of 
Pope  and  W arburton. 

In  the  park  above  the  houfe  are  feen  the  veftiges  of 
that  notable  ancient  boundary,  called  Wanfdike  or 
Wanfclitch  ; which  enters  this  county  from  Wiltfhirc 
(the  whole  of  which  it  erodes)  in  the  parifh  of  Bath- 
-Hampton,  and  traverfing  Claverton  down,  and  the  park 
above  mentioned,  continues  its  courfe  to  Inglifhcombe, 
where  it  is  very  confpicuous  in  the  field  weftward  of 
the  church,  having  a high  ridge  on  its  fbuthern  fide. 
It  runs  thence  towards  Publow  and  Belluton;  which 
lad  place  feems  to  retain  fomething  of  its  name,,  being 
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written  in  Doomfday-book,  Belgetone,  q.  d.  Belgarum 
appidiun , the  town  of  the  Belgse,  and  is  at  laft  terminated 
by  the  Severn  fea. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  and  conje&ures  re- 
fpe&ing  this  famous  ditch.  The  Saxons  called  it  Vo- 
denerdic  from  Woden,  or  Mercury,  their  favourite  idol. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  Romans  ; and  others  have 
fancied  that  it  was  a work  of  the  Saxons,  made  to  di- 
vide the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  WefTex:  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  common  people,  who  afcribed  all 
ftrange  and  extraordinary  appearances  to  the  devil,  will 
have  it,  that  it  was  thrown  up  by  that  fiend  on  a Wed- 
nefday,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  on  that  day  got 
the  better  of  a friar,  who  purfued  him  out  of  Somerfet- 
fhire  into  Hampfhire,  and  threatened  to  drive  him  into 
the  ocean.  The  more  received  opinion  is,  that  its  name 
is  derived  from  Givhahan , importing  a divifion ; and 
that  it  was  the  great  boundary  of  the  Belgic  kingdom  in 
Britain,  drawn  under  their  king,  Divitiacus,  being  the 
lail:  frontier  rampart  of  the  encroachments  of  that  nation 
northwards.  There  are  various  arguments  ferving  to 
corroborate  and  to  juftify  an  afTertion,  that  it  was  prior 
to  the  Roman  conqueft,  and  confequently  to  the  Saxon 
heptarchy : but  the  mod:  forcible  is,  that  on  the  Marl- 
borough downs,  in  Wiltfhire,  where  it  is  remarkably 
confpicuous,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  the 
vallum  is  in  one  part  thrown  in,  to  form  n road  con- 
fefledly  the  work  of  the  Romans. 

Near  the  courfe  of  this  ditch,  on  the  weftern  part  of 
the  parifh  we  have  been  deferibing,  is  a lofty  eminence, 
called  the  Barracks,  on  which  are  feveral  tumuli. 

Underneath  the  hill  flood  the  ancient  village  of  Bere- 
wyke,  or  Berwick,  where,  according  to  tradition,  was  a 
.church,  the  fite  of  which  was  near  the  only  remaining 
houfe  called  BarracksTarm, 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  ffreet  called  Holloway  is  a 
fraalJ  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  This 
chapel,  with  the  capital  meffuageat  Holloway,  was  given 
to  the  monaftery  of  Bath  by  Walter  Ho  fate,  upon  con- 
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dition  that  the  monks  fhould  repair  and  raife  the  faid 
chapel  ; and  in  1332  an  indulgence  of  20  days  was 
granted  to  the  benefa&ors  thereto.  The  prefent  build- 
ing was  found  by  John  Cantlow,  prior  of  Baih,  as  we 
gather  from  the  following  verfes  cut  in  rude  characters 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  porch  : 

Cgpg . cfiapdl  f(otpft8p& . > fortnofpte . 

fpcctabplL 

3 (n  . tge . Sonoute . of . ® OD&gtealen . prim 
CantlotB . Ijatfjz . etipfpUe 
SDefpring  • pofe) . to  prop  ■ for  . 8pm  . tot. 

pctore . ppers  . tielectatipll. 

CSat . fcfie  toiit . infjabpt . 8pm  . in . 8e8ptt 
tSer  . efcpr  to  abpUe 

This  chapel  is  4 6 feet  long  and  14  wide,  vaulted  and 
cieled ; at  the  weft  end  is  a fmall  tower  with  one  bell. 
Adjoining  to  the  chapel  is  a burial-ground,  in  which  are 
fome  monuments  and  grave-ftones.  This  chapel  was 
repaired  and  fitted  up  for  divine  fervice  in  the  year 
1760. 

In  the  eaftern  window  of  the  chancel  are  the  remains 
of  fome  good  painted  glafs.  The  window  is  divided 
into  three  compartments ; in  the  firft  of  which  is  the 
virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arms,  and  un- 
derneath and  at  the  top  of  the  fame  light 

is  the  figure  of  a monk  with  his  crofter,  intended  per- 
haps for  the  founder.  In  the  middle  is  a crucifixion  ; 
and  underneath,  a large  figure  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with 
his  name,  j^t.  16atfgolomnig.  I n the  third  com- 
partment is  the  figure  of  Mary  Magdalen,  to  whom  the 
chapel  is  dedicated  ; and  at  the  top  of  the  fame  light  a 
iimilar  figure  of  a monk  like  the  former.  On  either 
fide  of  the  window  is  a Gothic  niche,  but  without  any 
image. 

Adjoining  to  the  chapel  is  a fmall  hofpital  for  luna- 
tics*  rebuilt  in  the  year  1761* 
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It  is  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Widcomb,  to  which  the 
village  of  Lyncomb,  adjoining,  was  united  fome  years 
fmce  on  the  decay  of  its  church. 

Lyncomb  is  fituated  in  a deep  romantic  vally,  with 
feveral  new-built  houfes:  one  of  them  is  called  the  Spa, 
from  a mineral  fpring  difcovered  on  the  premifes  in  1737, 
which  was  at  one  time  in  much  celebrity,  but  at  prefent 
negle&ed.  Near  the  Spa  is  another  houfe  called  King 
James’s  Palace,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  laft  unfor- 
tunate prince  of  that  name  concealed  himfelf  there 
feveral  months  after  his  abdication.  It  was  fome  years 
open  as  a place  of  public  entertainment,  and  much  re- 
forted  to  by  parties  from  Bath. 

Immediately  over  Holloway  and  Ciaverton-ftreet 
hangs  the  fleep  hill  called  Beechen  cliff,  rifing  360  feet 
above  the  Avon  : from  this  hill  numerous  fprings  are 
conduced  into  refervoirs,  and  from  thence  by  pipes  to 
fupply  part  of  the  city  with  water. 

To  the  north  of  Bath  is  Lanfdown,  once  an  open 
plain,  but  now  enclofed  ; at  the  end  of  which,  on  the 
borders  of  Gloucefterfhire,  a battle  was  fought  between 
the  troops  of  Charles  I.  under  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Waller, 
in  1643.  The  former  kept  the  field,  but  the  lofs  was 
great,  efpecially  among  the  officers.  A monument  was 
eredled  on  the  fpot  by  Lord  Lanfdown,  grandfon.  to  Sir 
Bevil  Grenville,  who  fell  on  that  day.  The  Earl  of 
Shelburn  was  created  marquis  of  Lanfdown  in  1784. 
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